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MARY HAMILTON SWINDLER 
ARY HAMILTON SWINDLER was born in Bloomington, Indiana, on January 1, 1884. 


Educated in publie schools, she went on to Indiana University, where she took her A.B. in 1905. 
her A.M. in 1906, and where she was honored with an LL.D. in 1941. Thence she proceeded to Bryn 
Mawr College as Scholar in Greek in 1906-1907 and as Fellow in Greek in 1907-1909. The award of 
the Mary E. Garrett European Fellowship enabled her to study, during the year 1909-1910, in the 
University of Berlin and in the American School of Classical Studies at Athens. She returned to 
Bryn Mawr to take her Ph.D. degree in 1912, after which she joined the faculty of that college where 
she remained until her retirement in 1949. Beginning as a reader in Latin and Classical Archaeology, 
she proceeded to a full professorship in Classical Archaeology by 1931. During this long career, Dr. 
Swindler proved her talent as an inspiring teacher, who always interested herself warmly in her 
students, often finding them the means to continue into graduate work and always encouraging them 
by her own enthusiasm and courage. 

Despite this busy life as a teacher, Dr. Swindler found time for much outside work. During two 
summer sessions, she returned to Indiana University as Dean of Women. Her executive talents were 
frequently called upon in related fields, for example, by the American Council of Learned Societies 
for various committees, the Archaeological Institute of America for the first Vice-Presidency, the 
American School of Classical Studies for both the Managing and the Executive Committees, the 
American Association of University Women for its committee on Fellowship awards, and the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica as consulting editor on Classical Archaeology. She also undertook several in- 
dependent efforts in support of the cause of archaeology, such as the foundation of the Ella Riegel 
Memorial Museum in Bryn Mawr College, in 1941, in which a small but useful teaching collection is 
most attractively displayed. She took a large part in the expedition to excavate Tarsos in Cilicia. 
These excavations were carried out by Bryn Mawr in cooperation with Harvard University and the 
Archaeological Institute of America from 1934 to 1949 under the direction of a Bryn Mawr graduate, 
Dr. Hetty Goldman. The first volume of the publication has just appeared. 

Dr. Swindler also travelled far and wide on lecture tours, as Visiting Professor to the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens in 1938-1939 and as lecturer for the Archaeological Institute of 
America, notably as their Charles Eliot Norton Lecturer in 1944-1945. 

It is, however, through her scholarly work that Dr. Swinuier has made herself best known through- 
out Europe and America. Her book on Ancient Painting (Yale University Press, 1929) is the standard 
work in English on that vast subject. The Beginnings of Greek Art, which is to appear shortly, is 
eagerly awaited by scholars, who are at the moment particularly interested in this subject. Her 
bibliography shows the wide range of her studies. But it is of course most especially as editor of the 
American Journal of Archaeology that she has won the admiration of archaeologists on both sides of 
the water. To this heavy task she devoted dynamic energy, wide enthusiasm, and firm competence, 
retaining a remarkably high standard of format and of scholarship for that journal during fourteen 
years from 1932 to 1946. In recognition of her contribution to the cause of archaeology in this long 
period, the present number of her own journal is gratefully dedicated. 

Upon her retirement from Bryn Mawr College, Dr. Swindler accepted appointments as Visiting 
Professor of Archaeology in the University of Pennsylvania and as Visiting Curator in the University 
Museum. The present academic year finds her a visiting professor in the University of Michigan. 


D. B. T. 
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HERZSPRUNG 


SHIELDS 


AND GREEK TRADE 


HUGH HENCKEN 


HE Herzsprung shields, named from a find 
in North Germany, are members of the fami- 
ly of round shields. Round shields appear in 


Greece late in the Mycenaean Age and reappear 
there with the first orientalizing influences. 


Also the round shield, generally of beaten bronze, 
occurs in the Late Bronze Age Europe and in 
Iron Age Italy. Gjerstad (1948, 376)* suggests 
an Anatolian origin and points to a round shield 
boss from Middle Cypriot IIL (1750-1600 B.c.). 
But of course a round boss does not prove a 
round shield. Note for example the round bosses 
on oval shields on the Certosa situla (fig. 1). 
Also a very early round shield made of wood and 
studded with bronze rivets was found at Mehr- 
stetten in Wiirttemberg (Childe, 1929, 298). 
This dates from the Middle Bronze Age of the 
Continent and may be older than the Late 
Mycenaean round shields. 

But the purpose of this paper is to discuss 
only one limited group of round shields, the 
Herzsprung type. These are marked by indenta- 
tions or interruptions in their system of con- 
centric ornament and sometimes by an indenta- 
tion in the boss as well. But they have a very 
wide distribution in Europe and also occur in 
the Aegean area in the eighth and seventh cen- 
turies B.c. | must at this point express to Dr. 
Paul Jacobsthal of Christ Church, Oxford, my 
cordial thanks for inspiration and invaluable 
help over many years with this and other related 
questions without at the same time associating 
him with any views expressed here. 


Herzsprung Shields in Greek Lands 


The Herzsprung shields may be divided into a 
V-type and a U-type depending on the form of 
their ornament. All those in Greek lands belong 
to the V-type. 

1. Idalion, Cyprus (fig. 2). Little is known of 
the finding of this shield. (Perrot and Chipiez, 
1884, vol. 3, fig. 636.) Gjerstad suggests no date 
for it (1948, 214, Fig. 23, 3) but says that shields 


one or two of these features, but 


Geometric IIT, 850-700 B.c., and continue in later 
times. The Idalion shield represents the Herz- 
sprung type in its most complete form. Two of 
the inner concentric circles are interrupted; two 
others have V-shaped indentations, and there is a 


deep V-shaped indentation in the central boss. 


Most of the other shields are characterized by 


the Idalion 


shield has a pattern of all three. 


2-7. The Samian Heraion. Excavations here 


produced thirty-five fragments of miniature pot- 


. SOLDIERS ON THE CERTOSA SITULA, 


BotoGna (Ducat). 


tery shields which must have been votive offer- 
ings. When complete they measured up to about 
20 cms. in diameter (Eilmann, 1933, 118). Six 
of these had in the center patterns of the Herz- 
sprung type (figs. 3-6), of which two (figs. 3 and 
6) repeat all the three details of the full pattern 
of the Idalion shield. It would seem that these 
represent the basic scheme of which the others 
are simplifications. This design must have had 
some significance, but it is hard now to be sure 
of what it was. Eilmann suggests a derivation 
from the labyrinth. Mahr (1937, 383) follows 
Undset’s view that it has to do with preventive 
magic and that the pattern represents the wound 
that the shield was to ward off. As for date, four 


of these fragments including figs. 3, 4, 6 came 
from below the level of Hekatompedos II and one 
(fig. 5) from the filling of Altar V. The others 
were unlocalized. The stratum below the level of 


Hekatompedos II contained sherds which repre- 


* References are to the works listed in the Bibliography at the end of the article. 
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sented both the end of the Geometric Period 
and the beginning of the orientalizing. This then 
represents a date in the later eighth-century or 
early seventh century. Altar V, judging by its 
pottery, belongs to the later eight century. These 
dates give us the approximate position in time 
of these votive shields. 

8. Delphi. An undated fragment of a bronze 
shield (fig. 7) Here the concentric rings have the 
V-shaped indentation, but they do not penetrate 
the central boss. Around them were concentric 
rows of bosses and concentric ridges (Homolle, 
1908, 25, fig. 99). 

9. Mt. Ida, Crete. Part of Shield 67 from the 
Cave of Zeus (fig. 8). This is not a shield in its 
own right but a miniature representation of a 
shield on a large one (Kunze, 1931, pl. 43, 67). 
As at Delphi, the rings around the boss have 
the V-shaped indentation, but the boss is not 
penetrated. Also there are concentric circles of 
small bosses but no concentric ridges between 
the rows of bosses as at Delphi. It seems to me 
quite possible that this shield belongs early in 
the eighth century. It has a certain similarity to 
an actual bronze shield found in Denmark (fig. 
25). 

The Date of the Cretan Shields 


Since the direct evidence for the date of Shield 
67 is not by itself sufficient, it will be necessary 
to consider briefly the date of the Cretan shields 
as a whole. Since Kunze published his Kretische 
Bronzereliefs in 1931, there has been some doubt 
as to whether this series of shields, found mainly 
in the Cave of Zeus on Mt. Ida, really began in 
the earlier eighth century or even perhaps the 
end of the ninth century B.c., as the author pro- 
posed. This doubt was expressed at the time by 
Matz (1933, 457) in his review of Kunze’s book 
and also more recently by Miss Sylvia Benton 
(1938-39, 52). 

Kunze himself seems more recently to have 
reduced a little the date for the beginning of the 
series (Benton, 1938-39, 52). Miss Benton takes 
the position that the shields date between 685 
and 640 on the ground that they influenced 
Protocorinthian and Early Corinthian vases. 
But in this case it would seem that the vases 
give only a terminus ante quem. Kunze himself 
(1931, 265) dated some of the shields early on 
account of the Attic gold bands whose ornament 
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resembles closely that of the shields. These 
gold bands are found with vases of the pure and 
strong geometric style that preceded the found- 
ing of the first colonies in the west about 750. 
Since 1931 some evidence has come to light that 
that 


go back into what we 


tends to support the idea some of these 
orientalizing shields may 
generally think of as the geometric period. In- 
deed Mr. T. J. Dunbabin has kindly mentioned 
to me the recent and unpublished discovery of 
such a shield in Crete with the kind of protogeo- 
metric pottery that lasted there until the first 


SPHINXES FROM THE DELPHI SHIELD 
(AMANDRY). 


Fic. 12. 


half of the eighth century. Since my purpose 
here is chronological, I shall review briefly the 
evidence of date. I shall leave on one side the 
interesting question as to whether the Cretan 
shields are Greek work or imports from western 
Asia. 

First of all, I shall take Kunze’s No. 54 (fig. 
10). Miss Benton says that the net mane of the 
lion resembles the Corinthian manes of the last 
quarter of the seventh century. But it also occurs 
on a griffon among the older group of Nimrud 
ivories (fig. 11). These were found by Loftus in 
a part of the southeast palace at Nimrud that 
was build by Ashurnasirpal IT (883-859 B.c.) It 
seems not to have been disturbed from that time 
until its discovery (Barnett, 1933, 189, pl. 26, 2). 
Hence the net mane existed in the east in the 
first half of the ninth century. 

The lions’ bodies, Says Miss Benton, (1938-9, 
56), are at latest those of Payne’s transitional 
period. Now Kunze himself (1931, 250, pl. 55C) 
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figures a sphinx with this kind of body and simi- — shield of Cretan type with friezes of grazing stags 
lar long legs and with the same “banded” wings and sphinxes (fig. 12). The shield is poorly pre- 
as on the lions of Shield 54. It is on a Cyeladic — served, but it is clear that the sphinxes have the 


vase whose ornament is otherwise purely geo- same short bodies, long legs and banded wings 


O6 


6) 


Fic. 138. REstoRATION OF THE Hunt Surevp, Mr. Ipa (KUNzE). 
metric. Banded wings also occur on the earlier as the winged lions of Shield 54. Thus this shield, 
but ill-dated sculptures of Senjirli (Luschan, which Kunze places in his later group, may be 
1902, figs. 97, 116, pl. 42). Also in 1989 Amandry — at least a half century older than Miss Benton’s 
(1944-5, 36) found at Delphi a hoard under the — date of 650. 

Sacred Way. This consisted of geometric objects We next come to the Hunt Shield (Kunze’s 
hardly later than 700, but also included a bronze No. 6), which Kunze places in his earlier group 
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(fig. 13). Miss Benton would put this shield also 
about 650, and compares the lion hunt to that 
on the Chigi Olpe. But the resemblance between 
the two hardly goes very far since the two lion- 
hunting scenes are quite different. Also much 
older elements are clearly traceable in the Hunt 
Shield. The arrangement of straps in the horses’ 
bridles is that of Ashurnasirpal’s time in Assyria 
(883-859), but which does not appear in the 
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These Samarian ivories came from an area where 
the stratigraphy was disturbed, but the excava- 
tors cite epigraphical evidence for a date in the 
ninth century. Watzinger (1933, 112) says that 
one group of the Samarian ivories are probably 
eighth century, but these do not belong to it. 
The lion behind the two kneeling archers in the 
outer border of the Hunt Shield has a mane that 
resembles a broad belt (Kunze, 1931, pl. 18, 6), 
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Fic. 14. TiGLATH-PILESER’s VULTURE (LAYARD), 


sculptures of later Assyrian kings (Layard, 1849, 
pls. 10, 18, 14, ete.). This also apparently occurs 
at Senjirli in the sculptures of the citadel gate 
(Luschan, 1902, fig. 102, pl. 39). These are hard 
to date but are certainly older than the eighth 
century. range from the ninth 
century B.c. back to the 2nd millenium (Pottier, 
1926, 70; Hogarth, 1926, 14; Garstang, 1929, 
260; Luschan, 1898, 173). The large lion on the 
reader’s right in the central field has the squared- 
off mane characteristic of eighth century lions 
of Sakje-geuzi (Garstang, 1929, 275, pl. 48; 
Hogarth, 1926, 22; Pottier, 1926, 94) and of 


others from Samaria (Crowfoot, 1938, 25, pl. 9). 


Suggestions 


though it seems to me only a form of the square- 
cut mane. In the drawing of the shield, this lion 
(fig. 13) is partly restored, but the belt-like mane 
is fully justified. This mane is also seen in the 
Samarian ivories (Crowfoot, 1938, 25, pl. 10, 1) 
and the excavators compare it to the belt of the 
Egyptian belted lion, though without much 
justification. In any case, lions with square-cut 
manes also occur in Assyria, but not before the 
time of Sargon IT (722-705). Earlier manes of the 
ninth and eighth centuries in Assyria have a 
point aimed at the ribs (Wallis Budge, 1914, pl. 
6, 12, 42; Layard, 1849, pl. 53; Thureau-Dangin, 
1931, pl. 3). Perhaps a new fashion was intro- 
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duced as a result of the western contacts of the 
expanding empire. 

While the Hunt Shield may have ninth cen- 
tury features, it also has one that seems later, 
the vulture on the back of one of the lions. This 
is considerably restored in the drawing (fig. 13), 
but enough of it was actually recovered (Kunze, 
1931, pl. 13) to make the restoration probable. 
A similar vulture (fig. 14) is seen in an Assyrian 
relief of Tiglath-Pileser II], 745-727 B.c., (Lay- 
ard, 1849, pl. 64) and on one of the famous 
Nimrud bowls. These bowls (Layard, 1853, pls. 
57-68, esp. pl. 62) were found in the Juniper 
Palace at Nimrud, originally built by Ashur- 
nasirpal IT. But the palace, which had fallen into 
disrepair, was restored by Sargon IL (722—705). 
The contents seem to date from his reign rather 
than from that of Ashurnasirpal (Barnett, 1935, 
185). But these bowls have Phoenician inscrip- 
tions, indicating that they came from the 
Mediterranean coast either as plunder or tribute. 
Bissing (1923-24, 180) believed that they were 
of Sargon’s time, but it would seem quite possible 
that they were older and that the last quarter of 
the eighth century is only a terminus ante quem. 
In any case, the appearance of this vulture on a 
relief of Tiglath-Pileser and on one of the Nimrud 
bowls indicates that the form was current in the 
second half of the eighth century. But that on 
Tiglath-Pileser’s relief stands apart from other 
Assyrian birds. It is perhaps a form that was 
transferred to Assyria when Assyria conquered 
the lands to the west. From this, one may con- 
clude that the Hunt Shield contains forms cur- 
rent in the ninth and eighth centuries, and that 
Miss Benton’s date of 650 is unnecessarily late. 

A motive that puzzled Kunze was the frieze 
of grazing stags such as appear on Shields 54 
(fig. 10) and 59 (fig. 15). Shield 54 has already 
been discussed. Shield 59, which came from 
Palaikastro, was dated by Miss Benton to 685, 
and she believes it to be the earliest of the series. 
Kunze (1931, 156) thought that processions of 
grazing stags were essentially Greek. But the 
ivories discovered at Arslan Tash in North 
Syria show that such a motive existed there in 
the ninth century. The Arslan Tash ivories con- 
tain an inscription referring to “our lord Hazael,”’ 
and epigraphical evidence makes it probable that 
this was the Hazael who was King of Damascus 
in the second half of the ninth century. Indeed 


these ivories may be those referred to by Adad 
Nirari III of Assyria about 800 as tribute re- 
ceived from Hazael’s successor (Thureau-Dangin 
1931, 135). Among the Arslan Tash ivories were 
animal plaques which had belonged to friezes, 
and among them are some showing grazing stags, 
(fig. 16). A part of another frieze showing two 
grazing stags, similar but somewhat cruder, was 
found at Samaria and also dating from the ninth, 
according to the excavators (Crowfoot, 1938, 26, 


Fic. 18. RestorRED SPHINX FROM THE NIMRUD 
Ivortes (BARNETT). 


pl. 10, 8). As in the case of the ivory lions, these 
are not among the group which Watzinger (1933, 
112) was inclined to place in the eighth century. 
Another fragment of a somewhat similar stag, 
but poorly preserved, was among the ivories dis- 
covered by Layard in the Juniper Palace at Nim- 
rud (Layard, 1849, pl. 91, 31). These ivories 
existed in the reign of Sargon in the last quarter 
of the eighth century, but they may be older. 
Barnett (1935, 185) accepts the ninth century 
date of the Arslan Tash ivories, and compares 
Lavard’s ivories to them. But the style of some 
of them is a little more developed and the 
relief a little higher. Hence he suggests the first 
half of the eighth century for them. In any ease, 
the stags on Shield 59 reflect forms of the ninth 
and eighth centuries and hence this shield may 
be considerably earlier than 685. 

Finally I come to Shield 5, which Kunze 
placed quite early in his series (fig. 17). On this 
shield is a sphinx wearing a peculiar head-dress. 
This head-dress is explained by the Hittite-like 
cap and curl of hair (fig. 18) worn by sphinxes 
from the ivories found at Nimrud by Loftus in a 
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part of the Southeast Palace of Ashurnasirpal II 
(883-859) which was not subsequently disturbed 
(Barnett, 1935, 186, pl. 25, 1, fig. 3). The two 
types of sphinx are different, and indeed the 
drawing of the one from Nimrud is largely resto- 
ration except for the head and head-dress. But the 
maker of Shield 5 has copied the head-dress of the 
Nimrud sphinx. It is also important that in this 
case the Asiatic model belongs to the first half of 
the ninth century. Such curls of hair and head- 
dresses with a knob on the end are of course a 
fairly familiar feature of Syro-Hittite art. But the 
striking similarity here is the head-dress that 
slopes sharply backward and the fact that it is 
worn by a sphinx. Shield 5 also has a frieze of 
grazing roe deer. For these there seems to be no 
Asiatic parallel, but Kunze thought (1931, 153) 
that they were taken over from the developed 
geometric style. But if stags and other animal 
friezes can be early, a frieze of roe deer is not 
necessarily evidence for lateness. In any case, 
Shield 5 has one ninth century element. Hence 
it could well belong to the first half of the eighth 
century or even be a little earlier. Now Shield 5 
also has a peculiar type of plant ornament. This 
precise plant ornament occurs on only one other 
Cretan shield, No. 67 (fig. 9), which also had 
upon it a representation (fig. 8) of a Herzsprung 
shield (Kunze, 1931, pls. 43, 44). Both also share 
a very careless and angular form of the 2-strand 
interlace punctuated by dots, though similar 
interlaces occur on some of the other shields. 
These facts would seem to offer some grounds 
for placing Shield 67 as early as Shield 5. 

I have tried so far to show that evidence un- 
available to Kunze in 1931 supports his view that 
the earliest of the Cretan shields contain ele- 
ments datable in the ninth and eighth centuries 
in western Asia. Thus it would seem reasonable 
to suggest that the series may have begun by 
about 800, if not a little before. This is supported 
by another factor. Kunze later (1935-36, 218) 
published a group of oriental ivories also from 
the Cave of Zeus on Mt. Ida, where most of the 
shields were found. Some of these are small 
fragments but may be related to the Loftus 
group of the Nimrud ivories which belong to the 
first half of the ninth century. Another is a frag- 
ment of a sphinx (Kunze, 1935-6, pl. 84, 1). This 
is very close to an ivory sphinx from Arslan 
Tash (Thureau-Dangin, 1931, pl. 30:31) evi- 
dently of the second half of the ninth century. 


It has two less close parallels ¥rom Nimrud, both 
from the Layard ivories, perhaps of the first half 
of the eighth century (Layard, 1849, pl. 89, 13: 
Wallis Budge, 1922, pl. 41, 9). Still another is a 
grazing animal which may well be a stag (Bar- 
nett, 1948, 4). These objects indicate that ori- 
ental ivories of the kind to which the shields 
are related were reaching Crete at an early date. 
One could suggest the ninth century for these 
ivories, but Kunze makes the more modest claim 
that they reached Crete about 800. He again 
stresses (1935-36, 227) as he did in Kretische 
Bronzereliefs (247f) that there were connections 
between Greece and the Orient during the Geo- 
metric Period. It would seem that Crete, through 
its links with Cyprus, was subjected to these 
influences earlier than mainland Greece. Finally, 
to return to Shield 67, it cannot be said that 
the evidence of date is conclusive. But it would 
not be inconsistent with the evidence to sug- 
gest the first half of the eighth century B.c. or 
even the late ninth. It is also interesting to 


note in this connection that, despite a wide dis- 
tribution through Europe (fig. 19), the Herz- 
sprung shields are not associated with the Greek 
colonies in Italy. 


Herzsprung Shields in the Rest of Europe: 
Shields of the V-Type Outside Greek Lands 


Iberian Peninsula 


These examples, all in the southwestern part 
of the peninsula, are representations of shields 
carved on flat rocks. There are six of these and, 
since they are the subject of a recent study by 
Edin MacWhite (1947, 158), I shall not refer to 
them in detail. In them, as in many of the non- 
Aegean examples, the Herzsprung ornament has 
moved toward the circumference. 


1. Solana de Cabafias, Carceres (fig. 20). This 
shows a schematized warrior with his sword, 
spear, shield and four-wheeled wagon. He also 
has two enigmatic objects, conceivably a mirror 
and a helmet. The sword does not seem to have 
an antennae hilt or to be a late Hallstatt dagger 
with a horse-shoe hilt, as Sprockhoff suggests 
(1930, 41). MacWhite (1947, 160) is probably 
right in pointing out its similarity to the carp’s 
tongue sword of the Late Bronze Age of Europe. 
The shields shows the handle and the V-shaped 
indentations. 

2-6. The shields in the other rock carvings are 
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all much the same as that from Solana de 
Cabanas, and all have the V-shaped indentations, 
but they do not include as many other objects. 
They are all marked on the map (fig. 19). 
Martinez Santa-Olalla (1946, 65, 118), places 
these in the Spanish period called Atlantic 
Bronze Age II, which he dates 900-650 B.c., 
though his dates may be too early. He equates 
the beginning of this period with Iron Age IT in 
Italy, which seems to start about 750, while the 
other end of it he equates—or very nearly — with 
the beginning of Late Hallstatt. But on Italian 
evidence Late Hallstatt does not start until the 
second half of the sixth century. 

These rock carvings clearly imply that this 
type of shield, known in the eight-seventh cen- 
tury Aegean world, was also known in south- 
western Iberia. But the distribution clearly has 
nothing to do with Gades (Cadiz) or the Guadal- 
quivir drainage. Also, if Gades and 'Tartessos are 
to be connected (Carpenter, 1948, 479), it had 
nothing to do with Tartessos either. Rather, 
the distribution suggests trade going up the 
valley of the Guardiana, whose lower reaches 
now form the southernmost part of the boundary 
between Spain and Portugal. Possibly the Tagus 
might have been another route of entry. Also the 
chronological element is interesting. Up to now 
the earliest post-Bronze Age foreign objects 
found in Spain are a late seventh century helmet 
from the vicinity of Cadiz (Carpenter, 1946, 
430; 1948, 476, 479) and a scarab of Psammeti- 
chos I (663-609) from southern Portugal (Cor- 
rela, 1925, 21). Also, the tradition of the very 
early founding of Cadiz now seems to find little 
support. But the rock-carvings of these shields 
open the possibility of other connections in the 
seventh and even eighth centuries with Spain. 
If one recalls the numerous clay votive shields 
of this type from Samos, one thinks at once of 
Herodotus’ story (IV, 152) of the Samian ship 
master Kolaios who discovered the Pillars of 
Hercules and Tartessos about 630 B.c. (Busolt, 
1893, vol. 1, 482, note 3 for date). But since this 
type of shield was in existence in Greek lands 
somewhat earlier, there may have been previous 
contacts between the Greeks and the people of 
southern Spain. 


Treland 


Ireland has produced two remarkable objects 
of the V-type, both isolated finds in peat bogs. 


7. Clonbrin, Co. Longford. (Coffey, 1913, 77, 
fig. 70; Sprockhoff, 1930, 16, pl. 3a.) This is 
made of leather, but is obviously the same as the 
Spanish rock carvings, even to the groups of 
bosses or rivet heads between the ridges (fig. 21). 

8. Churchfield, Knock, Co. Mayo. (O 
Riordain, 1946, 161, pl. 14, 2.) This is a wooden 
form for making a leather shield like the one 
from Clonbrin (fig. 22). 

Both these Irish objects reflect the Spanish 
type and the same route of trade that reached 
Spain from the Aegean. This is not to say that 
Greek seamen visited Ireland at this time, but 
it is clear from the similarity of the shields, 
especially the V-shaped notch in the concentric 
rings, that someone carried the idea on from 
Spain. Festus Avienus, through whose fourth 
century Latin verses we have echoes of the time 
between the fourth and sixth centuries, B.c., and 
possibly before (Berthelot, 1934, 57, 139), says 
in lines 113-116 that the Tartessians traded with 
the Oestrymnides and that even the Carthaginian 
colonists and the people from around ,the Pillars 
of Hercules visited the same regions. The Oes- 
trymnides have generally been identified with the 
islands off the Breton coast, but Berthelot, the 
most recent editor of Avienus, thinks that Corn- 
wall and its islands and promontories are meant 
(Berthelot, 1934, 58). In any case, this hints at 
early contacts between southern Spain and the 
western end of the English Channel, not too far 
from Ireland. In fact, there was nothing new in 
this even in the sixth century B.c. The custom of 
burial in collective tombs, sometimes corbel- 
vaulted, had spread in the same way as early as 
the third millenium from Spain to Brittany, the 
British Isles and the southern Baltic, and had 
soon been followed by a diffusion of the use of 
metal from the Mediterranean along the same 
route. The fact that the Spanish period to which 
these shields belong is called Atlantic Bronze Age 
Il emphasizes coastwise trade. 


Shields of the U-Type 
Bohemia 


9. Pilsen (Sprockhoff, 1930, 11, 18, pl. 4). This 
bronze shield has a U-shaped indentation in the 
central boss and a plain interruption in one of the 
concentric circles (fig. 23). It was found in a 
hoard of bronzes with which was also found a 
pot. The bronzes are of indeterminate type, but 
Professor Childe, who has examined the pot 
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personally, tells me that he places it definitely 
(Childe, 
This period is roughly 


in Central European Bronze Age E. 
1929, 345, pl. 15: 1, 2,) 
contemporary with the Geometric in Greece. 
The Pilsen find is of capital importance because 
there is all too little evidence of associated finds 
for dating these shields in Europe. Most of them 
appear to have been votive offerings and hence 
were buried by themselves. 


Germany 

10 and 
very similar bronze shields were found together 
here (Sprockhoff, 1930, 10, pl. 5). In these, the 
U-shaped interruptions occur in the two outer 


11. Herzsprung, Ostprignitz. Two 


rings, While the innermost ring has a plain inter- 
ruption. One is shown in fig. 24. Also in the other 
the whole outer set of bands of small bosses and 
concentric circles is interrupted. This second 
shield closely resembles one from Taarup in 
Denmark (fig. 26). Sometimes these shields are 
wrongly said to have come from Magdeburg 
(Lindenschmit, 1881, pl. 2: 1, 2; Déchelette, 
1924, 439, fig. 181, 2). 
Denmark 

12 and 18. These were found long ago in Den- 
mark (fig. 25), but the site is unrecorded (Brond- 
sted, 1939, 192, fig. 179). One of them resembles 
the Pilsen shield, but the other has points in 
common with the Shield 67 from Mt. Ida since 
the lines with indentations are close to the central 
boss, and since lines of small bosses oceur fur- 
ther away and are not separated by raised lines. 
On the map (fig. 19) these are shown in the sea 
to the east of Jutland. 
Mose, Falster (fig. 26). This 
shield, found in 1946, is the most recent to come 


14. Taarup 


to light. It belongs to the same type as the 
German shields (Becker, 1947, 91; Brgnsted, 
1948, 225, pl. 14B). 

Sweden 


15. Nackhiille, Halland (Sprockhoff, 1930, 8, 
pl. 6; Montelius, 1917, 51, fig. 1164). This re- 
sembles the two shields from Herzsprung except 
that it has a frieze of geometric-looking ducks 
(fig. 27). 


Treland 


16. Cloonlara, Co. Mayo (fig. 28). This is a 
wooden shield reproducing the chief character- 
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istics of a bronze one of the Herzsprung type 
with the U-shaped interruption in the concentric 
rings (Mahr, 1947, 383, pl. 25). 

17. A very similar wooden shield from Anna- 
dale, Co. Leitrim (Coffey, 1913, p. 75, fig. 69; 
Sprockhoff, 1930, 16, pl. 3b). 


Italy 


18. Bologna. I have left this to the last because 
it seems much later than the others and provides 
a terminal date for the Herzsprung idea. On the 
Certosa situla (Ducati, 1928, 251, figs. 117, 118), 
found in a tomb also containing an Attic lekythos 
of about 490 B.c. (Jacobsthal, 1944, 1), 
diers carrying shields with the U-shaped inden- 


are sol- 


tations in the bosses (fig. 1). All the shields of 
the U-type are slightly oval, but here the oval is 
elongated. Here, as in the examples from Pilsen 
(fig. 23) and Denmark (fig. 25), one of the rivets 
evidently holding the handle is placed inside the 
U-shaped indentation. This is of importance 
because the Certosa situla is evidently much 
later than the existing shields. It implies that the 
Pilsen shield should probably not be separated 
by an extremely long period from the Certosa 
situla. It seems, for instance, more reasonable on 
this account to place the Pilsen shield at some- 
where about 800 B.c. at the end of Central Euro- 
pean Bronze Age E (see p. 308 below) than back 
in the ninth or tenth centuries. This also renders 
less likely the possibility that Pilsen represents 
the simple beginning of the Herzsprung idea. To 
my mind, it makes it more probable that it is a 
simplification of the more elaborate idea seen in 
Samos and Cyprus. 


Distribution 


The first thing that one notices from the dis- 
tribution map (fig. 19) is that all of the shields 
of the U-type on the Continent lie along or at 
the northern end of the well-trodden Central 
Amber Route (Navarro, 1925) that connected 
Mycenaean Greece and afterwards Etruscan 
Italy with the amber coasts of Denmark and the 
Baltic. The Greek connection with the Amber 
Route was evidently made by sea through the 
Adriatic. The map shows also that the Herz- 
sprung shields have nothing to do with the Greek 
colonies in southern Italy or with the Etruscan 
ones in central Italy. In Italy there have been 
found many bronze shields decorated with rows 
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of bosses and dating from the second half of the 
eighth century and later. Akerstrém (1943, 102) 
lists many Italian examples, though he dates 
the earliest ones too late (see also Paribeni, 
1928). But the only Italian trace of the Herz- 
sprung type is a much later one from Bologna, 
probably a reaction from the north. Hence it 
might be inferred that this form was introduced 
into the areas along the Amber Route from Greek 
lands before the Etruscan and Greek colonization of 
Italy that was under way in the eighth century. 
This is supported by the resemblance of one of 
the Danish shields (fig. 25) to Shield 67 from 
Mt. Ida (fig. 8), which could well belong to the 
earlier eighth century and might be even a little 
older still. 

As for the U-type in Ireland, Mahr (1937, 383) 
and Sprockhoff (1930, 29) have postulated a 
British-Irish origin for the European bronze 
shields in general since they are very numerous 
in the British Isles. But the lack of the Herz- 
sprung type of shield in Great Britain certainly 
rules it out as a point of departure for this par- 
ticular type. It seems to me more probable that 
Ireland is the terminus rather than the starting 
point of both the U- and the V-types. The V-type 
came from the Aegean to Spain and thence to 
Ireland by the old Atlantic sea route. The 
Herzsprung form went northward by the Central 
Amber Route and developed the U-type, which 
later went from Seandinavia to Ireland. It may 
seem odd that Great Britain was omitted, but the 
U-type of shield was not the only Late Bronze 
Age form of the period that is common both to 
Scandinavia and Ireland. Others are the bronze 
trumpet, sunflower pins and gold trumpet-ended 
bracelets. All these develop in Seandinavia or 
adjacent areas and transfer themselves to Ireland 
in the Late Bronze Age but are less common in 
Britain. Also this same route was followed by 
the first Viking raiders who came to Ireland 
around northern Scotland in the eighth century 
A.D, 


Implications for the Chronology of the 
European Bronze Age 


The chronology of a large part of the European 
Bronze Age depends ultimately on Greece for its 
dating. Amber travelled down the Amber Route 
(fig. 19) from the North to Greece, and Mycena- 
ean ideas travelled up to Central Europe and the 
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Southern Baltic. The Middle Bronze Age of 
Central Europe (Reinecke’s Periods B and C) 
parallels the Mycenaean Age. Reinecke’s Period 
D (1911, 205), his Late Bronze Age in Central 
Europe, is now seen to parallel the latest My- 
cenaean and Submycenaean. 

After Bronze Age D, Reinecke placed his 
Hallstatt Iron Age, also divided into A, B, C, 
and ID). Hallstatt A has been supposed to start 
about 1000 B.c., though Reinecke (1911, 231) 
originally dated it 1200-1000 B.c. But the divi- 
sions A and B (Reinecke, 1911, 315) have proved 
unsatisfactory. In the first place, they are not an 
“iron age” but divisions of the Urnfield Culture 
that really belong to the Late Bronze Age. Also 
Reinecke’s Hallstatt B, a mere local phase in 
southwest had 


broader principles in various ways by other au- 


Germany, been defined on 
thors. The Hallstatt cemetery itself, which is a 
true Iron Age site, belongs to periods C and D 
(Reinecke, 1911, 399, 144). We thus find that the 
true Iron Age of Central Europe starts in the 
seventh century B.c. under the influence of the 
Etruscans and Greeks who had brought to Italy 
the higher iron-using civilization of the eastern 
Mediterranean during the eighth century. 

This leaves an immensely long Late Bronze 
Age in Central Europe from the thirteenth cen- 
tury B.c. to the seventh. The chronology of this 
period and its Mediterranean connections has 
recently been reviewed by Childe (1948, 177) and 
Hawkes (1948, 196). Childe now divides this long 
Late Bronze Age into D (equaling Reinecke’s 
DD), E (equaling Reinecke’s Hallstatt A) and F 
(equaling more or less the Hallstatt B of some 
authors). For Hawkes, F is the period from about 
750 B.c. to about 640 during which bronze types 
made in Etruscan Italy were beginning to pene- 
trate Central Europe. But F also contains are 
fibulae (Childe, 1948, 187) which for Furumark 
date from 1230 and 1125 in Greece, as well as 
“*Kimmerian”’ bridle bits (Childe, 1948, 191) that 
should be no older than 700. Childe furthermore 
doubts the validity of the Italian evidence. 
Hawkes points out (1948, 208) that the are fibula 
must have gone first to Italy where it languished 
without going on to Central Europe, until the 
eighth century. Such would seem to be the ex- 
planation. Up to late in the Mycenaean Age trade 


between Greece and the region of the Amber 
Route continued. But evidently during the 
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Geometric Period in Greece, Greek traffic with 
the Amber Route was minimal. 

Once the Greeks and Etruscans were well es- 
tablished in Italy by the mid-eighth century, 
the amber trade took on a new vigor, as is shown 
by the enormous amounts of amber in early 
Etruscan tombs such as those at Vetulonia. But 
the Herzsprung shields in Central Europe and 
the Southern Baltic areas imply that the begin- 
ning of the revival of this trade with the Mediter- 
ranean world is perhaps detectible even earlier 
in connection with the Greeks. In this light the 
Pilsen find also implies that Childe’s Bronze Age 
E really did last down to about 800. Also the 
earliest of the Northern shields are assigned, 
though only on grounds of style and comparison 
with Pilsen, to Northern Bronze Age IV, which 
is more or less contemporary with Central Euro- 
pean E. This further implies that Childe’s Cen- 
tral European F must start after the beginning 
of the eighth century, and helps to confirm the 
evidence of types derived from Etruscan Italy. 

The foregoing chronological discussion is based 
on the view that the Herzsprung type was in exist- 
ence in Greek lands about 800 if not a little 
before. The evidence for this is not vet entirely 
satisfactory. The Pilsen type with the rivet in 
the indentation in the boss could be the starting 
point, though it does not seem probable to me. 
In that case, the idea would have spread to 
Greece by the eighth century and then have been 
transmitted westward to Spain and Ireland. But, 
provided one accepts the compact and elaborate 
type seen in Samos and Cyprus as representing 
the starting point of the Herzsprung motive, its 
date in the Greek world, whatever it is, is a 
terminus post quem for the end of Central Euro- 
pean Bronze Age E and Northern Bronze Age 
IV. Even if one does not, and prefers to take 
Pilsen as the starting point, the Herzsprung 
shields still indicate wide connection between 
Greek lands and other parts of Europe at a little 
known period. 
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SOME INSCRIPTIONS ON VASES: 


J. D. BEAZLEY 


1. On the Middle Corinthian column-krater 
New York 27.116, with the wedding of Paris and 
Helen (Bull. Metr. 23° pp. 48-9, Alexander, 
whence, A, Payne NC. pl. 33, 5 with p. 318, no. 
1187 and p. 163 no. 17), the inscription to left of 
the horses’ heads is Automedousa. The woman is 
named and not the man. An Automedousa was 
mother of Iolaos, but here a Trojan woman is 
meant. Medousa a daughter of Priam was men- 
tioned by Stesichorus and portrayed by Poly- 
gnotus in his Iliupersis at Delphi (Paus. 10, 26, 
9). 

2. For the name Sdphortos see Hesp. 12, 88. 
A third Corinthian 
column-krater in Florence, described by Payne 
in NC. p. 329 no. 1464 and p. 167, 59, on which 
one of the men taking part in the symposion is 
called Sphortos: S(o)phortos? 


occurrence may be on a 


For the name compare Lwvairns, LVaxdapos, 
Lwoivews (see Schulze Quaestiones epicae pp. 398 
and 531). 

3. A small Attic black-figured fragment, from 
a vase of uncertain shape, in Athens, found on the 
Acropolis (Graef, pl. 93, 2209) shows part of a 
foot-race : a man with curly hair, running last; 
in front of him a youth running; and in front of 
the vouth the hair of a third figure. To right of 
the man’s head is the beginning of a horizontal 
inscription, PAL... 
is part of another inscription, written down- 
sentation of the games at the funeral of Pelias on 
the Chest of Kypselos (Paus. 5, 17, 10) the run- 
ners were Melanion, Neotheus, Phalareus, Ar- 


. To right of his arm there 


wards, . retr. In repre- 


geios, and Iphiklos, in that order. The man on 
the Acropolis fragment ought to be Phal|[areus}, 
and the subject the The date is 


* My thanks are due to Miss Lucy Talcott who kindly 
sent me a photograph of no. 21 and gave me permission to 
publish it; to Mr. Pierre Devambez for allowing me to figure 
no. 8; to Mr. Bernard Ashmole for verifying my reading of 
London E696; to Dr. Dietrich von Bothmer for verifying my 
readings on nos, 1 and 8, for sending me photographs, taken 
by himself, of no. 8, and for examining no, 20; to Mr, Theo- 
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quite early in the second quarter of the sixth 
century. The Games for Pelias are figured on two 
other vases of the second quarter, the Corinthian 
Amphiaraos krater in Berlin (FR. pll. 121-199, 
whence Pfuhl fig. 179) and fragments of an Attic 
dinos, in a strongly Corinthianizing style, from 
the Acropolis, in Athens (Graef pl. 27, 590; a new 
fragment Hesp. 2 p. 340, Broneer, Hesp. 9 p. 146, 
Roebuck). Later, they appeared on the Throne 
of Apollo at Amyklai. The most popular event 
with artists was the wrestling of Peleus and 
Atalanta, which is depicted on the fragments 
Acropolis 590, on two other vases from the 
second quarter of the sixth century, ‘the Chal- 
cidian hydria in Munich (FR. pl. 31) and the 
Attic hydria in Manchester (Micali Won. ined. 
pl. 41; AJA. 1944 p. 253, Charlton), and in many 
later works.! 

The second inscription, to right of the man’s 
arm, probably does not refer to the runners, but 
to the scene on the right of them, whatever that 
was. Langlotz reads ONEAOS, ovnyos, but the 
letter after the epsilon must be a lambda not 
a gamma. There is incision in what Langlotz 
takes to be an omicron at the beginning, and I 
did not feel certain that it was a letter at all. If it 
is part of something else we are left 
... JNELOS[..., retr., which suggests |SOE]- 
NELOs. The name appears on a Corinthian 
plaque in Berlin (AD. 1 pl. 7, 15, whence Friis 


with 


Johansen Iliaden fig. 4) and on the Chalcidian 
neck-amphora formerly in the Hope collection 
(Mon. 1 pl. 51, whence Pfuhl fig. 163 and Rumpf 
Chalk. Vasen pl. 12). 


Acropolis vase, either the painter has committed 


If Sthenelos was on the 


an anachronism, or there was more than one 
subject, for Sthenelos was of the generation after 


dore Burton Brown for sending me photographs of the La- 
conian cup-fragment Fig. 2 and to Dr. Giacomo Caputo for 
permission to publish them; to Dr. P. J. Riis for help with 
nos. 6 and 18 and for the new photograph of no. 18. 

1 In an archaic bronze relief from Perachora (Payne Pera- 
chora i pl. 50, 11-12) the right-hand wrestler wears a chitonis- 
kos and must be Atalanta wrestling with Peleus. 
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the Argonauts and cannot have been present at 
the Funeral of Pelias. Another Sthenelos, the 
father of Eurystheus, was of the generation be- 


fore the Argonauts, and cannot have been present 


either—unless perhaps as a judge. 

4. Fig. 1 gives a small fragment of an Attic 
lip-cup, from the middle of the sixth century or 
the third quarter, found at Naucratis and now 
in Oxford. The lip is decorated with a polypus, to 
left of which there is the fragmentary inscription 
_.. ILvTOSs. It would be odd if this were not 
TO}LVITOS. The inscription, for symmetry, 
must have continued to right of the picture, with 
a kados or perhaps rather an ezovece. 

The Attic form of the word is_ zodvzous; 
rovAvros and mwAvmos occur elsewhere. |TTO|- 
LvTTOs on the Oxford fragment may represent 
either (or or IlovAvmos), or 
equally well Hodbzous if the ov is not a true diph- 
thong. According to Schwyzer Griechische Gram- 
matik i p. 565 the ov of rods is not a true diph- 
thong: Dr. Paul Maas, to whom I owe this refer- 
ence, and who has kindly allowed me to consult 
him on this matter, explains that the desire to 
give more body to monosyllabic nominatives of 
the third declension led to lengthening of the 
vowel: mois, xeip, for *xep. This would not 
apply to compounds, and in zodbmous I assume 
that the vowel was lengthened under the influ- 
ence of zots. TlobAumos and as said above, 
occur outside of Attic, and other compounds of 
mob- have -zos in the nominative: see Buck and 
Petersen A Reverse Index p. 433, and add the 
proper name Médayumos, found side by side with 
MeAdutovs (Pind. P. 4, 126 and Pae. 4, 28).° 

Polypous or Polypos takes its place with other 
proper names borrowed from sea-creatures, like 
Kapkivos, Bpiyxos, Sxapos, and many others men- 
tioned by Bechtel (Die historischen Personen- 
namen pp. 580-592); Rhombos should probably 
be added (see the second edition of Payne and 
Young’s Archaic Sculpture from the Acropolis, 
bibliography). The Theban hero Astakos is ho- 
monymous with the ‘smooth lobster,’ but the 


? The oblique cases of *Oiéuros are familiar from Sophocles. 
OIAITTOS€ is actually written on a late fifth-century squat 
lekythos in the manner of the Meidias Painter, London E 
696 (JHS. 8 pl. 1, whence Robert Oidipus i p. 50; ARV. p. 
838 no. 48), but of course one cannot tell whether the writer 


name may have had another origin: for the form 
compare Ataxos, AaBéakos. 

5. The black-figured hydria by Psiax in 
Wiirzburg (319: Langlotz pl. 92; detail, Fest- 
gabe fiir Heinrich Bulle 64 fig. 1: JHS. 47 p. 92 
no. 9 and ARV. p. 10 no. 21) shows two men— 
warrior and driver—in a quadriga preceded by 
an archer. The horses are named: APION (retr.), 
AAPETOS, +OLAPAOS, $+ANO0S8. In 
Xanthos, $+ for +% as not infrequently, for 
example in the hydria by the Antimenes Painter 
Munich 1694 (JHS. 47 p. 68 fig. 3; AM. 41 pl. 31, 
1). +OLAPAOS is explained by Kretschmer 
(p. 121) as either for XAapyos or from an un- 


Fic. 1. Cup-FRAGMENT IN OXFORD. 


known noun *xwA7 ‘hoof’: it is rather 
with x miswritten for «: as Ilddapyos. 
’Ayperos = aiperos, chosen, choice. ’Ayperai rapa 
Kwois €vvéa kar’ €vavTov aipoimevar mpos 
deparecav THs ’AOnvas (Hesychius). Langlotz reads 
AAPETOS, not AAPETOS, and takes this 
to be for ’’Adpn|a}ros, Adrastos: but the second let- 
ter is surely gamma not delta. Arion was Adras- 
tos’ horse, and the fragmentary inscription . . . 
TOS to right of the shield is doubtless the end 
of the name Adrastos. A sixth inscription, run- 
ning downwards from near the archer’s hand to 
the horses’ hooves, is read by Langlotz as 
THIATTENTTAOS. The second letter and the 
fourth are damaged. What remains of the fourth 
may be part of a theta; what remains of the 
second might be anything. The third seems to 
be an alpha rather than a rho. The word intended 


must be Ilap@ev(o)zaos. It was wrong of the artist 


intended it to represent Oiduros or Oidimrous. (Cecil Smith 
reads OIAITTOY & in his catalogue, but this is an error: the 
correct reading was given by A. S. Murray in the prime publi- 
cation, JHS. 8 p. 320, and appears in the drawing that ac- 


companies it.) 
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FRAGMENT OF A LACONIAN CUP IN CYRENE (inside), 
SCALE IN CM. 


FRAGMENT OF A LACONIAN CUP IN CYRENE (outside). 
SCALE IN CM. 
Fic. 2. 
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to give this heroic name to an archer: he found 
itin a more ample picture representing the Seven 
against Thebes, or some of them, and misused it. 

Most of this is already in Brunn’s description 
of the vase (Bull. 1865 p. 54). 

The name of the hero occurs on other works of 
art. Parthanapaes is one of the inscriptions on 
the archaic Etruscan scarab in Berlin (Furtwiing- 
ler A.G. pl. 16, 27 and pl. 51, 2) with five of the 
Seven against Thebes. The earliest occurrence, in 
the second quarter of the sixth century, is on a 
fragment of a Laconian cup by the Hunt Painter, 
found at Cyrene and now in the Cyrene Museum 
(Fig. 2). The lower right-hand portion of the 
picture inside is preserved, with parts of four 
heroes, all dressed in short chitons and striding 
to left. The foremost has drawn his sword, but 
his right forearm is grasped by the second; the 
other two extend their right arms. One leg of 
the fourth and much else are cut off by the bor- 
der, the picture being of the porthole type fa- 
voured by this artist (Lane in BSA. 34 pp. 141 
143). The second man, he who grasps the swords- 
man, is named TTAP@ENOTTAOS (retr.); the 
.. OF (also retr.). 


A large goose finds a place between the swords- 


name of the second ends in. 


man’s legs and another between the legs of Par- 
thenopaios; an eagle flies between Parthenopaios 
and the next man. There are also plants in the 
field. All that remains of the secondary design in 
the exergue is a hand and a sargos-like fish. One 
might that the Triton, 
swimming. There was probably a third picture in 
a lunette. 


guess subject was 


The theme of the main picture is a quarrel in 
which some of the Seven took part. This makes 
one think of the fight represented by Bathycles 
on the Throne of Apollo at Amyklai: “Adpaoros 
kal Tudeds ’Augtapaov Kai Avxodpyov tov IIpw- 
vakTos uaxns (Paus. 3, 18, 3). 

One’s first thought is that the word yaxn im- 
plies a pitched battle rather than the unpremedi- 
tated affair shown in the Laconian picture; but 


3 See also Bethe Thebanische Heldenlieder, pp. 49-50. 

‘If seven heroes were figured and no more, there were 
probably three figures on the left, all turned to right. A regu- 
lar figure in the Attic quarrel-scenes is the man in the middle 
who interposes between the two fighters; it is doubtful 
whether there was such a figure on the Laconian cup. 

> Our first mention of Eteoklos is in Aeschylus, but Aeschy- 
lus cannot have been the first to make him one of the Seven. 
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two heroes with swords are no doubt sufficient 
to make a payn. 

Nothing is known about the conflict figured 
by Bathykles, and it has been conjectured that 
Pausanias has interchanged Amphiaraos and 
Tydeus—Tydeus being a quarrelsome character 
and Amphiaraos more the peacemaker: but we 
do not know the circumstances: Amphiaraos may 
have been attacked, and forced to defend him- 
self.8 

There were other disputes among the Seven. 
Polyneikes and Tydeus quarrelled, in Argos 
(Apollodorus 3, 6, 1), but this was before the 
muster of the chiefs, so can hardly be represented 
here. Tydeus and Amphiaraos, according to 
Aeschylus, were at odds (Septem 377 ff. and 570 
ff.: see also Apollodorus 3, 6, 8): itis not said that 
they assaulted each other, but it is quite pos- 
sible. 

In any case the Laconian cup represents a 
quarrel in which some of the Seven took part, and 
it revives the question whether some of the 
quarrel-scenes on Attic vases (for instance the 
black-figured hydria, of the Leagros Group, in the 
British Museum, B 327, ABS. p. 14, 2; CV. pl. 
86 and pl. 89, 1), may not after all be taken from 
the story of the Seven against Thebes: this was 
suggested by Jahn (Sitzb. Sachs. Ges. 1853 pp. 
21-32) but denied by Robert (Bild und Lied 
p. 217; Heldensage p. 936), who referred them all 
to the dispute of Ajax and Odysseus for the arms 
of Achilles. 

The hero on the Laconian cup whose name 
ends in...os should be either Adrastos or 
Amphiaraos, less probably Eteoklos.* 

The fact that in three early works of art made 
in places far distant from one another the name 
of the hero ends in -zaos not -raios may indicate 
that Ilap@evoraos was the older form. Tapéevd- 
macos would have arisen from association with 
mais, as if the name meant “son of the virgin” 
(Atalanta): see Robert Heldensage pp. 914-915. 

The received form TTAPOENOTTAIO€ occurs 
If the poet had been free, he would have chosen a hero with 
a name less liable to be confused with the Eteokles on the op- 
posite side. There must have been a strong tradition that 
Eteoklos took part. 

6 Wilamowitz believed that Aeschylus thought of the name 


as meaning ‘maiden-face’ (Ilap%ev-oraros), but this does not 


follow from Septem 536-567. 
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8. LEKyYTHOS IN THE LOUVRE 


Fic. 
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on a much later vase, an Italiote volute- 
krater in Naples (8225: Mon. nouv. ann. pl. 5-6: 
A, phot. Sommer 11041), “A.P.” style of the 
fourth century, and on the raking cornice of the 
Temple of the Kabiroi at Thebes (Wolters and 
Bruns Das Kabirenheiligtum pl. 4, 1). 

6. The chariot on the Psiax hydria in Wiirz- 
burg turns one’s thoughts to the replicas of it, 
as they may certainly be termed, on both sides 
of the black-figured neck-amphora by the same 
painter in Copenhagen (112: Millingen AUM. 
pll. 21-22; CV. pl. 106, 2: ARV. p. 9 no. 17). In 
each picture a woman stands in front of the 
horses. The inscriptions are given by Millingen, 
and in the Corpus, as, on one side, KALI®OPA 
retr., EPIPVLE, API2TO2 retr.; on the 
other, KALOTTA and AMP%IAPAOR  retr. 
The vase is much restored, but Dr. P. J. Riis 
kindly had the inscriptions cleaned and exam- 
ined them carefully. He reports that nothing re- 
mained of the Apioros after cleaning but a pair 
of dots, parts of the second and fifth letters. 
KALIOOPA (sic), retr., is genuine: Kalliphora 
isa well-known horse-name, used by Exekias and 
others. In EP|IJ®VLE the third letter is miss- 
ing; the first letter looks like (, but may be an 
E, written irregularly, and the upper part lost. 
In the other picture, KA\LOTTA is genuine; as 
to the AM?IAPAO2, Dr. Riis wrote: “The 
Amphiaraos inscription turned out to be false. 
The second letter is certainly no M, but a A. The 
third one is an O, the last two letters OS. The 
rest is missing. | wonder whether there was a 
letter before the A, and whether there were more 
than three letters between the two O’s. The 
name might refer to one of the horses.”’ Later, in 
reply to a note from me, he wrote: “The second 
letter of the Amphiaraos inscription seems a 
delta, less likely a rho. The third letter certainly 
looks like an omikron. I, too, was tempted to 
read [A]drlastlos, but the O troubled me. Having 
received your letter I re-examined the inscription 
and found that the O might be a rounded rho.” 

The presence of Eriphyle in the one picture 
points to the subject being the Departure of 
Amphiaraos. It is not impossible that the other 
picture represents the Departure of [AJAP[AST]- 
OS, which appears not only on the Wiirzburg 
hydria but also on fragments of a red-figured cup 
by Oltos in Athens (Aer. 44: Langlotz pl. 3: ARV. 
p. 38 no. 51: AAP[ASTOS] retr.). On a black- 


figured amphora of type A in Florence, 3822, 
which belongs to the Leagros Group, Adrastos 
is also taking leave, but on foot, not in his chari- 
ot (A, HEPAKLES, KVKNO2; B, AAPA2TO2 
retr.). 

If the warrior in the chariot is Adrastos, the 
woman facing him should be his wife. The in- 
scription KALOTTA probably refers to her 
rather than to one of the horses. KALOTTA 
must be miswritten for KA\(|)OTTA=Ka)- 
Mora. The wife of Adrastos was called Ly- 
simache according to one account, Lysippe aec- 
cording to another, Amphithea according to a 
third, Demonassa according to a fourth (Robert 
Heldensage pp. 912-913). It is not inconceivable 
that one poet called her Kalliope and that Psiax 
had authority for the name. The name is given 
to a woman who is not a muse on a fragment of 
a Corinthian column-krater in Corinth (AJA. 
1926 p. 448 fig. 3: Payne NC. p. 328 no. 1451 and 
p. 166 no. 52). 

7. The kalos-name on a black-figured hydria 
in the Art Institute at Chicago, 89.15, seems to 
be unrecorded. The chief picture is of Herakles 
wrestling with Triton. Above, KALO[Ss| 
TTiVjOIs. On the shoulder, the Judgment of 
Paris, with Paris bolting from Hermes; at the 
other end of the strip, on the left, there is a sec- 
ond figure of Hermes running to left, looking 
round, winged. Late sixth century, Leagros 
group. 

The vase has evidently been cleaned since 
Furtwiingler saw it (Neue Denkmédler antiker 
Kunst iii p. 247 no. 1): he found KA\LO- 
SHAOIS, which he said was modern although 
the xados might follow ancient traces. 

8. An Attic black-figured lekythos in the 
Louvre, F 358 (Fig. 3), from the beginning of the 
fifth century, has a picture of a man and a youth, 
each leading a horse, and besides, painted in bold 
letters, an inscription which does not seem to be 
meaningless: —ONISOEMEKAI. EVETTOLESEI, 
then, some way off, KALOS. (The dot in 
this transcription means a dot in the orig- 
inal—nothing is missing). This ought to be 
for we kai EuwoAncas, “Buy me, and 
you will make a good bargain.” The KALOS 
might be xaddés, reiterating the thought of «2%, 
but is more probably xadés, referring to the 
figure below it. With the longer inscription com- 
pare the xaipe kai mpiw we, “Hail, and buy me,” 
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on Attic black-figured cups (AJA. 1935, p. 476).7 

There are some difficulties. That a mu is miss- 
ing before the pi is not one of them: the nasal is 
often omitted (Kretschmer pp. 161-166). That a 
plural aveto#e should be followed by a singular 
éuroAjoes is irregular, but psychologically quite 
understandable. More troublesome are the sub- 
stitution of | for E (representing the ‘impure’ 
diphthong ec) in avetobe (ONESOE would have 
been correct), and the future middle for the fu- 


Fic. 4. FRAGMENT IN Lerpsic, T 3864. 


ture active in the second verb. There are paral- 
lels for the use of the iota: KXevias (with impure 
ec) appears on Attic vases as KLINIAS and not 
only as KLENIAS and KLEINIAS (see 
ARV. p. 636 no. 11 and p. 928). MILI+0% on 
a black-figured amphora in Munich (1416: Lau 
pl. 12, 1; CV. pl. 50) is the name Meidcxos, where 
the diphthong must be impure (lengthened from 
*Medcxos). The converse substitution, E for |, 
occurs in NEKAVLOS on the Ergotimos cup 
in Berlin (inv. 3151: WV. 1888 pl. 4, 2, whence 


7 The earliest of these cups, in Capt. E. G. Spencer- 
Churchill's collection at Northwick Park (JIS. 52 p. 182; 
AJA. 1935 p. 476) is by the C Painter. 

8 But I am puzzled when the writer says that the e of pet 


Hoppin Bf. p. 83): Jacobsthal has shown that jt 
is for Nixavdos (0. p. 114 note 193). See also 
M. J. Milne in Bull. Metr. Mus. May 1947 pp. 
226-227.® 

As to EMTTOLESEI, it may be a solecism: 
or the writer may have had a phrase like 
avovmevos in his mind, and con- 
cluded the sentence as if he had begun it with 
6 avoumevos—compare the later formula on glass 
vases, uvno6n o ayopafav (JRS. 25 pp. 163 186, 
Harden); or he may have stopped so as not to 
come too near the horse—compare the inscrip- 
tion on the hydria by the Meidias Painter men- 
tioned later. 

We have admitted the possibility that éuzo- 
Anoe may be a solecism: but it might also be a 
non-Attic use, for dialects differ in their attitude 
towards active and middle. Lastly, do we know 
enough about the Attic of 500 B.c. to be quite 
sure that the middle form may not have been 
current in Attic itself, either alone, or side by 
side with the active? 

There is a bare mention of the Louvre vase in 
Pottier’s Catalogue des vases antiques p. 808: he 
does not refer to the inscription. 

9. On an Attic black-figured lekythos in Syra- 
cuse (18418: Benndorf GSV. pl. 41, 1) the boy 
Achilles is brought by his father to his tutor 
Chiron. The date is about 500 B.c., and the artist 
the Edinburgh Painter (Haspels ABL. p. 217 


no. 38: see also Friis Johansen in Dragma p. 195). 
According to Benndorf (p. 86) ‘there are only un- 


certain remains of the writing beside the head of 
the female on the left: they presumably belong to 
the KALOS NAI+1; beside Peleus, TTIIOEs 
is written, obviously misspelt.’ I did not notice 
anything beside the head of the female; the other 
inscriptions are KALOS, TTEIAES, 
TTEIAES is for TTE(LE)IAES, by haplogra- 
phy, and refers not to Peleus but to his son. That 
Achilles should be described by his patronymic is 
appropriate. 

10. Fig. 4 is a rough sketch of a red-figured 
fragment in Leipsic, T 3864: convex; reserved 
inside; bluish glaze. Shape uncertain: period, I 


is closed in ordinary standard English. It is less open in some 
Scottish dialects than in Southern English, but never, so far 
as I have heard, closed. 
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believe, of Euphronios. Above the picture, 
tongue-pattern. Not much of the picture remains: 
[ thought the upper vestige might possibly be 
part of a nose, the lower of a stick-crook: but 
these are guesses. The left-hand inscription 
reads HOTTOSEO[..., the right-hand one 
... JENBLO, retr., complete aft. This is a 
snatch of interesting conversation, on no heroic 
level. The first inscription should be ézws 
é[\e|, a rejoinder to a question or proposal 
ending in .../ENBLO. ENBLO for’ EN- 
or EuBartS or EuBarw? For 
many years I have been hoping to find other 
fragments of the vase. The last letter but one is 
lambda, not upsilon. 

11. Of the inscriptions on Euthymides’ psyk- 
ter in Turin (JHS. 35 pll. 5-6 and pp. 190-191, 
Hoppin; Hoppin Euthymides and his Fellows pll. 
4-5 and pp. 19 and 22; Hoppin Rf. 1 pp. 436-437: 
ARV. p. 25 no. 9), two are fragmentary. One of 
these, on the obverse, has been restored by 
Philippart as KX[urlos (Coll. cér. en Italie i p. 9). 
The other is on the reverse. To left of the left- 
hand athlete, between his belly and his arm, half 
a letter remains, O or O according to Kliigmann 
(Ann. 1870 p. 269), certainly O according to 
Hoppin (JHS. 35 pp. 192-193). Then comes a 
gap, then three letters, OPA retrograde, the end 
of an inscription. Kliigmann suggested, though 
without conviction, that the OPA might be a 
complete word, épa, “see!” and Hartwig ac- 
cepted the suggestion (Meist. p. 258 no. 15). But 
the right-hand athlete has his name written to 
left of him, PAVLON retrograde, Pavddos; and 
Hoppin rightly judged that the inscription to 
left of the other athlete should also be a name. 
Accordingly he read O|LVMITTIOAJOPA, retro- 
grade, supposing the feminine to have been sub- 
stituted by mistake for the masculine ’O\vum0- 
dwpos. Olympiodoros is a suitable name, as it 
occurs on other vases of the period; and Hoppin 
says that there is space for just seven letters be- 
tween the O and the OPA. This seems too many, 
considering that there must be room for the ath- 
lete’s hand; and I reckon four or five only. Wol- 
ters’ supplement, O[POAAJOPA, rejected by 
Hoppin (Euth. F. p. 21), appears to me ex- 
tremely probable. The Attic black-figured hydria 
Wiirzburg 205 (Langlotz pl. 59), of the same 
period as the psykter, is inscribed OPOAAO- 
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PAKALOS, with the sigma omitted. There 
are several other vases in which the final letter of 
an -ayopas name is absent: 

The two bf. hydriai with the signature of 
Timagoras in the Louvre (Hoppin Bf. p. 361 and 
p. 359; CV. IIL He pl. 63 and pl. 64, 1-3). 
TIMAAOPAETTOIESEN. 

Rf. cup by Oltos in Florence (part ex Villa 
Giulia) and Chicago University (CV. Fl. pl. 1 
B 20; the Chicago fragment, Art. Bull. 19 p. 539 
fig. 1: ARV. p. 38 no. 47). B represents a komos 
of three persons, all male, and one of them is 
EVAAOPA, retr., complete (ARV. 
ibid.; not Evayopa|s| as stated in CF.). 

Rf. cup in Copenhagen, inv. 3789. CV. pl. 139, 
1: ARV. p. 941. STESAAOPA (complete) 
KALOS. KAL[OS]. 

Rf. cup in Rome, Villa Giulia. ARI 
STESAAOPAKALOS. 


the last, but not by the same hand. 


named 


", p. 941. 
Contemporary — with 


I do not add the lost and unpublished Canino 
cup with LABOTOS KALOS and KLI- 
TAAOPA because it is not certain from the 
description that both figures were male. 

These rather numerous instances perhaps sug- 
gest that the omission of the final sigma is not 
due to inadvertence, but to an actual pronuncia- 
tion, and that proper names ending in -aydpas 
were liable to apocope. 

12. The red-figured cup-fragment Louvre 
G 95 (Pottier pl. 99) mentioned under frag- 
mentary kalos-names in ARV. p. 944, top, 
should be deleted: I find an old note which tells 
me that the inscription is not ...ION 
KALOS (Pottier p. 153) but HOTT{AIS] retr., 
KALOS. 

13. ARV. p. 62, Euergides Painter no. 60, the 
cup-fragments Athens Acr. 166, with the picture 
of a vase-painter (Langlotz pl. 6, whence Potter 
and Painter pl. 1, 2-3). The small cup-fragment 
Athens Acr. 345 has, inside, the letters EV, and 
outside, the same large running maeander for 
picture-border as Acropolis 166. It would be 
worth looking whether it does not belong to 
Acropolis 166 and give the beginning of the sig- 
nature EV[EPAIAEs ... 

14. ARV. p. 71, red-figured cup-fragment 
formerly in Munich, supposed to have borne a 


signature of Euergides: read ‘and’ for ‘or’ after 
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15. The name of Jason appears in Etruscan 
Heiasun (Fiesel 
Namen des griechischen Mythos im Etruskischen 
pp. 25-26) :° but the only evidence produced for 


as Easun, Ejiasun, Heasun, 


a Greek 'Eaowy='laowr was de Witte’s reading 
of an inscription on the inside of a red-figured 
Attic cup once in the Durand collection (De- 


scription des antiquités ... qui composent le ca- 


Fic. 5. CoLUMN-KRATER IN COPENHAGEN, 147. 


binet de feu M. le Chevalier E. Durand p. 82 no. 
257). The entry in CIG. 775la is based on this. 
From the Durand collection the cup passed to 
Magnoncourt (no. 52), then to the Marquis de 
Saint-Léon, then to Mr. Albert Gallatin, and it is 
now in the Metropolitan Museum (41.162; ARV. 
p. 299, foot, no. 1). From Gallatin’s publication 
(CV. Gallatin pll. 10-12 with pp. 8-9) it will be 
seen that the inscription reads not EA2ON 

® The mirror with the Youthening of Jason, formerly in the 
Milani collection, Frankfort, (Gerhard E.S., suppl. pl. 93) is 
now in the British Museum. The inscription is Heasun (as 
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but EOSTT and like the other inscriptions on 
the cup is meaningless. There is a break after the 
pi, so that there may have been another letter, 
but that is of no consequence. 

16. Another pseudo-Etruscan is no. 788 in 
Buffa’s Nuova raccolta di iscrizioni etrusche p. 226 
(after Lattes J.L.E., kale): The inscriptions are 
Attic: the vase described by Helbig in Bulletting 


1880 p. 51 is the Attic red-figured stamnos Ber- 
lin 2182 (AZ. 1883 pl. 15; Jb. 31 p. 203: ARV. 
p. 166 no. 27). 

17. Publishing Mr. Henri Seyrig’s lekythos in 
AJA. 1948 pl. 34 and pp. 336-337, I felt bound 
to consider the possibility that the long Hymn 
to Hermes had an alternative proem to that 
which appears in our texts, and that the artist 
might have meant his ‘Epyjv deidw as the opening 


Furtwiingler observed, in Matthies Die praenestinischen S pie- 
gel p. 54; Fiesel Namen des gr. Mythos im Etruskischen p. 
110), not Aeasun as in the reproduction. 
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of the long Hymn to Hermes (iv) rather than of 
the short (xviii). Thinking over the matter 
again, I do not regard this as likely. The natural 
view, that the words are intended as the be- 
ginning of the short Hymn, has an even greater 
degree of probability that I allowed. The short 
Hymn to Hermes would be a very suitable piece 
for school use with young children. As it has only 
twelve lines it could easily be committed to 
memory; and the twelve lines contain a good 
number of those yAéooar which we know to 
have been prized for their educational value by 
fifth-century schoolmasters: 
rpos Tadra ot ‘Ounpeious yAwrras; Ti 
KopuuBa; 
.Ti Kadoto” auernva Kapnva; 

(Aristophanes fr. Daitales 222). 
ri kadova’ ‘Epuqv; the speaker might 
have continued; TL VUKTOS 

The preservation of such slight pieces as the 
short Homeric Hymns may indeed be due to their 
popularity with schoolmasters. 

18. The red-figured column-krater Copen- 
hagen 147 is no. 17 in my list of vases by the 
Painter of London E489 (ARV. p. 345). It is pub- 
lished in Millingen A.U.M. i pl. 40 (whence, A, 
Overbeck, Gall. her. Bildw. pl. 21, 16, whence 
Roscher s.v. Memnon p. 2674) and in CV. pl. 
148, 2. In ARV. I described the subject as ““Ama- 
zons setting out,” and added “so one would 
think; but I must say that the inscription M euvov 
seemed genuine. Much restored. The handles 
must be alien.” 

Dr. P. J. Riis has kindly had the vase cleaned, 
and the alien neck and handles removed: Fig. 5 
gives the present state. Dr. Riis writes: “The 
enigmatic thing at the left border must be the 
front part of a horse. The double axe has disap- 
peared. The Phrygian helmet of the horseman 
turned out to be a normal helmet. The blade of 
the spear of the left figure, the naked leg of the 
same figure, the prolongation of the left hind-leg 
of the horse, the right foot and shin of the war- 
rior to the right, and the seabbard in his right 
hand, are modern ameliorations, made by scrap- 
ing off the glaze. The inscription is ancient but 
for the fourth letter. 

“I take the running warrior left to be Mem- 
non, as the inscription starts from that side, not 
from the face of the horseman. The horseman 


may be one of his followers, the warrior right 
Achilles, who probably had a machaira in his 
right hand. At different stages of the cleaning 
process I have discussed the picture with Profes- 
sor Friis Johansen, who was the first to recognize 
the left horse. He too identifies the warrior left 
with Memnon.” 

I add a few words. The proper leg of the left- 
hand warrior is seen left of the false one, the 
proper leg of the right-hand warrior to right of 
the false one. I do not feel sure that the right- 
hand warrior can be Greek — Achilles—, since he 
holds the spear idle in his left hand. As he holds 
a spear in his left he can hardly have held a sword 
in his right. Perhaps rather a Trojan companion 
of Memnon. For the general composition com- 
pare a later column-krater once in the Hope 
collection at Deepdene (‘Tillyard pl. 23, 135). 

19. “Although the name Lysistratos is com- 
mon, the feminine form Lysistrate is very un- 
usual (it does not occur elsewhere in literature or 
in non-Attic inscriptions, and in Attic inscrip- 
tions not till after Eukleides—ten times in the 
Hellenistic period, once in the Roman, /G. iii, 
825) —and must be regarded as a witty invention 
of Aristophanes, a canting name, ‘the War- 
breaker.” So Wilhelm Schmid in’ Schmid- 
Stihlin Geschichte der griechischen Literatur iv, 2, 
i p. 206: but AYSISTPATH is the name of a 
woman on an Attic red-figured lekane of the late 
fifth century, by the Meidias Painter, in the Jat- 
ta collection at Ruvo (Bull. Nap. 5 pl. 1: ARV. 
p. 833 no. 13). The woman next her is MYP- 
PINH; and Myrrhine is a character in the 
Lysistrata. The Lysistrata was produced in the 
vear 411. The date of the vase is about that time: 
it may be some years earlier, or some years 
later —I doubt whether anyone at present could 
say. If it is later, the artist may possibly have 
taken the names, consciously or unconsciously, 
from Aristophanes; if it is earlier, it shows that 
the name of Lysistrate was current in Athens, as 
indeed one would expect: it is very unlikely that 
Aristophanes invented it. 

The Jatta vase was published in 1850. Not long 
before this de Witte (or Lenormant) came across 
a vase of the same shape and with similar inscrip- 
tions (El. cér. ii p. 280): “In 1841 we saw, at an 
antique dealer’s, in Naples, a lekane lid repre- 
senting seven girls carrying various instruments 
and toilet objects: the names were AVSISs- 
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TPATA, APAKONTIS, MHAITTA, KAAE, 
ANTIOTTH, KAAAISTQ, MAKPINH. Several 
of these names were rather ill written.” Un- 
less this vase is the same as that in the Jatta 
collection, it gives further evidence of the name 
Lysistrate: and perhaps, one might conjecture, 
of Myrrhine too, if MAKPINH is a misreading 
of MYPPINH. 

20. One of the women on the New York pyxis 
09.221.40 (Richter and Hall pl. 159, 161 and pl. 


Fic. 6. Pyxis-FRAGMENT FROM THE AGora, P 10270. 


178, 161), in the manner of the Meidias Painter 
(ARV. p. 840 no. 86) was said to be inscribed 
AAIMONIA. It occurred to me that this might 
really be [EVJAAIMONIA: Dr. von Bothmer 
has kindly examined the vase and_ reports 
EVAAIMONIA, with nothing missing. 

21. Fig. 6 reproduces a fragment of a red-fig- 
ured pyxis in Athens, Agora, P 10270. The date 
must be about 409 or little later, the time of the 
Jena Painter, whose style is not unlike. One sees 
the upper part of a woman, to left, looking round; 
a pair of male legs; hand and forehead of a 
woman standing or walking to right. The first 
woman is either reclining or perhaps rather 
seated but leaning back. She is draped from the 
waist down; the upper part of the body is bare, 
but the cross-cords that served to support the 
sleeves remain, as often, on the shoulders. A 
saccos is worn, decorated with bands of wave- 
pattern; the hair escapes in front of the ear. The 
bare legs belong to a male figure seated or leaning 
back in rather a sprawling attitude, with a gar- 
ment flung over the loins. The left arm of the 
woman passes behind him, while her right arm 
rests on her thigh. The second woman, on the left 
of the sherd, is in attendance: she holds with 
both hands a necklace or girdle, rendered by 
raised gilt balls. 


The name of the woman on the right is jn- 
scribed, AHMQNAS3A, and the first letter of 
her companion’s name is preserved, a phi: the 
round is partly open above, but a psi is not pos- 
sible, as the upright would not be continued well 
below the round. The name can be completed 
with the help of a hydria by the Meidias Painter 
in Florence (81947: Milani Mon. scelti pl. 3, 
whence Nicole Meidias pl. 3, 1; CV. pl. 60, 2 
pl. 61, 2 and pll. 64-65: ARV. p. 832 no. 4), 
where in the middle of the picture ¢AQN sits 
holding lyre and plectrum and turning his head 
towards a seated woman who holds a chaplet. 
She is named AHMQNA2(3A) (there was no 
room for the two final letters, so the writer 
omitted them). We therefore restore ${AQN] 
on the fragment from the Agora. 

Wilamowitz speaks of the name Demonassa 
on the Florence hydria as a riddle (Sappho und 
Simonides p. 36 note 3): which I do not under- 
stand. The second occurrence, on the fragment 
from the Agora, indicates that it is not a mere 
faney of the Meidias Painter’s, but that Demo- 
nassa must have played a leading part in the 
legend of Phaon. Stoll (in Roscher s.v.) mentions 
five Demonassas: this is a sixth. There is also the 
hetaira in Lucian. 

Phaon, it will be remembered, was the Lesbian 
boatman who entertained an angel unawares. 
Aphrodite, it is not known for what purpose, 
had taken the form of an old woman, and the 
old man ferried her gratis from Lesbos to the 
mainland. As reward he received from her an 
alabastron of ointment: anointing himself daily 
he became the fairest of men and irresistible to 
women. A similar story is told of Hera and Jason, 
and the belief behind it is well expressed in the 
Odyssey (17, 485-487) : 


Kat Deol EorxoOTes 
mavtoto TOANAS, 


avOpwrav iBp Te Kai ebvouinv 


Until the discovery of the calyx-krater Bo- 
logna 288 bis (Pellegrin) VF. pp. 134-135, 
whence, A, Jb. 31 p. 209 and Pfuhl fig. 557; 
B, AJA. 1931 p. 623 fig. 5) the earliest authority 
for the story of Phaon ferrying Aphrodite was 
Varro: but the Bologna vase shows Phaon in his 
boat and the goddess stepping into it, with the 
inscriptions [PAQ|N and A®ROAITE. It is in 


the manner of Polygnotos, very close to the 


? 
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painter himself if not a late work from his own 
hand (ARV. p. 682 no. 5), and the date must be 
between 440 and 430, nearer 430. There are five 
figures in all: a small Eros (or Himeros) brings a 
wreath to Phaon in token of the goddess’s favour; 
Eros himself stands behind Aphrodite. The fifth 
figure has always been taken for Athena, but 
wears a corslet under the himation and can only 
be Ares. The precise reason for his presence is not 
clear: but where Aphrodite is, Ares is often not 
far off. 

Phaon as the favourite of Aphrodite and fairest 
“of men was the subject of old-Attic comedies, 
and the ferry-story may have formed part of 
them, although there is no express evidence. 
The Phaon of Plato comicus was produced in 
391 B.c., is later therefore than the vases, unless 
the Agora fragment could be so late. Phaon was 
mentioned by Cratinus: Kpatwos 6€ @not Pawvos 
épacbetcav ’A@poditny KaXrats 
aitov amoxpoWac (Athenaeus 2, 69). It is not 
known in which of his comedies this was, and 
it is not certain from the words of Athenaeus 
whether the tale of Phaon was the plot of the 
play, or whether it was referred to casually in a 
play of different plot. The play cannot have 
been later than about 420: Cratinus was alive in 
421, but does not seem to have lived much 
longer. It is conceivable that Cratinus’s play 
may have been as early as the Bologna vase, 
but the painter’s source cannot have been a 
comedy, must have been a more or less serious 
treatment of the subject. 

We have not spoken of the calyx-krater, with 
Phaon, in Palermo, which is in the manner of the 
Meidias Painter and might even be late, over- 
blown work by the artist himself (FR. pl. 59 
and i p. 296, whence Nicole Meidias pl. 6, 1: 
ARV. p. 833, foot). Phaon (inscription 6AQN 
KAAO®) sits surrounded by women, two of 
whom are named, Chryse and Philomele. The 
woman closest to him is not named; considering 
the Florence hydria and the Agora pyxis we 
might make bold to call her Demonassa. 

May not the youth on the acorn-lekythos in 
Berlin (2706: 4Z. 1873 pl. 4, whence FR. iii p. 41; 
part, Hahland pl. 21, c: ARV. p. 843 no. 5) be 
Phaon rather than Adonis? 

On the three Etruscan mirrors with Phaon 
among the women see Korte in the supplement 
to Gerhard’s Etruskische Spiegel, pp. 40-42. 


The tomb at Populonia in Etruria from which 
the Florence Phaon hydria came yielded also a 
companion piece by the same artist, on which 
Adonis is seen lying in the lap of Aphrodite 
(Milani, Mon. scelti pl. 3; CV. pl. 60, 1, pl. 61, 1, 
and pll. 62-63; ARV. p. 832 no. 3). Adonis has 
always seemed to me, though true to life, an un- 
interesting character, unworthy of being coupled, 
as he has been from this time—the late fifth 
century—down to our own, with the divine 
ITelen: 

Describe Adonis and the counterfet 

Is poorely immitated after vou; 

On Hellens cheeke all art of beautie set, 

And you in Grecian tires are painted new. 
I prefer Phaon, who did at least rise from the 
ranks, 

22. In Compte Rendu 1869 pl. 4, 2 (whence 
Roscher s.v. Theseus p. 720) Stephani publishes 
a fragment of an Attic red-figured cup, or stem- 
less cup, found at Kerch and now in Leningrad. 
The date is about 400. Parts of the two right- 
hand figures on one half of the outside remain: 
there may have been three figures. On the right 
stands a youth with a club who is identified by 
the inscription OHSEV2: he is conversing 
with a seated youth, to the left of whom there is 
another inscription which Stephani read (CR. 
1869 p. 181) as... QAHS; the omega, he says, 
is not certain and alpha is also possible; before it 
is a trace of another letter, then the fragment 
ends. L have no note of the fragment, but looking 
at the careful drawing in Stephani’s plate I won- 
der if OTTAH= might not be read. Hoples was 
son of Ion and father of Melite the first wife o! 
Aigeus; one of the four pre-Clisthenic phylai was 
named after him (Stoll in Roscher s.v.; Robert 
Held. pp. 708-709). One might expect Hoples, if 
shown with Theseus, to be represented as an old 
man: but there is a tendency to youthen every- 
one in the late fifth century and the fourth. 
Melite herself is figured on the Codrus cup in 
Bologna (Pfuhl fig. 563); and many rather colour- 
less Attic heroes find their way into art at this 
period: see for example AJA. 1935 p. 487, or 
think of Paralos on the cup by the Jena Painter 
in Ensérune (CV. Mouret pl. 5, 2: ARV. p. 882 
no. 40). 

23. rérra, o.warn joo (Il. 4, 412). Stuart Jones, 
in the new Liddell and Scott, quotes Eustathius 


ad loc., éote Kal viv veov 
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mpos peitova, but not the other piece of evidence 
for the survival of the word in post-Homeric 
times. This is the graffito published by Tubbs, 
who pointed out its importance in JHS. 11 p. 80. 
The word TETTA is one of two graffiti, the 
other being the letter =, on the bottom of a small 
black dish, with impressed decoration inside, 
found in Tomb 8 at Marion in Cyprus, and now 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum (1896.936), 
Attic work of the fourth century B.c., the shape 
as in Leyden H 39 (Holwerda Gebruiksaardewerk 
p. 18, pl. 1, and pl. 10), Copenhagen inv. 8252 
(CV. pl. 179, 3), and several vases from the 
Swedish excavations in Cyprus (e.g. Sw. CLE. ii 
pl. 141, 9-10). In future I shall call this type of 
vase Tetta. 


24. In the picture of Achilles Thersitoktonos 
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on the Apulian volute-krater in Boston (A, AJ.4. 
1908 pl. 19, whence Roscher s.v. Thersites p. 674 
and, redrawn, Séchan Etudes sur la tragédie 
grecque p. 528; A, from photographs, Robert 
Archaeologische Hermeneutik pp. 280-281) the 
figure in the lower right-hand corner has an jn- 
scription like the others. J. M. Paton, who first 
published the krater, read AMQS, “‘servant.” 
Robert, who cannot have seen the vase, was not 
content with this: in Hermeneutik p. 279 he wrote 
**Menelaos’s retainer, Laodamas or Hippodamas 
or however else one may restore the name, the 
beginning of which is mutilated.’ Séchanre- 
ports Robert’s restoration (Etudes p. 529). But 
Paton’s reading is correct. 

OxForRD 

October 1949 


TRADITION AND INVENTION IN ATTIC RELIEFS* 


RHYS CARPENTER 


O one today can say why it was that the 
N graves of the Athenians who died fighting 
the Persian invaders were not’ surmounted by 
carved stone stelat such as marked the resting 
places of their fathers and grandfathers. Near 
Marathon the mounded earth still stands; and we 
know that ten marble slabs, one for each Attic 
tribe, bore the names of the one hundred and 
ninety-two men of Athens who were slain in the 
famous encounter; but there seems never to 
have been any statuary over their gathered 
bodies. The unusual honor of a common sepul- 
chre on the very field of battle may explain the 
absence of individual gravestones for the war- 
riors of Marathon; but this could hardly have 
set a precedent for refusing sculptural monu- 
ments to every Athenian slain during the next 
fifty years. Still less would it account for the 
complete omission of grave-reliefs during that 
period in the cemetery of the Kerameikos; yet 
none have been found, although the district has 
been widely and deeply explored. To be sure, we 
hear in Cicero of a sumptuary law passed at 
Athens “shortly after Solon,” forbidding such 
ornamentation of Attic graves; but either Cicero 
was in error by a century or he was referring to 
some earlier and transitory edict; for we have 
Attic grave-reliefs from shortly after Solon and 
for many decades after that, but none that we 
can surely identify as native Attic from the fifth 
century until approximately the outbreak of the 
Peloponnesian War. We had best admit that we 
know only the fact of their absence and not the 
reason for it, and reconcile ourselves to tracing 
fifth century Attic sculpture without the help 
of any immediately pre-Periclean grave-reliefs. 

And it so happens that, except for the tiny 
temple on the Ilissos, there are no immediately 
pre-Periclean architectural reliefs, either. The 
damage and distress of the Persian occupation 
made it inevitable that prior attention should be 


* Paper read at the Bryn Mawr Symposium on Periclean 
Athens held at Bryn Mawr College in April, 1949, in honor 


given to houses and city-walls, leaving neither 
meuney nor energy for greater projects until the 
high-handed device of transferring to Athens 
and there absorbing the common treasure of the 
Delian League released a flood of new money for 
materials and wages with which to inaugurate 
the stupendous building program of Parthenon, 
Propylaea, and Erechtheum. 

It is an obvious consequence of these two im- 
portant lacunae that anyone who treats of Attic 
relief sculpture from the Athens before Pericles 
will have to treat his theme in broader fashion, 
lest he find himself in the predicament of the 
writer on “Snakes in Ireland.” The choice is to 
retreat into the archaic period of the late sixth 
century or to include the Periclean achievement 
itself in the survey. And since the more extensive 
view may prove to be the more repaying, we 
shall do better to set the Periclean reliefs as the 
ultimate objective beyond any exploration of the 
earlier products. By such a course of investiga- 
tion there is some chance — or at any rate, a clear 
incentive—of discovering some portion of the 
preliminary alchemy by which the pure bright 
metal of the Golden Age was produced, if we peer 
into the crucibles of the metallurgists who had 
not yet quite mastered the intricate process. And 
here the Periclean reliefs offer a unique opportun- 
ity, precisely because they had no immediate na- 
tive predecessors. Of course, if they sprang into 
instant being, as original creations of the Peri- 
clean artists, by analysing them we might well 
become very little wiser as to their inner creative 
forces. But in spite of the long and seemingly 
complete interruption which had beset the Attic 
art of grave-reliefs and temple-friezes, it is not 
likely that the Periclean sculptors merely ignored 
the past as remote, outmoded and unhelpful, and 
proceeded to create their themes and effects 
wholly out of their own talents and imaginations. 
To do so, would not have been Greek. For al- 
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though the Hellenic mind was capable of devising 
new things when a compelling need for novelty 
arose, temperamentally it always sought to per- 


Fic. 


1. ArHens, Acropotis Museum, 702. 
HeRMES AND NYMPHs. 


fect the old rather than to invent the new. It 
is certainly possible to argue that, in a deeply 
Athens 
thing new and different from the rest of Greece 


spiritual sense, Periclean Was some- 
and from its own Attic past; but as far as imme- 
diate form and substance go, I doubt that there 
was anything in Periclean Athens, whether in its 
art or literature, its learning or its thinking, that 
was not a direct outgrowth of something already 
present and practised: the Periclean perfection 
was literally a “‘making thorough” of what was 
already established and accepted. Its beauty 
grew out of what was already beautiful. 


If this is as true as I believe it to be, it would 


follow that the artists of the Periclean reliefs 
borrowed far more than they invented. Accord- 
ingly, they must have looked back to their own 
Attic productions of an earlier time, as well as 
abroad beyond the Attic frontiers to more nearly 
contemporary work in the adjoining Greek cen- 
ters of activity. But in so doing, they must have 
been forced to modernise abruptly in order to 
convert into modern Periclean what they found 
as antiquated Attic, or else, when borrowing 
from elsewhere, to transmute with equal sudden- 
ness into a Periclean manner the [onian tradition 
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of the nearby Cyclades and Euboea. In either jn- 
stance, we should be able to compare the proto- 
type with its Periclean transformation and by 
considering the gap between them (whether i 
Attic years or un-Attic artistry) to bring into 
sharp contrast the Periclean contribution. 

It is this which I propose to attempt. 

A cloaked and flute-playing musician leads a 
line of three dancing women and a half-grown 
boy, who seems to have trouble in keeping up 
with their lively pace (fig. 1). Perhaps the musi- 
cian is intended for Hermes and the dancers for 
the Nymphs; and in that case the small final 
figure may be the dedicator of the relief, his 
diminutive stature indicating his inferior mortal 
status, not his lack of vears. Each of the three 
dancers holds her successor by grasping the right 
wrist with her left hand—a procedure which 
leaves the leading lady free to hold a flower deli- 
cately at her breast. The style of this charmingly 
naive votive slab is middle archaic and its date 
not far from the mid sixth century B.c. 

In the Berlin relief from the Quirinal Hill of 
Rome (fig. 2), the subject is no longer uncertain. 
Hermes has grown younger and therewith less 
cautious of his nudity. The Nymphs move -~as 
before, with left hand on right wrist; but Hermes 
now holds the leader (who has thus no hand free 
for her little flower blossom) and the tiny mortal 


be 


Fic. 2. Beri. RELIEF or HERMES AND 
THE NYMPHS. 


no longer strives to keep up with the dance, but 
stands aloof, a mere spectator. His waist-high 
form is balanced at the opposite edge of the slab 
by the human head and bovine front of a stocky 
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river-god emerging from a cavern, perhaps to set 
the scene by suggesting the water running from 
the northern cliff of the Acropolis, since a sharp 
eve can detect amid the rocks above the bull the 
goat hoofs of Pan reclining in his grotto. The 
stvle is late fifth century Attic, although, be- 
cause it was found in Rome and the marble has a 
greyish un-Pentelic cast, it has been rather gen- 
erally questioned whether it is an Attic votive re- 
lief, However, a stone of unchallengeable Athen- 
ian origin (fig. 3) from the Acropolis’ northwest- 
ern slope was dedicated to the Nymphs, as the 
inscription on the headband says; and the face 
and tilted head of the central maiden is the same 
as that of the central nymph on the relief from 
Rome; and here again are the diminutive adorant 
and the rocks and Pan looking out from his cave. 
So one relief can be used to authenticate another 
and, paradoxical though it may seem, we may 
use the late-Periclean relief from Rome to inter- 
pret the dancers on the archaic slab carved more 
than a century earlier, trusting the later artist 
to tell us what his predecessor meant. So per- 


Fic. 3. ArHENs, Natrona Museum. RELIEF OF 
Pan AND NyMPHs. 


sistent is tradition and so slight is invention in 
Attic iconography. 

But no amount of iconographic or other com- 
parisons drawn between these two reliefs will 


explain how the graciously fldwing charm of the 
one evolved out of the rigid patterns of the other. 


Too much of moment has happened in the inter- 


Fic. 4. Rome, Conservatort Museum. STELE oF 
(left). Berurn. StELE (right). 


vening four generations of sculptural activity. 

If we turn to the grave-reliefs we must remem- 
ber that, because there are none from Athens 
dating to the period of fifty vears after Mara- 
thon, we must appeal to monuments carved on 
the nearby islands, where the Attic tradition was 
predominant (fig. 4). 

The famous relief to the left is certainly not 
Attic and probably is not as early as a critic 
trained to Attic forms might think. Smothered 
under the close grill of vertically ruled lines ex- 
cept for the narrow panel at the left along the 
frame, where a wholly different formula of gently 
spaced curves has been applied, a straightly 
slender girl stands evenly on sandalled feet, 
with one hand plucking at her garment and with 
ihe other holding a dove. She fits so smoothly 
along the raised border of the stone and the dense 
lines run so uncompromisingly parallel that, like 
Nausicaa to the shipwrecked Odysseus, she seems 
like the slim sapling of Apollo’s palm tree in De- 
los. Certainly, there is a sort of divine aloofness 
about her; for she pays no attention to what she 
is doing and leaves no room in her harrow world 
for anything or anybody but herself. She might 
well be termed the most inaccessible maiden in 


Rome. 
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Fic. 5. Boston, Museum or FINE Arts. GRAVE 
RELIEF, WOMAN HOLDING MIRROR. 


From the gravestone at the right (the Giustini- 
ani Stele in Berlin) the crowding frame has van- 
ished. A glorious upward-surging palmette forces 
this girl’s figure earthward, where she stands as 
quietly occupied as the girl with the dove, but 
much more directly interested in what she is 
doing, in fact wholly absorbed in her actions as 
she lifts the lid from a circular trinket-box. Her 
clothes fall in larger masses, although still with 
emphatic vertical lines; while her arm escapes 
the curtain-like drapery and is bare almost to the 
shoulder. There is space now, at least in front of 
the figure; and its blankness, once held together 
by its color, begins to release the figure from the 
solid stone. Yet if we look more closely at the 
head, we shall find the form still flat, the detail 
indications linear; eyes, nostrils, and lips, hair, 
hair-knot, and headband stand isolated and un- 
related, a carved profile drawing rather than a 
modelled human face. In striking contrast, the 
drapery has attained more solid reality and be- 
gins to curve appropriately to define the moving 
surfaces of chest and neck and shoulder. 

The Boston Museum of Fine Arts owns a late- 
Periclean Maiden (fig. 5), newly wed and shortly 
dead, who stands as did the others, and looks 


into a mirror, thereby even more entirely con- 
centrating her attention within her own sculp- 
tured world of appearances. She has moved away 
from the margin of the stone, so that there is need 
space all about her, and not merely in lateral ex- 
tension but in depth also, since the stele has ex- 
panded from a flat stone to a pilastered niche. 
And now all the drapery lines, instead of hanging 
inertly with the vertical pull] of gravity, cling and 
circle about the bodily form, destroying the flat 
world of drawing with the illusion of solid sub- 
stantiality which curves evoke. On the maiden 
with the dove there was a loop of drapery above 
the shoulder; but it floated like a flat brooch in- 
effectively away from the flat neck. On the Bos- 
ton mirror-gazer the same loop of drapery is at- 
tached to a long curvilinear ridge which turns the 
shoulder round instead of leaving it flat, while the 
abrupt final flourish at the top forces us to inter- 
pret the flat neck as a rounded column. And the 
neck’s completely invisible backward curvature 
between the shoulder blades is visually recreated 
by the fluttering scarf scratched on the back- 
ground, as it echoes the inward curve of the skull 
and then swings back and out. By a similar de- 
vice of visual suggestion, the mirror-arm from 
wrist to elbow, though carved completely flat, 


Fic. 6. Romer, Vitta ALBANI. LEUCOTHEA RELIEF. 
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seems round, because the drapery folds spin 
round it where it disappears within them. 

Isit all only an adroit formula of optical decep- 
tion? Will a sophisticated grammar of modelling- 
lines, each appropriate to its specific portion of 
human anatomy, and an idiom of long-drawn 
drapery ridges, each accompanied by its shadow- 
groove, arranged harmoniously in fore-ordained 
patterns, —will rules and canons such as these 
automatically produce the Periclean figures and 
with them the Periclean beauty and noble quiet? 

The technical achievement of style is certainly 
there, ever present and inescapable; so that no 
one who has failed to grasp its use and purpose 
will ever quite distinguish all the words of the 
Siren-song of fifth century Attic art, but be 
merely bemused by the sweet sound of its sylla- 
bles. But no great art has ever been only a tech- 
nical attainment. The general evolution of style 
in sculpture is almost completely fore-ordained, 
because the human hand and mind must solve the 
same constants, the physical and psychical prob- 
lems involved in any imitative representation of 
the world of appearance; and these problems, 
being neither random nor haphazard, do not ad- 
mit of indefinitely various solutions. The process 
of finding these solutions is so largely experi- 
mental that it fills the life-times of many genera- 
tions of active practitioners; so that, because of 
this very protraction of the process, any given 
group of artists can work only at the level which 
they have reached. This does not take away from 
them their creative contribution, but it condi- 
tions it by dictating its direction and _possibili- 
ties—by no means a merely negative limitation. 
Particularly in ancient Greece where spontaneous 
originality was not at a premium and neurotic 
self-assertion was not mistaken for art, where, in 
short, tradition was so much more vital than 
individual invention, every phase can be traced 
out of the preceding one; so that the Periclean 
manner can be completely accounted for. But our 
hope today is not merely to explain the growth 
of a style, but in that growth to detect the stirring 
of an unprecedented spiritual expression. 

In the not-always-accessible corridors of the 
Villa Albani in Rome, a lady sits on a high- 
backed, heavy-legged throne, with her feet on a 
sturdy footstool and the largest-possible work- 
basket neatly fitted under the massively cush- 
ioned frame (fig. 6). Her hair hangs in tresses 


down her back. With both her hands she dandles 
her infant latest-born, while her eldest daughter 
—and not (one supposes) a maid-servant— 
stands precisely in front of her, with what article 
of baby apparel in her hand I am myself not suf- 
ficient nursemaid to identify. An alignment of 


two additional off-spring in assorted sizes 


Fic. 7. ATHENS, CERAMEICUS. HEGESO RELIEF. 


threatens to start a perspective regressio ad in- 
finitum; but this sudden vista into generative 
space is an accident: the girls do not grow smaller 
because they recede in distance from the eye, but 
because of the ordered interval of their birthdays. 
The general pattern of composition for this relief 
resembles a cursive letter ““W” in its upper half, 
with a heavy square set against lighter vertical 
dashes in the lower, producing a carefully caleu- 
lated but stiffly motionless design. 

On a chair whose tapering outspread legs are 
almost too slender to be firm, sits Hegeso, daugh- 
ter of Proxenos, with her sandalled feet on a 
delicate footstool, and with no workbasket to 
lessen the airy emptiness beneath her (fig. 7). 
Her short hair is made shorter by being tied into 
a kerchief. Her short-sleeved chiton and close- 
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Fic. 8. ATHENS. NATIONAL MusEumM. 
RELIEF. 


wrapped himation are unrevealingly transparent. 
She has drawn out something — invisible now, be- 
cause all the colors have faded, but perhaps a 
golden necklace or earring—from a wooden 
jewelry-box with its lid raised, held out to her 
by a long-sleeved maid-servant in garments as 
opaquely diaphanous as those of her mistress. 
Both women seem lost in thought. It is as though 
a moment ago their hands had been moving and 
their heads had bent forward to regard the jewel 
drawn froni its resting-place ... and suddenly 
the hands had paused, the fingers had stilled, the 
heads had become motionless, the eyes and the 
thoughts behind those eves had ceased to stir. 
Hegeso and her maid are both dead and, change- 
less in that moment of sudden trance, are turned 
to stone. Yet this could hardly have been the 
sculptor’s deliberate intent. On the contrary, he 
chose a scene directly out of life. In the same 
tradition which ruled the earlier relief where the 
mother held up her baby and the other still-living 
children stood before her, Hegeso is shown as she 
was in her own house while she was yet alive and 
well. The favorite modern interpretation of the 
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scene, according to which the lady has put on 
her shoes and is adding a bit of jewelry because 
she is about to go forth from her house . . . for- 
ever, probably errs by adding that final senti- 
mental word. Hegeso is dressing to go out or to 
receive guests. She is alive and well, as live as the 
healthy stocky maid who attends her and who 
surely cannot be supposed to have died with her 
mistress. Why then are they both as though 
asleep? Whence the calm and the silence, the 
sense of unchanging everlastingness which every 
modern spectator feels to be upon these figures of 
nearly two and a half thousand years ago? Is that 
perhaps the Periclean secret in the possession of 
this sculptor, who must have been a pupil of 
some Periclean master? 

One might have expected the compositional 
pattern to repeat that of the earlier relief which 
had so nearly identical a theme. Yet this too has 
altered as completely as the mood and feeling, 
becoming not merely more fluid and subtle, but 
more coherent to the figures. The cursive letter 


curving arms, to rise and drop away again at the 


still runs from the two heads through the 


axial center of attention; but the pattern now be- 
longs to the human figures, not the human figures 
to the pattern. The two women are immobilised 
because they have been caught within a pattern 
which is not impressed or forced on them ex- 
ternally but created by them. The inverted 
cavetto moulding of the chair-leg turns over 
into a countercurve of the ovolo moulding of the 
chair-back; and the maid-servant at the other 
margin of the stone has picked up this same 
rhythm, to become its mirror-image. Still more 
remarkably, the chair’s emphatic structure is 
transmuted into human terms in the vaguely 
visible body of its half-sitting, half-reclining oc- 
cupant, Hegeso herself, whose lines are the lines 
of the chair and whose parts are its parts (even as 
our everyday vocabulary for the parts of a chair 
might attest). Our pattern perception is thus 
being played upon, so that we unconsciously 
attach to the two figures all the restraints and all 
the harmonies and all the enduringness of the ge- 
ometric forms which they create. They cannot 
move in the flesh, because all their movement is 
that of lines within a pattern which they cannot 
break. 

So far, we have been looking at reliefs in which 
the characters are not shown in active move- 
ment. Even the dancing nymphs stepped sedately 
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through their measured paces, though it may be 
significant that, even here, the later they were 
carved, the quieter they became. This might sug- 
gest that Periclean taste eschewed violence and 
detected some special virtue in bringing move- 
ment into rest. We can easily enquire whether 
the observation has any truth. 

We must suppose that this sixth century 
Athenian youth (fig. 8) once won some notable 
footrace for warriors in armor or similarly dis- 
tinguished himself for the “splendour and speed 
of his feet,” that he is not some earlier Pheidip- 
pides falling exhausted with headlong news from 
the battlefield whence he has salvaged only his 
incommodious headgear, but that the helmet is 
merely the symbol of the soldier, that the pose 
merely indicates rapid running, and that the 
craftsman who sketched it on the stone was 
pleasantly ignorant of the most elementary prin- 
ciples of foreshortening and perspective. It is the 
manifest intent to show violent movement in full 
career which particularly interests us. 

One might object that Myron’s Discobolos 
(fig. 9), though he may show some resemblance 
to the runner’s pose, is not a relief. Yet the 
original statue must have been created much the 
same as a relief, having been sketched in outline 
ona smooth panel, cut away from its background 
like the highest possible relief, and then dis- 
membered into pieces of shape and size con- 
venient for making piece-moulds for casting. 
Drawing necessarily evolves through its stages of 
technical development much more rapidly than 
sculpture. Having no problem of balancing solid 
figures in space, and having quick and cheap op- 
portunity for practice and experiment, the 
painters learn to draw figures in action while yet 
the sculptors in their statues are barely putting 
one foot in front of another and bringing the 
forearms clear of the torso. Action which vio- 
lently displaced the static bodily forms could 
therefore pass into Greek sculpture out of vase- 
drawings and wall-paintings through the media- 
tion of relief, in which the figure is drawn on the 
flat like a painting and like a painting is never 
left unsupported by a solid background. Myron’s 
brilliant inspiration was to carry the animated 
relief over into free-standing isolation by cutting 
the background away entirely. We have only to 
look at the Discobolos from an unfamiliar aspect 
(fig. 9, right) to see that like a Greek relief it 
exists between two parallel planes. 


Fic. 9. Municu: Museum FUR KLEINKUNST. 
STATUETTE OF Myron’s DiscoBo.os. 


A good deal of nonsense has been talked and 
written about Myron’s genius in inventing a for- 
mula for suggesting action by choosing a mo- 
ment such as must imply both a preceding and a 
subsequent action—the famous ““Myronian mo- 
ment” of the estheticians. A cinema film of a 
baseball pitcher in action at a game could be 
stopped at every instant into an_ isolated 
“still”; but only the split-second pause while the 
player was “wound up” before releasing himself 
into the actual throw would satisfy the formula 
of the “Myronian moment.’ Yet the esthetic 
theory is completely in error if it rashly insists 
that in none of the other photographic instants 
of the film will such a pitcher seem to be really in 
action. Movement does not have to be reduced to 
motionlessness in order to be depictable. The 
correct explanation for Myron’s genial discovery 
is much simpler. He sketched his discus-thrower 
in outline from the living model. Since no model 
can arrest his movements in mid career, as a mod- 
ern camera’s shutter can stop a racing horse, 
and as no one can draw from a moving object, 
neither Myron nor his model had any other 
choice than to settle on the only position in 
which a discus-thrower stands still. 

The drawing was done in pure silhouette with- 
out foreshortening, but being made from actual 
appearance shows none of the unrealities of the 
helmeted runner of our last relief. Yet it suffers 
from spatial unrealities attendant on bringing the 
entire body into profile. Hence its flatness of the 
anatomical detail, and hence the quid tam dis- 
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Fic. 10. Lonpox, British Museum. Cast or 
Merore S.I rRoM THE PARTHENON. 


tortum? about which Quintilian was to grumble. 
With the bounding contours of flat surfaces so 
decisively prominent, pattern (which is a thing of 
areas and lines) naturally came to the fore. Hence 
all the enclosed and open triangles out of which 
the Discobolos seems built. But pattern, as we 
have seen, inhibits any movement tending to 
destroy it; and the Discobolos is in consequence 
frozen fast, however much his otherwise unin- 
telligible position clamors for release. 

On one of the few perfectly preserved metopes 
of the Parthenon (fig. 10), the Discobolos is back 
where he belongs, in attached relief. Since there is 
a group of some half-dozen of the Parthenon 
metopes which (stylistically at least) antedate 
the full-scale Periclean building activity of the 
40’s, it is not impossible that this particular slab 
was Myron’s own work. Not merely the pose, but 
certain anatomical indications such as the double 
folds above the navel, the head with its ultra- 
close cropped hair, the face with its un-Attic 
profile, are reminiscent of the Discobolos. But 
the attribution, whether right or wrong, is of no 
present significance. It is the pre-Periclean pre- 
sentation of violent antagonistic action in head- 
long career which for us gives it importance. 
However much the Lapith’s figure may suggest a 
discobolos, one cannot help sensing a funda- 
mental Where the statue 
threatens at every moment to spin his discus 


difference. isolated 
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into our own space and with it be drawn off his 
pedestal into the gallery where we are looking 
at him, in the metope the motion-lines pass from 
one figure into the other; and the complicated 
pattern is unified and remains  self-coherent, 
thanks to the simple rectilinear frame into which 
it fits and to whose stone, in spite of any differ- 
ence of applied color, it never ceases to belong. 

Perhaps we guess now why Myron’s sensa- 
tional statue is unique in fifth century sculpture 
in-the-round and why its device was never re- 
peated in such drastic form. The great bronze 
Poseidon from the sea shows no such agony of 
action in aiming his trident for the cast: and 
after him the spearman of Polykleitos bears his 
weapon docilely at rest upon his shoulder. Only 
reliefs could hold the flying patterns of violence 
securely within their total fields. But that is why 
we should not expect all movement to vanish 
from Periclean reliefs. 

I asserted that Myron’s Discobolos had been 
drawn from life and for that reason, since the 
model could not usefully stay in movement, the 
motion was crowded into suggestive immobility. 
But even when a draughtsman is sketching from 
memory (provided he has not learned the unhal- 
lowed lore which the camera teaches) such posed 
moments dominate his powers of visualisation be- 


Fic. 11. ATHENS, CERAMEICUS. DEXILEOS RELIEF. 
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eause they are the only isolable and enduring 
aspects which he has seen in life. Also they are 
more satisfactory to him, because they are not 
random selections from the moving shuffle but 
attend the inception of the process or distinguish 
its successful completion. Hence come the rearing 
horse, the lunging fighter, the arm drawn back to 
deliver the blow, the actual grasp of the adver- 
sary’s body, all so familiar in Greek temple- 
reliefs with battle scenes, such as the little Nike 
temple frieze, Bassai, the Nereid Monument, the 
Maussoleion. 

At the very end of the great period, 35 years 
after Pericles’ death, Athenian Dexileos (fig. 11) 
was killed along with four of his countrymen in a 
cavalry skirmish amongst the Corinthians and had 
a splendid marble memorial, with carven theme 
appropriate to his prowess and his misfortune, set 
over his grave by the roadside that led through 
the Douktle Gate of his native town. Movement, 
violent action, are here aplenty. If horse and rider 
and fallen foeman seem nonetheless frozen to an 
everlasting immobility, it is the initial or end- 
moment pause of the thrusting spear and the 
answering slashing battle-knife, the poised rear- 
ing horse that does not run, the stretched com- 
batant tense between the hoofs, and with all 
these the tyranny of the unifying pattern, the 
equilibrium of linear forces within the static 
field, which prevent these fighters from ever re- 
solving the terrific crisis of their struggle. The 
horseman cannot break the pattern to charge on; 
the nude fighter on the ground can neither com- 
plete his counterstroke nor collapse to earth. 
Clearly, it is not true that Attic fifth century , , 
reliefs deliberately avoid the portrayal of action. 
It is the sublimation of this action into sculptural 
terms which is the deeper secret into which we are 
beginning to penetrate. 

There is another form of movement which re- 
mains to be examined—the movement of narra- 
tive in the reliefs depicting some divine or heroic 
legend or some everyday occurrence. 

Far out in the Sicilian West a group of sculp- 
tors whose training and background are unknown 
to us, undertook to carve the metopes for a sixth 
century temple at Selinos (fig. 12). With that 
pleasure in the mere telling of a story which at- 
tends on the first discovery of picture-making, 
the artist has concentrated on a gruesome climax. 
Perseus’ winged boots alone suggest that he is in 
rapid pursuit of Medusa, whose racing legs seem 
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Fic. 12. PALERMO, RELIEF FROM TEMPLE C, 
SELINOsS. PERSEUS AND 


hardly to be stirring her ogrish bulk. Faces are as 
yet drawn like jack-o’-lanterns staring straight 
out of the picture, which imparts an air of studied 
inattention to Perseus’ terrible jab at the jugu- 
lar. On the left, Athena has seemingly been abet- 
ting murder without much conviction, remark- 
ably resembling the Queen in Alice in Wonderland 
who, as Lewis Carroll informs us, “had only one 
way of settling all difficulties: ‘Off with his head! 
/she said without even looking round.” 

Metopes were often devoted to legend-telling. 
Here again (fig. 13) on an Olympian metope of 
the late 460’s is Athena, the hero’s friend. She is 
helping Herakles hold up the smallest intelligible 
are of the starry sphere of the sky, while Atlas 
(who ought to have been considerably more of a 
giant, only there was no room for such on the 
metope) has been to the Blessed Isles and back. 
He has snatched three golden apples from the 
dragon-guarded tree of the Hesperids, and he is 
holding them out tauntingly to his helpless un- 
derstudy. At this point in the story no one 
familiar with the Greek legend has ever been 
able to explain how the cushion on Herakles’ 
shoulders got into the picture. You will remem- 
ber that when Atlas announces that he will leave 
the weight of heaven on other shoulders than his, 
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Herakles raises no objection but (at Athena’s 
crafty suggestion) begs the giant to take back the 
sky only for a moment until he, Herakles, can 
provide himself with a cushion for his uncom- 
fortable task. Atlas (who cannot have had much 


Fic. 13. Otympra, ZEus TEMPLE METOPE. 
HERAKLES AND ATLAS. 


experience with Greeks) agrees to so wholly 
. and Herakles makes 
off for Argos with his golden prize. But just what 


reasonable a suggestion . . 


is the cushion already doing on Herakles’ shoul- 
ders? Or is it the figure on the right who is 
Herakles? Having picked up the apples, is he in 
his turn taunting Atlas with them? But it was not 
Atlas who professed any need of a cushion; nor 
would Athena have bothered to assist him with 
the sky. 

Perhaps you noticed in the preceding metope 
from Selinos that the Gorgon was clutching a 
Ciny horse under her arm. The little mare had 
wings, and she was Pegasos, which (according to 
legend) sprang from Medusa’s severed neck. 
Since Medusa’s head has not yet come off in the 
picture, Pegasos has somehow anticipated her 
queue and got into the world before she was due. 
It is this curious disregard for temporal dramatic 
sequence that worries us, both in the Medusa 
and in the Atlas metope, where the cushion on 
Herakles’ shoulder must be the purely hypotheti- 
cal and wholly imaginary device which is the 
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chief point in the story. We are not used to such 
timeless pooling of all the actors at once, with all 
their essential properties (but only these!) shown 
in a setting as empty as an Elizabethan stage. 
But a convention that ignores the photographie 
moment of time, steps free of chronological im- 
pediment and attains a timeless universality, 
And sculpture, to be enduring, must somehow 
find a way into timelessness. 

The later fifth century inherited these devices 
of assembling the characters of a story without 
use of scenery and without any other bond than 
the dramatic tension and a simple pattern. But 
there is no longer any trace of the naive archaic 
humor; and [ doubt whether a story’s point has 
ever been more subtly conveyed. 

Orpheus, the Thracian singer, with dog-skin 
cap and lyre, has turned too soon to look at 
Eurydice, whom he has brought back out of the 
dim underworld (fig. 14). The legend is known to 
everyone ; but unless you had already known it 
from other sources, you would never have dis- 
covered it from this relief, so easily overlooked is 
the slight but tragic contrast between the com- 
pelling touch of Hermes’ hand on Eurydice and 
the strengthless gesture of Orpheus, the husband 
who must forever relinquish his beloved to the 


Fic. 14. NapLes, ORPHEUS AND EuRyYDICE RELIEF. 
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unpitying conductor of souls. Surely, somewhere 
in the artist’s mind there lingered a memory of 
the theme at which we glanced earlier, in which 
Hermes led the nymphs along by grasping right 
wrist with left hand —especially if we recall that 
in Greek “nymph” is also the word for a young 
wife. If so, it is a marvellous example of how 
much more poignantly intimate are the sinking 
echoes of old tradition than the clear but empty 
yoice of fresh invention. 

The relief was probably not a gravestone, for 
which its shape and lack of architectural treat- 
ment make it inappropriate. And it could 
scarcely have been intended as an allegory of 
some contemporary calamity of separation be- 
tween man and wife, to which the episode of 
Eurydice’s all-but-successful return from the 
grave would hardly have a pertinent parallel. 
Yet the everyday human application is clear; and 
the makers of grave-reliefs would not hesitate 
to use it. 

As recently as 1910 it was possible for the Ber- 
lin museum to acquire in Paris on the open mar- 
ket the almost flawlessly preserved grave-relief 
of Sosias and Kephisodoros (fig. 15). To look at 
its three characters it would be impossible to tell 
who is alive and who is dead, were it not for the 
letters carved on the headband, which put names 
over the left-hand and the central figure and so 
mark these as the departed. Two soldier com- 
rades are saving farewell. The one at the right is 
alive and may have set the stone above the 
other’s grave. The short-sleeved long-robed man 
at the left is garmented as a priest. Since he has 
his name, Sosias, carved above him, he has pre- 
sumably died; and since, like Hermes in the 
Orpheus relief, he seems to be waiting to take the 
central figure with him, this latter may have been 
the less-lately dead. Kephisodoros in the center 
stares at his friend, much as Eurydice gazed at 
Orpheus, and is saying farewell to the living, 
from whom he must turn away. The three faces 
are empty of any feeling; only the bodily ges- 
tures—the lax helplessness of the hanging arm of 
the priest, the touch of hand to hand between the 
two shield-bearers—convey the emotion, which 
is not stifled by being so dully shown. The mod- 
ern mind is apt to be critical of the blank ex- 
pressions on fifth century sculpture; but the 
Greek instinct may have been truer than ours. 
Marble tears may picture grief, but they do not 
convey it, 


We have followed the narrative movement of 
these deceptively simple three-figure reliefs from 
the outspoken savagery of Perseus slaying 
Medusa, through the quiet irony of Herakles and 


Fic. 15. Bern. STELE OF SosiAs 


AND KEPHISODOROsS. 


Atlas and the almost motionless concentration 
of Hermes, Eurydice, and Orpheus, to the ut- 
terly pointless and commonplace greetings of two 
armed men shaking hands in the presence of an 
inactive onlooker; and we have seen incident and 
action evaporate into a curiously timeless empti- 
ness. [tis as though events were trying to conceal 
themselves. Just as in Greek tragedy the deeds 
of violence happen invisibly behind the closed 
doors of the stage-building, so here we cannot 
see men sicken and suffer and die. They show 
themselves to us, alive among their countrymen, 
meeting in the open or seated at home with 
their families; but the open space wherein they 
walk is nowhere. Or if, like Hegeso, they sit upon 
a chair, no doors and windows, no walls and beds 
and tables are there to give the chair its proper 
companionship; so that the chair is only for the 
sitter, and the sitter still is nowhere. And just as 
this art destroys enveloping space by omitting 


its pictorial content, so too it destroys the tyran- 
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ny of the instant moment by ignoring it and 
stripping it of all events and happenings. 

The spaceless and timeless qualities of Greek 
relief are readily accounted for (though they 
may not be thereby fully justified or compre- 
hended). Colored outline drawings from any 
early phase of art tend to be visionary, in the 


Fic. 16. AtHeNs, NATIONAL Museum. 
STELE OF ARISTION. 


sense that the objects which they evoke are by 
the very process of their creation isolated from 
any context. The mammoth, bison, and reindeer 
of the palaeolithic cave-paintings are so many 
separate and unaccompanied evocations. The 
animal stands alone, like an illumined vision 
before the eves, like a word pronounced aloud 
without further sense or sentence. It is in this 
sane lone concentration that the warrior Aris- 
tion (fig. 16) stands, with only such material ac- 
cessories as pertain to him by right of his sol- 
dier’s calling, —his linen tunic, his leather cuirass 
and cap-like helmet, his spear, and the knife 
apparently once painted on him, like the twisted 
meander, colored but not carved on his sword- 


belt. Aristion’s stele is an ‘archaic work; and 
yet—and this truly calls for comment — the same 
isolation still distinguishes the post-Periclean 
gravestone at which we were last looking, as wel] 
as the figures from Periclean times; and no one 
can call these undeveloped or immature. The 
cavaleade of the Parthenon frieze rides like the 
Wild Hunt through emptiness and not through 
the narrow streets or up the steep hill of Athens. 

If Attic relief persistently retains this isolating 
tradition of archaism, it is because it conceives its 
task as sculpture and not as painting: for its es- 
sential power at any phase or period, it remains 
essential that the sculptured figure be banned 
from its everyday environment. Egyptian reliefs 
do not partake of this pure sculptural appeal, 
but are merely paintings made more durable by 
incising their lines and cutting back their edges. 
The Italian Renaissance likewise thought too 
much in painter’s terms to rescue its reliefs from 
becoming paintings without light or atmosphere, 
whether cut in stone or cast in bronze. But in the 
Greek mind the sculptural sense lies uppermost, 
perhaps because the Greek genius was of solid 
visual realities in coherent structure, not of par- 
tially seen illusions or pictured make-believes. 
And thereby the Greek reliefs were saved by the 
Greek statuary sense from dissipating their stark 
powers in the debilitating trivialities of picture- 
making. 

Space cannot spread invasively into the Greek 
relief because the artist abstains from putting 
anything visible into the background to give it 
objective content. But Greek relief can expand 
into space, that is, into empty space, statuary 
space, which is the enveloping impress of the 
figure’s own solid substance. We have already 
seen this process at work, dispelling the close con- 
finement of archaism. Its absence from the 
Aristion stele is entirely explicable by the art- 
ist’s complete concentration on his theme. The 
stone here exists only to receive the visionary 
image; each is shaped for the other; the stone and 
the man on the stone are therefore so completely 
matched as to be virtually co-extensive. 

As long as the figure on the relief remains 
flat, such narrow boundaries will not hamper it 
overmuch; but as the surfaces expand into fuller 
statuary roundness, the relief-figure begins to re- 
quire space; it must have air, not to breathe, but 
to exist in, — Lebensraum in the most literal sense. 
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In the so-called ““Mourning Athena” relief (fig. 
17) there is no confining frame or crowding bor- 
der, nor is the figure any longer made to acecommo- 
date itself to the precise shape of the spatial field. 
Arms and feet are free to move; and yet—and 
this is the new and extraordinary development — 
the movement has been deliberately stopped 
within a pose of motionless concentration. The 
closely ruled ridges and shadows of the drapery 
from waist to ankle are not permitted to fall for- 
ward into the true vertical which the pull of 
gravity demands and which the simply erect little 
pillar measures out against the leaning figure’s 
tilted spear. Spear-shaft and drapery-folds lean 
inward against each other, converging into the 
apex of composition, which is the motionless head 
with its splendid helmet and unseeing eye. The 
intense blue of the Attic sky, against which in 
ordinary experience men and goats and olive- 
trees and bare hills may be so sharply silhouetted, 
is here emptied of all these and transferred to the 
level field of unmargined blue, before which the 
lone figure is poised in statuary balance. A pyra- 
mid so firmly based and so precisely buttressed 
(since the spearpoint cannot slip beyond the 
rooted stone) transfers its stability to the figure 
itself. Once she has been patternised to such a 
structure, Athena will not move again, unless we 
can imagine the dreamer to waken counter to the 
spell cast on her by the unliving form. The 
changeable and the unchanging are thus held in 
mutual check. The changeable is all that belongs 
to the pictorial illusion— Athena, her costume, 
her helmet and spear, even the raised little 
pilaster before her. The unchanging is the physi- 
cal actuality — the block of marble itself, trimmed 
and carved and smoothed and colored—and in 
addition, even though this may seem unphysical 
and exist only in the mind of the beholder, the 
geometry of the pattern and the gravitational 
mechanics of the imagined objects. 

It is all done in such simple terms— perhaps 
over-simple and too close to severity —that no 
one can fail to decipher the formula. But the 
formula of this proto-Periclean relief of the 
“mourning” goddess already holds the formula 
of the fully matured Periclean style, where it 
will be harder to detect because of the height- 
ened perfection of manner, the subtler pattern 
and the more secretly latent geometry of form. 
Once again, there will be less novelty of invention 


° 


than acceptance of the already accomplished, in 
order to refine it to more perfect use. Perhaps 
this is the most truly Attic (and as such, the 
most deeply Greek) characteristic that a modern 
can discover—this pressing-out of established 
tradition in the conviction that there is still 


* 
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Fic. 17. ATHENS, AcRopoLiIs MusEuM. 
MourNING ATHENA RELIEF. 


some finer possibility to be wrung from it, rather 
than a bored discarding of the old in the vaguely 
optimistic expectation of improvement attendant 
on trying something new. We are ending in the 
little Peiraeus museum before the gravestone of 
Chairedemos and Lykeas (fig. 18) from the near- 
by island of Salamis, the relief which we call the 
“Stele of the Two Brothers.” It is in my opinion 
the noblest Periclean grave-relief in existence. 
The two figures are not hampered for space, and 
vet there is hardly any more background than 
there was on the stele of the archaic warrior. The 
difference is that here, though the figures are 
obviously part of the marble block on which they 
have been carved, the sloping projection of the 
relief detaches them from it, so that they seem 
to be moving, not as do the profile silhouettes of 
the earlier reliefs as an integral part of the sur- 
face on which they were drawn, but obliquely to 
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it, thereby producing the illusion that they could 
saunter out into the open and, by thus leaving 
their background, detach themselves into fully 
rounded statuary form. In this way they are 
both reliefs and statues in one,—a combination 
which produces the intensely actual paradox 
that they are moving free, vet fettered fast; al- 


ways about to step out of the stone and wander 


Fic. 18. Museum. STELE oF 
CHAIREDEMOS AND LYKEAS. 


off where we cannot follow them (since we know 
as we look at them that they are really moving 
among the dead) yet immobilised by the pattern 
of repeated shield-rims and shouldered spears 
and the two bodies locked within a rectangle. 
Typically, each answers formally to the other, 
yet neither repeats the other: they are carefully 
out of step, they carry their spears in different 
hands, and one is clothed while the other (the 
better seen, of course) is nude. All this, in ulti- 
mate analysis, is merely the final exploitation of 
the paradox which, as everybody knows, is in- 
herent in all sculpture and from which, as every- 
one may guess if he pauses to consider it, sculp- 
ture draws its extraordinary emotional strength, 
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— the paradox, I mean, that these two are mortal 
bodies that can live only a short lifetime, wearing 
that 
weapons that can be broken and eaten away; yet 


garments can tear and rot, armor and 
also they are marble, a fragment of the enduring 
Attic hills, cool and glitteringly hard. But this 
typical inherent contradiction has here been 
heightened by every means. Obviously, the pair 
is walking; vet their pose is of men who are stand- 
ing still. Obviously, their eves are open and ean 
see; but since the Periclean artists deliberately 
made no attempt to show faces alive with the 
expression of momentary thoughts and passing 
interests, they stare as in a trance. Being dead, 
they go on living; and being alive, they have 
both been dead for more than two thousand 
years, 

That the most intellectually alert and physi- 
cally active of ancient races should thus fall under 
the spell of that mysticism which is best ex- 
pressed in the German phrase, “‘das Leben ein 
Traum,” is certainly surprising, but it seems to 
be true. In the same generation during which 
this gravestone was carved, the most realistically 
minded and _ scoffingly skeptical of Periclean 
Athenians remarked through one of his dramatic 
characters, 

“Who knows if life indeed be not death, and 
what we call death in truth be not life?” 

It is this, perhaps, which behind all the adroit- 
ness of technical resources, adds a final spiritual 
the fifth- 
century Attic reliefs and makes their living men 


quality, a temperament, to finest 
and women stand bemused like Keats’ knight 
who had met La Belle Dame sans Merci. Where 
the next generation of Attic artists was to strive 
for charm, charis, as they called it, or the 
flamboyant loveliness of the Dancing Maenads, 
the supreme Periclean attainment is this timeless 
suspension without spatial bond or material at- 
tachment, which makes it possible to immobilise 
the fleeting actuality of human bodily existence 
at some precise moment while it is still desirable 
and still fair. Perhaps it is this tendency (shared 
in a lesser degree by all true classic art) which 
most particularly irritates the uneasy and un- 
stable modern mind in its revolt against the in- 
tolerably superior Periclean calm. 


Bryn Mawr 
June 1949 
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THE WALLS OF ATHENS 


LEICESTER B. HOLLAND 


UR knowledge of the construction of the 

walls of Athens! is derived primarily, not 
from the very fragmentary remains,’ but from 
the well known inscription published as 7G, IP’, 
463, containing specifications and contracts for 
extensive repairs undertaken at the end of the 
fourth century before Christ. Architectural in- 
terpretation of the inscription has been a fruitful 
field of study and speculation, notably by Otfried 
Miiller® and Choisy‘; and to L. D. Caskey® is due 
the latest and most reasonable consideration of 
that section which deals particularly with the 
gallery along the top of the walls. Though these 
three eminent archaeologists disagree regarding 
various details of construction, they are of one 
mind in restoring upon the top of the wall a 
gallery of circulation, flanked on the outer side 
by a brick screen-wall, higher than a man and 
pierced at intervals with nearly square, windows, 
and on the inner edge, by isolated piers; these, 
together. with the outer screen-wall, serve as 
supports for a construction of timbers spanning 
the foot-way, covered, in turn, by a roof of tile 
bedded in clay (fig. 1). 

In 1936 a new fragment of marble stele, with 
a section of the inscription which joined the old, 
was found in the excavations of the Agora. It was 
published, with epigraphic comment, by Meritt.® 
One sentence completed by the new fragment 
contains phrases which arouse suspicion of the 
basic assumption of all the previous restorations 
of the walls. 

The sentence in question deals with technical 
procedures such as are noted earlier in the 
specifications, though here it follows general 
clauses dealing with the schedule of work, which 


‘In conception and development of this paper I have 
profited much from many discussions with Evelyn Lord 
Smithson, Dr. Swindler’s pupil and mine. 

* Cf. Judeich, Topographie von Athen, ed. 3, in Miiller, 
Handbuch d. Altertumswiss., vol. 2, pt. 2, pp. 124-165; 
Noack, AM $2 (1907) 123 ff., 474 ff.; Scranton, AJA 42 
(1938) 525-536 and Thompson and Scranton, [Hesperia 12 
(1943) 301-383, 

De munimentis Athenarum (Gitting. 1836). 


* Etudes épigraphiques sur Uarchitecture grecque 43 ff. 


one would expect to find at the termination of 
the document. It has the appearance of having 
been added as a sort of postscript, concerning an 
abnormal section of the wall which had been 
omitted from the general specifications. It runs, 
as presented by Meritt, thus: 


da[ac de] raploléuly orlevorepai xai 
Oliver yeonrodiouate 
txodounale|e tos brép yrs 
[am alAAnwy dexa modas Kai Tods 


ANAKA[...6.. ] 


which may be translated with reasonable as- 
surance as ““Now in those places where the foot- 
way is narrower and is provided with stone 
geisepodismata, he shall underpin with pillars— 
built of stone for a height of three half feet above 
the earth— having a width of five half feet, with 
intervals of ten feet plus the anakl . . . .” For the 
last word, presumably a name for the recurring 
pillars or pilasters, Meritt suggests no restora- 
tion. 

The indications in this passage that different 
sections of the foot-way along the top of the 
wall, for circulation and for posting defence, 
were of different widths, and had geisepodismata 
of different materials, are the points of particular 
significance. A yeicov is functionally the front or 
facing of a cornice or horizontal band, set for- 
ward from a wall so that rain water flowing over 
it from above may drip freely from its bottom 
edge, instead of washing down the surface of the 
wall below. A yeronmous or yeronrodtoua would be 
the projecting under-structure which carries the 
geison— wooden eaves, if the geison is of terra- 


5 AJA 14 (1910) 298 ff. Among other commentators, deal- 
ing less with the architectural features of the inscription, are 
Fabricius (Berl. phil. Woch. 4 [1884] 361), Wachsmuth (Die 
Stadt Athen II, pp. vi ff., 187 ff.), Frickenhaus (Athens Mau- 
ern im IV Jahrhundert 29-43), and Kolbe (Berl. phil. Woch. 
1907, 331 ff.). 

6 Hesperia 9 (1940) 66 ff. See also A. Wilhelm, Abhandlun- 
gen der preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., 1941, phil.-hist. Klasse, no. 4, 
pp. 3-17. 
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cotta, stone corbels or perhaps jutting slabs in 
one piece with the geison if it be of stone. There 
can be little doubt that the geisepodismata here 
mentioned carried or formed part of a stone 
cornice, edging the pavement of the foot-way, 
so that rain water from the walk would be shed 
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overhang, whether simply of cantilevered slabs, 
or perhaps with a longitudinal geison supported 
at intervals by corbels. Or if the foot-way were 
not paved with stone, it might be surfaced simply 
with a water-proof coating of compacted clay 
behind a longitudinal stone edging. There is no 


x 
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Fic. 1. RECONSTRUCTION ON GALLERY OF THE WALLS OF ATHENS BY L. D. CASKEY 
(AJA 14 [1910] pl. 6). 


clear of the lower wall face. Along the outer edge 
of the foot-way there must have been, of course, 
a protective parapet or screen-wall of some sort, 
not here specified. On Greek fortification walls of 
stone, where sufficiently preserved, the slabs 
which pave the foot-way extend inward as a 
rough cornice of no great projection (fig. 2). On 
a crude brick wall the protection of the cornice 
would be of much greater importance, calling for 
a greater projection. Therefore, in dealing with 
a brick wall which has a stone pavement on top, 
we should expect the latter to have considerable 


? Thranoi are usually horizontal timbers at the top of a 
wall, serving as sills for ceiling beams. The name might, con- 


certainty as to which technique was used here, 
though the mention of stone geisepodismata sug- 
gests a corbelled cornice. 

Stone geisepodismata and geisa are noted 
separately in an earlier passage in the inscrip- 
tion; 1.51, AI @PANOS H 
TEISON A[IJOINON H KEPAMEOYTN H --- in 
a list apparently of minor parts which may 
need to be repaired or replaced.’ Terracotta 
geisa are obviously only the facing slabs, from 
which the water drips. They would be fastened 
upon a longitudinal wooden beam. With such 


ceivably, be applied to any horizontal timbers built into a 
wall. 
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Fic. 2. Watts or HERAKLEIA ON THE LATMIAN GULF (FROM KRISCHEN, 
Herakleia |Milet TII 2, 1922] pl. 39). 


geisa the geisepodisma would probably be of 
wood also. The juxtaposition of stone and terra- 
cotta geisa in the inscription suggests therefore 
that constructions with stone and wooden 
geisepodismata were used in different sections of 
the Athenian fortifications. 


If the foot-way were covered with a tile roof, 
as is generally assumed, terracotta geisa on 
wooden geisepodismata would be expected as 
cornices along the outer and inner edges of the 
roof, but stone geisa or geisepodismata could 
hardly be used as roof edgings, unless the whole 
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Fig. 3. Ikria: ATHENS, CROSS WALL UPON THE PNyx (FROM THOMPSON AND 
Scranton, Hesperia 12 [1943] pu. 14). 
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structure above the foot-way, that is, the screen- 
wall and piers, were of stone. It is possible that 
a cross-wall of the late fourth century, running 
across the edge of the Pnyx, was built of stone 
throughout, though, since no more than two 
courses of the original construction above grade 
are now anywhere preserved, this is far from 
certain, and there seems to be no indication that 
any other section of the wall of Athens was so 
constructed, nor is there any indication that this 
cross-wall carried a roofed gallery. There is a 
good chance, therefore, that the stone cornices 
mentioned in the building inscription edged the 
foot-way rather than any roof, and the question 
arises whether the same may not be true of the 
terracotta geisa. 

As for the ANAKA..., they would appear 
to be brick buttresses or piers on stone bases, 
set against the wall at regular intervals. A similar 
construction in stone is indicated by cuttings for 
the foundations of a section of wall with but- 
tresses and, in places, one or two courses of the 
stone work in situ, of the late third century, 
which has been uncovered on the line of the cross- 
wall or diateichisma upon the Pnyx by Thomp- 
son and Scranton.’ This wall (fig. 3), of white 
poros, replaces the fourth century wall without 
buttresses — nearly contemporary with the build- 
ing inscription—mentioned above. The earlier 
wall was of an average width of 3.00 m., the 
later one, for most of its length, was about 2.00 
m. wide. “The relative thinness of the wall,” say 
the discoverers, “and the great mass of broken 
stone in the trench resulting from the destruction 
of the wall, suggest that it was of solid masonry 
to the top, .... The wall was reinforced by a 
series of buttresses along the inner face. These 
buttresses are built of the same sort of stone and 
are certainly contemporary, although they are 
not always bonded to the wall. Their construc- 
tion is less careful and even; they measure about 
1.35-1.40 m. 
the plan is as much as 2.00 m. in width by 1.35 m. 


square in plan... . Occasionally 


in projection. They were probably spaced at in- 
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tervals of ca. 4.60 m. ca. 14 


Greek feet). They were doubtless two-fold in 


center to center 
purpose — to strengthen the wall and to support 
the parapet walk. Similar buttresses are found 
elsewhere, although rarely; they have been 
identified by Stihlin with the ikria described by 
Philo of Byzantium. The buttresses of the white 
poros wall on the Pnyx may have supported 
either beams or arches for the parapet walk; the 
lack of fragments of voussoirs in the destruction 
debris may be thought to suggest trabeated con- 
struction at the top.” In the eastern section, 
about one third of the total length, the wall is 


only 1.35 m. wide, with buttresses somewhat 


closer than at the west, ca. 3.93 m. apart.!° 

The examples of fortification walls with but- 
tresses on the inside to carry foot-ways at the 
top, referred to above, are almost all in Asia 
Minor and Italy" and of relatively late date. In 
Greece itself, the only fortification wall of the 
third or fourth century, with buttresses, which 
may have been of masonry throughout, is, I 
believe, that at Varybopi in Thessaly."2 Even 
here the actual remains are at most only three 
courses high; the body of the wall is 1.25 m. 
thick, with exterior towers every 30 m., and on 
the inside, at intervals of 1.87 m., buttresses 
1.05 m. wide, projecting 0.90 m. The total width 
of the top of the walk may have been apportioned 
between a breastwork about 0.70 m. thick and a 
footway 1.50 m. wide. As for fortification walls 
of crude brick, at Pagasae-Demetrias— where, 
with the exception of fragmentary sections at 
Eleusis, are the only considerable remains of 
such construction known—stone bases for in- 
ternal brick buttresses have been found, built 


contemporaneously with the wall (fig. 4). 
Stihlin, who discovered them, says® ‘‘Kine 
besondere Eigentiimlichkeit an der schlecht 


gebauten Strecke von K.94 bis zum T.113 sind 


Fundamente von Mauerzungen oder Strebe- 
pfeilern, die an der Innenseite vorspringen. Sie 
finden sich an manchen Stellen reihenweise, an 


anderen sind sie teils ganz verschwunden, teils 


§Thompson and Scranton, Hesperia 12 (1943) 303-312, 
324-340. At one point there seem to be remains of crude brick 
construction above a stone base, 1.50 m. high (cbid., 328, 
329). 

341-342; pl. x1v, Xv, XVI. 

0 Thid., 346, 348. 


Perge: Lanckoronski, Stédte Pamphyliens und Pisidiens 


(1890) I 62: Side: zbid. 129-130. Pompeii: Mau-Kelsey, 

Pompeii (1899) 231 ff. Rhodes: cf. Kromeyer, Veith, Heer- 

wesen und Kriegsfiihrung der Griechen und Rémern (1928) 

p. 236 and fig. 84; cf. p. 242. Velia: JDAI 4 
12 [ellenische Thessalien 224. 


13 Pagasai und Demetrias 58. 


1889) 180. 
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wegen des Gestriippes und Gerdlls nicht mehr zu 
erkennen; aber einst waren sie offenbar in 
gleicher Weise auf diese ganze Strecke verteilt.” 
The bases are 1.00-1.10 m. wide and _ project 
1.10-1.20 m.; the height was apparently 0.80— 
1.00 m., and the interspace varied between 4.00 
m. and 6.70 m., as opposed to a width of ap- 
proximately 0.82 m., a height of 0.50 m., and an 
interspace of 3.28 m. indicated by the specifica- 
tions for the walls of Athens. 

Stihlin gives these buttresses the name “‘ik- 
ria’ on the reasonable assumption that similar 
structures were referred to under that name in a 


96 


97 


the wall was sufficiently thick (1.90-2.55 m.) to 
permit a foot-way 1.15—1.80 m. wide in addition 
to the breastwork along the outer edge, but that 
an extension upon the ikria was necessary to ob- 
tain a width approaching Philo’s ideal dimension 
of 7 ells,=3.10 m. This extension would cer- 
tainly not have been a temporary, removable 
construction, but a part of the permanent foot- 
way; it might have been supported on arches 
between the ikria, as Philo says was the case in 
the fortifications of Rhodes, or on a simple lintel 
construction. Stihlin thinks the latter arrange- 
ment the more probable, both because the ex- 


4 


AQ Qom 


Fic. 4. Ikria at DEMETRIAS (FROM STAHLIN, Pagasai und Demetrias). 


passage by Philo of Byzantium,” which he quotes 
as follows: (15) Twa 6€ perarupyiwy 
Ev TOLs ApuoCovar TOTALS EXOVTA, 
mapodous GAN’ TaV ikpiwv 
Tots Toixors ~EVAOLS Kal Gaviouy ExovTa, iva 
KaTa Tas To\opKias TE, OTaVv 
Kat wadw adedovor Ta EvAQ, OTaV 
Bpaxeia tis His translation, 
rendered in English, reads, ““Some curtain walls 
are so constructed in suitable places, that while 
they have breastworks they have no foot-ways, 
but on tkria, built in one piece with the walls, 
have beds for cornice beams and planks, so that 
in time of seige, nothing prevents us, on the one 
hand, from building (the woodwork) upon these 
beds if it be necessary to construct a circuit walk 
or to fight, and on the other hand, if we remove 
the woodwork at the proper times, only a very 
small guard need be maintained.’ He points out, 
however, that whereas in Philo’s arrangement 
the wall was no thicker than the breastwork 
above — obviously all of masonry — with the foot- 
way carried wholly upon the ikria, at Demetrias 

4 Cf. the spaced wooden uprights called ixpewrfpa in the 
building inscription concerning the Philonian arsenal. (/G 
1668, line 78). 


pense of masonry arches would be incompatible 
with the obvious desire for economy in the whole 
scheme, and because no arch stones were found 
on the site. But, since the interval between the 
brick piers would be too great for unsupported 
beams, he believes that at mid-span_ timbers 
must have been built in at right angles to the 
wall, to project from it for the width of the foot- 
way, thus reducing the length of the cornice 
beams to about three meters. 

If such a system of construction was at all com- 
mon in Greek fortifications, as it may well have 
been in crude brick work, it seems likely that the 
passage in Philo’s treatise immediately preceding 
that quoted above has been incorrectly inter- 
preted heretofore. The passage reads (14) roveira 
Ta KaTaoTeya kai ExovTa, ola ay 
ovudépn. This passage is translated by De 
Rochas and Graux'® as, “On couvre certaines 
courtines d’un toit et on les munit de créneaux, 
quand cela est avantageux. On en construit 
d’autres, dans les endroits convenable, avec 
des créneaux, sans chemin de ronde,”’ etc. It is 
quite evident in the French, and perhaps even 

80, 33 ff. 

16 Rev. Phil., 3 (1879) 119. 
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more so in the Greek, that a balance between the 
two sentences is intended. The progression 
from in the first, to 
be... wey... 6€... 0% in the second, might be 
rendered schematically by “some have A and B, 
while others have C but not D,”’ where for any 
logical sense there must be equivalence between 
the terms of the two parts. Actually, preserving 
the corresponding terms, we have in translation, 
“Where it is desirable, curtain walls were built 
having katastega and epalzeis, though some, in 
particular situations, are equipped with epalzeis, 
to be sure, but have no parodoi.”’ It is obvious, I 
think, that there should be some sort of equiva- 
lence between katastega and paradoi. Now a 
parodos is unquestionably a foot-way; the con- 
tinuation of the passage— given above —makes 
it clear that it was the “chemin de ronde”’ or 
“Wehrgang” along the top of the wall, by which 
the defenders could move from tower to tower, 
and from which attacks by the enemy could be 
repelled. But katastega in the dictionaries and 
elsewhere is generally translated as “‘roof.”” A 
careful investigation must therefore be made to 
determine whether this translation is necessarily 
correct, or if, in some way katastega may not have 
a significance related to parodos. 

The Thesaurus of Stephanus cites twenty pas- 
sages—including the present one by Philo and 
the inscription under discussion relating to the 
walls of Athens,—in which xaracreyatw and its 
derivations occur; Liddell and Scott’s dictionary 
adds one or two more. Herodotus, the earliest 
author cited, says,'? in describing the burial of 
Seythian kings, “Then, having laid the dead in a 
tomb on a couch, and having planted spears on 
either side of the body, they span these with 
pieces of wood, and then spread down mats of 
rushes (kai éreta on this 
the tumulus of earth was piled. In a sense we 
have here a sort of roof construction, consisting 
of vertical supports, horizontal cross beams and 
rushes, beneath a bed of earth, like the horizontal 
roofs of the prehistoric and modern Aegean 
world, but it should be noted that the “roof” is 
only the substructure of the tumulus, and that 
only the covering with reeds or rushes is spoken 


of as From Herodotus again," in 
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his description of the shrine of Leto at Buto— 
with monolithic walls each forty cubits long and 
high—we have 706 6€ xatracréyaoua THs dpodys 
&Xos AiPos (another slab is superposed as 
the covering of the roof.) Here there is appar- 
ently a distinction between the dpo¢7— the usual 
terms for a ceiling or roof—and its protective 
covering. The third occasion in which Herodotus 
uses the word is in a description of the Egyptian 
Labyrinth;!* Of it he says édvadexa abdai 
kataoTeyo; ‘twelve covered courts” could hardly 
mean courts covered with roofs, for such would 
be indistinguishable from rooms; if courts sur- 
rounded by covered porticoes were intended, we 
should expect some such expression as that 
which is used further on in the same passage, 
avAn 6€ wepiotvAos. I would suggest as 
another possible interpretation, that addAai 
KaTaoTeyo are simply courts with a floor cover- 
ing of stone or plaster, i.e. paved courts. 

A similar choice of meaning is presented by a 


) 


passage from Plato*® where he speaks of two 
men, who, on entering a gymnasium, begin imme- 
diately to walk back and forth & 7@ xaraoreyw 
dpouw. Meridier, in his translation, renders this 
as “dans le promenoir couvert” which he ex- 
plains as a “piste couverte, attenant a la palestre, 
sort de hangar en bois qui servait d’abri aux 
causeurs.”” I know of no evidence, aside from this 
passage, for the existence of any such structure 
in the fifth century. A somewhat similar term. 
tvoros dpouos, Which originally meant a running 
track made smooth by scraping, came in later 
times to mean a covered walk; so the primitive 
Kataoteyos dpouos may well have been a track 
with laid road bed rather than one with over- 
head covering. In the other instance where Plato 
uses the word, the meaning is clear. Here,*' in 
describing the topography of the concentric rings 
of land and water of Atlantis, he says that the 
land circles were connected by a series of bridges, 
in line with which canals, a stade or more long, 
and wide enough for a trireme, were cut through 
the land, kai xatecréyacay avwhe wore Tov 
KkaTwhev eivac (and covered to form an 
upper level, while at the lower level was the sea- 
way beneath). Here obviously, the covering was 


neither a roof, in the ordinary sense of the word, 


20 Futhyd. 273 A, 


21 Critias 115 E. 
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nor a normal bridge, but a restoration of the 
original surface of the earth, with a road upon it 
running lengthwise above the canal to connect 
the bridges across the circles of water.” 

With Aristotle the word seems to mean a 
waterproof barrier rather than a covering laid 
down in an approximately horizontal position. 
In the Historia Animalium,™ in giving a certain 
method of catching fish, he says that a trench 
is to be dug through dry ground toward a river, 
and then ratrnv Kal 
leaving an opening for the water to flow from the 
river into the trench. The translation is ob- 
viously, “closing this off with grass and stones.” 
Again, in describing the nests of the Haleyon™ 
which are floating balls, larger than the largest 
sponge, with entrances so small that water will 
not penetrate no matter which side is up, he says, 
Kataoteyo. Kai TO oTEpEov EXOoVaL GUXVOV Kai TO 
xoiAov, Which I should presume meant that the 
thick outer shell formed an impervious integu- 
ment. As there is a suggestion of wattle-and- 
daub construction in the katastegasma in both 
these instances the word may have originally 
had some such implication. 

Polybius® expresses by the word something 
quite like the covering which concealed the At- 
lantid canals. In the course of the siege of Echinus 
by Philip, he says covered trenches were con- 
structed (éremoinvto cipryyes KaTaoTeyor) so that 
sappers could go back and forth safely between 
the camp and the advanced works. 

Diodorus Siculus, the next in date, uses the 
word three times. In recounting the great works 
of Semiramis at Babylon, he mentions” the 
bridge across the Euphrates, which had a width 
of thirty feet, and stone piers twelve feet apart, 
‘“kateoreyaouevn With beams of cedar and cy- 
press, and then with trunks of palm trees of un- 
usual size.”” One can assume that the cedar and 
cypress beams spanned from pier to pier, with 
thirty foot palm logs laid crosswise to form a 
continuous stratum, on which a road-way, per- 


haps of reeds and asphalt and bricks or clay, was 
laid. Again®’ the elaborate substructure of the 
Hanging Gardens is described as built on founda- 
tion walls twenty-two feet thick, separated by 
ten foot passages, the covering of which con- 
sisted of stone beams (ras 
A@cvac doxoi) upon which there was first a layer 
of reeds bedded in great quantities of bitumen. 
then two courses of baked brick laid in plaster, 
and finally a sheathing of lead (wodcBas oréyas), 
to keep the moisture of the earth above from 
soaking down. The third use of the word is less 
specific. In describing the primitive customs of 
the Britons,?* Diodorus says that when harvest- 
ing their grain, the heads alone were cut off, and 
these were stored in ras kataoreyous oikhoes. If 
these granaries were roofed structures of wood 
or stone they would probably be referred to by 
some word meaning barn, shed, etc. Here one 
may suspect storage in covered pits or bins, or 
perhaps in simple mounds, covered with straw 
and earth. 

An echo of the structure of the Hanging 
Gardens is suggested in the description which 


Athenaeus,”? 


quoting Moschion, gives of the 
great ship of the tyrant Hiero. For on the top 
deck, he says, there were gymnasia and prome- 
nades in which were gardens of all kinds, with 
plants of amazing size Kepayidwy 
which doubtless means that deep 
beds were made possible by a waterproof layer 
of lead sheets beneath the earth, rather than that 
there was a lead roof above the plants.*° 

While different authors might use the same 
word with widely different meanings, one would 
expect a consistent usage by any single in- 
dividual. Therefore, when Athenaeus,*! ex- 
patiating on the luxury of the residents of ancient 
Sybaris, says that some of the roads to the fields 
outside the city were “covered” (rwes airois 
kal Tav eis TOs aYpo’s PEpovcay 
we may interpret “covered roads” as_ being 
roads with built up beds, perhaps constructed 


2 It may be observed that in the same account (116 B), in 
speaking of artificial caves used as docks, Plato says, “xat7- 
pepe’s TH using a word connected with épédw 
and épo@%, the usual term for a roof. 

23 603a. 

“4 Thid., 616a. 

9.41.9. 

% 2.8.3. 


27 2.10.3-5 


38 §.21.5. 

29 Deip. 5.207 D. 

39 Kaibel suggests the insertion of [dapdevdueror| after 
kateoteyvapevay in this passage, which permits Gulick to 
iranslate the phrase as “watered by lead tiles hidden from 
sight.” But xaracreyafw elsewhere seems always to have the 
connotation of physical protection, rather than concealment. 

31 Deip. 12.519 C, 
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like the road bed of Semiramis’ bridge, of 
small timbers or reeds coated with a water- 
proof surface of clay. One can hardly imagine 
that country roads leading to open farm land 
were roofed over even in luxurious Sybaris, any 
more than one can imagine lead roofs above 
flower gardens. At most one might imagine such 
roads shaded with trees, but surely a country 
road with any sort of prepared surface would be 
a surpassing luxury to ancient Greek farmers. Of 
course, in the second century of our era, when 
Athenaeus wrote, porticoed streets were not un- 
common in the great cities of the east, but doubt- 
less our author’s statement was based on that of 
writer,” the 
xaraoreyo. Was perhaps borrowed. If this author- 
itv antedated the Hellenistic 
word did not mean “roofed” or “porticoed”’ to 


some older from whom word 


age, assuredly the 


him, for streets so covered were extremely rare 
before the time of the Roman Empire. It is pos- 
sible, however, that to Athenaeus the ancient 
word had acquired a changed, new, meaning, for 
to others in his time, it seems to have a general 
sense of shelter or protection from sun and 
weather. 

Thus, in a letter of uncertain date, but cer- 
tainly of our era,® treating of the feeding and 
care of infants, it is specified that the air the 
child breathes should be of even temperature, 
between hot and cold, that the habitation should 
be neither too exposed nor too katagreyvos 
(kal oixnous 6€ unre Gyav ayav 
xataoteyvos) and the drinking water neither 
hard nor soft. In opposition to epitveoueva, 
kataoreyvos might mean simply sheltered or pro- 
tected from the wind by vertical walls, or from 
the sun by some horizontal covering. The word 
is used twice by Galen with apparently the latter 
significance, where, in discussing massage and 
gymnastics, he declares that it is of no im- 
portance whether massage be given in uncovered 
places, in katastegoi, or in partly shaded places 
(ras wév év yiyverOa, Tas KaTacTEYH, 
Tas év brooummyet in breezy places or in 
still air, in heat or cold, ete.,34 nor again,* 
whether exercise be taken év iraifpw xwpiw... 4 
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év  & oxca. The distine- 
tion of katastegot from either wholly open or 
partly shaded places would mark them as being 
wholly covered, but the covering would seem 
to be for protection from sun rather than from 
rain; an awning might serve as well as a roof. 

It may be of streets shaded with awnings that 
Libanius speaks, in the fourth century,” in a list- 
ing of paths and highways, when he contrasts 
with simple paths and roads of the country 
side, whether of greater or less importance, the 
streets of the town, narrow, crowded, katastegoi 
TE Ev GoTE KaTaOTEYOL GTEVWTOL TE MEOTOL). 
One thinks immediately of the covered bazaars 
in the modern Orient, and streets of the same 
sort may well have been common in the fourth 
century. On the other hand, Libanius may simply 
have been referring to streets hemmed in by 
buildings along both sides, or indeed, to paved 
streets as opposed to open unpaved roads. 

At about the same period or somewhat later, 
the word appears in the description of a private 
garden at Tyre, in the love story by Achilles 
Tatius.*? Unfortunately the interpretation of the 
passage is far from clear. 6 tapadeoos Fr, 
Te xpHua mpos néovny, Kai TO 
aXgos TExiov nv aitapKes eis kai ExaoTn TrAEVPA 
Texiov (tégaapes Hoav TrEvpai) KaTaoTeEyos 
Kiovwv. Trois Kioow Evdov Hv 
devdpuv mavnyvps. Evidently the garden was an 
open, grassy area, surrounded by high walls, 
katastegos on each of the four sides by a file of 
pillars, in agreement with which, trees were 
planted “within.” That is to say, apparently, a 
tree was set against the garden side of each 
pillar. The translation of the adjective katastegos 
is difficult, the sense seems to be that the walls 
were screened or masked or shielded, rather than 
covered, in the ordinary meaning of the word. 
There is no direct indication of the function of 
the pillars. Further on it is stated that &uredo 
exaTepwlev Tov devdpov, TOLS 
~addrov. Perhaps the piers formed part 
of a sort of pergola or treillage with lattice of 
reeds from pier to pier to carry the grape vines. 


The whole screen of spaced trees and trained 


® Perhaps Timaeus of Tauromenium, a historian of the 


IV-IIT century B.c., who is Athenaeus’ authority for many 
of his statements concerning the Sybarites. 

% Myiae epist., Pythag. epist., 12.4 (Hercher, Epist. graec., 
p. 608). 


3% Galen, De sanitate tuenda, 2.3.12 
V 4.2). 

3 Jbid., 2.8.14. 

% Orat. 9.8. 
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vines would thus constitute a vertical “covering” 
for the walls behind. There is no suggestion that 
here katastegos reters to either roof or pavement. 

Still later Hesychius uses the word in defining 
ueyapa, but again the interpretation of his defini- 
tion is not clear. Oi pév tas KaTwyelovs oikjoets, 
kal Bapadpa. oixia. kai oiknua. tives O€ KaTa- 
oreyous oiknoes may perhaps be translated as 
“Either habitations beneath the earth, both 
burrows and lairs of animals and dwellings of 
gods (of the underworld) or habitations beneath 
artificial coverings.” The possibility of a con- 
scious antithesis between xatwyeious oixknoes and 
KataoTeyous oiknoes based on sound, increases 
the uncertainty as to just what kxaracréyous 
meant to Hesychius; perhaps the second struc- 
ture was a sort of artificial cave or covered 
bothros. It could hardly have been a normal 
house. 

The latest passage of all, from Geoponica,*® 
states simply that bed bugs are killed by the 
odors of leeches, and vice-versa, if the bed is 
rightly covered with a coverlet (katacreyvwuevou 
Tov oKiuTodos) so that the evil ex- 
halations cannot evaporate. The parallel to the 
Latin word stratum meaning both a road sur- 
facing and a bed covering is striking. 

In sum, the only general meaning of xarao- 
reyatw that runs through all uses, is “to cover 
over,” “to spread a covering upon,” or “‘to 
screen, with the implication — perhaps indicated 
by the prefix xara... that the covering is put 
down from above or from the outside, rather 
than built up from below. In some eases, as 
might be expected ina derivative of oréyw, the 
covering is specifically waterproof — vide the case 
of the Haleyon nest—or a waterproof layer be- 
neath a garden bed. Again, it serves as a road- 
bed above an underground passage, or perhaps a 
road-bed on solid earth. In late usage it may be 
interpreted as an overhead covering, primarily 
for shade, and possibly it may have been so used 
in earlier centuries in connection with 666s, 
dpopos, or avAai, though the alternate interpreta- 
tion as pavement is always possible. In no case is 
it clear that a normal sloping roof of rafters and 


38 13.14.6-7. 
399 1G 463. 


tiles is meant, but rather, if a roof at all, either 
an awning, or a flat terrace roof of clay on 
horizontal timbers and reeds, in the Aegean 
manner. It seems reasonable, therefore, to trans- 
late the sentences of Philo, which started this 
semantic investigation, as “Where it is desirable, 
curtain walls are built having prepared road- 
beds and parapets, though some, in particular 
situations, are equipped with parapets, to be 
sure, but have no foot-ways.” Only in this way 
does the sequence of the clauses have a logical 
significance. 


Now the reason for this long excursus is that 
in the specifications for the construction of the 
walls of Athens,** the key section begins thus 
(ll. 52-54): KATASTEPAZEI AE KA|I] THN 
IIAPOAON [TOT KYKAJOY TOY [TO ASTY 
ANEY TO|Y AIATEIXI[EMJA[T]OS KAI TOT 
TOT TIEP TON TITAQN [KAI TA MA|KPIA 
TJEIXH which Caskey translates as “And he 
shall roof the gallery of the circuit wall around 


|... ] the cross-wall and the dipylon above the 
and the] Long Walls.” This is in sub- 
stantial agreement with Choisy’s translation; 


gates 


and all other scholars, so far as I know, have 
likewise assumed, primarily because of the word 
kataoteyace, that the foot-way on the walls of 
Athens was covered by a roof. Such a construc- 
tion would be extraordinarily expensive, even if 
the Long Walls were not included. Actually none 
of the fairly numerous remains of stone fortifica- 
tion walls of the fourth century gives evidence 
of having had a roofed gallery, while in such 
cases as preserve the meeting place of curtain 
walls with towers'® the absence of any trace of 
the abuttment of a roof proves that none existed. 
But if, on the other hand, we translate the pas- 
sage in accordance with the usual meaning of 
as, for example, ‘And he shall 
cover the foot-way with timbers and reeds and 
clay, ete.” and consider all this construction to 
be a road-bed upon the crude brick wall, or a 
lateral extension of the foot-way, supported by 
ikria, the walls will conform to established Greek 
practice. Let us see how, on this basis, the rest 


 Herakleia on the Latmian Gulf (Krischen, //erakleia), 


Phyle (AM 49 (1924) 153 ff.) and, as shown in photographs, 


at Messene, Aegosthena, Eleuthrae. 
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of this part of the inscription may be translated. 

The phrase immediately following; — EILA[NE]- 
AQN TO[T IIJEPIAPOMOY TA KAI TON 
ENAAZEQN HANTA A AN HI[ENONH|KOTA 
[IAEON EZ AAK[T]TAQN immediately raises the 
question as to the meanings of peridromos and 
epalxion. Choisy*' believes the peridromos to be a 
wide unroofed road along the top of the Long 
Walls, in contrast to a narrower roofed foot-way, 
the parodos, upon the ring-wall about the city. 
Caskey,” on the other hand, suggests that the 
peridromos may be the whole crenelated screen- 
wall which protects the foot-way, while the lower 
part, from the foot-way as high as the crenels, is 
known as the epalzis. Now it should be noted 
that the form of the word actually used for this 
lower part of the screen-wall— specified in line 56 
as three feet high—is the diminutive epalxion, 
found also in lines 54 and 77. Epalxis does, how- 
ever, occur in lines 76, 80, 81, and 86, and the use 
of the two should indicate some difference in 
meaning. If the epalxion is the lower part of the 
screen-wall, the epalxis might reasonably be the 
screen-wall as a whole. But Thucydides,* in de- 
scribing the circumvallation which the Lace- 
daemonians threw around besieged Plataea, says 
dua Tipyo Hoav meyada Kai 
Mareis Teixe, On which Wrede* comments 
shrewdly, “’EaAécs ist also in dieser Zeit deutlich 
die Zinne, nicht die ganze Briistung. Diese heisst 
.aus Xen. Inst. Cyr. 
53, klar hervorgeht: 


Tepidpouos .... Wie eS... 


seinen Wandeltiirmen kai weprdpouous Kai éradéers 


Kyros lasst auf 


anbringen. Ilier kann repidpouos, nicht Wehrgang 
bedeuten, wie friihere Erklirer der erwihnten 
Inschrift iibersetzen (vgl. Frickenhaus, a. a. O. 
Anm 1.). Der Wehrgang ist immer zapodos.”” If 
the epalxeis were the battlements or merlons in the 
upper part of the wall, as implied by the rhyth- 
mic spacing Thucydides mentions, the epalxion 
inight still be the lower part of the screen-wall 
and the whole be called the peridromos. But peri- 
dromos occurs in one other place in the inserip- 
tion, lines 85-86, ... TON IIE]PIAPOMON KAI 


THN [EIAAJZIN [KA]I [T]O OQP[AJKEION KAI 
TO without immediate 


" Op. cit. p. 51, n. 10. 
© Op. cit. p. 302, n. 1. 
“321, 


4AM, 49 (1924) p. 178, n. 3. 
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context before or after the phrase. It would 
appear that the 


distinct from the epalxis, thorakeion, and geison, 


here either peridromos is 
or else that it is a major structure, of which 


all the 


peridromos were the screen-wall as a whole, and 


these three are parts. Obviously if 
the epalxis the merlons, the two would not be 
distinct, though the geison along the inner edge 
of the foot-way and thorakeion— presumably the 
stone facing at the base of the wall— would not 
belong to it. Similarly if the peridromos were 
the roadway, the geison would belong to it, 
though the epalxis and the thorakeion would be 
distinct. Consequently it would seem that all 
three were special features of the peridromos, 
which therefore, can hardly be than the 


whole wall, of which the epalxis, the thorakeion, 


less 


and the geison constitute the three special fea- 
tures which are added to the main mass of crude 
brick. I would suggest further, that peridromos 
does not merely mean a structural piece of wall, 
but here and elsewhere, means, as its etymology 
would indicate, the whole circuit of a wall which 
runs around an enclosure. Such, to give but one 
instance, was certainly the significance of the 
word in Plato’s description of the wall around the 
island of Atlantis: 
T poxov 
mepidpouov. As for epalxis, 


Kal TOU meV TOV €€wWTATW 


TEpL 


TeiXxous XaAKw TavTa 
may well be that it 


“merlon,” but was generally 


TOV 


meant specifically 
applied to the protective screen-wall as a whole. 
the the city of 
Athens proper, as distinct from the Long Walls, 


However, ring-wall around 
was apparently not the pertdromos either, for in 
line 69 of the inscription it is definitely called 
the KTKAO®Y and in line 76 the very specific 
TQI KTKAQI Else- 
where, too, xixkdos seems to be the word gen- 
Peri- 


must be a still more extensive 


phrase occurs. 
erally used for the Athenian enceinte.*” 
dromos, therefore, 
term, embracing the Long Walls as well as the 
ring-wall, both of which are dealt with in the 
specifications, and perhaps even the walls around 
the Peiraeus, which appear to be mentioned in 
lines 2 and 

The first 


sentence would then be translated 


Crit. 116 B. 

Compare “crenellation” in English usage 

‘7 Cf. Thuc. 2.13. 

8 On this basis it is possible that while the gap at the be- 
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as a whole, thus; “In addition he shall cover 
(with timbers and reeds and clay) the foot-way 
of the ring-wall around the city—except on the 
cross-wall and the Dipylon which is above the 
gates**—and the Long Walls, removing from®° 
the whole circuit of the fortifieations all cornices 
and parapets where there is damage for a space 
of more than six dactyls.”” Whatever the reading, 
it is certain that cornices and parapets in general 
are to be repaired, but that there is no mention 
here of a proper roof! Yet it is hard to see how 
cornices, if they belonged to a roof, and secreen- 
walls, on which any roof must have rested, could 
be removed or rebuilt without rebuilding the 
roof itself. On the other hand, it would be nat- 
ural, in laying a new foot-way, for all the 
cornices along the inner edge to be removed, as 
well as the screen-wall along the outer edge, 
wherever it showed serious deterioration. 

The following lines which specify how the 
screen-wall is to be rebuilt present no difficulty 
(Il. 55-58): HAINOOBOAH SEL 
OTPIAAD THOS TOT 
MJE[N] EHAAZIOY TPEIS T[H]S AE 
@OTPIAOS AEKA ZYTOIXOTS KAI EMIOHZE!I 
THEPTONAIA ZTA[INA AIATOI- 
XA HAXOS STO[INXIAIA M[H]KOD OKTQ- 
H[OAJA THOOH AE KAI KTBOTS TOIL TII- 
[EPTO|NAIOIZ KAI SEI 
TWOD “he shall lay brick, 


ginning of line 53 should be restored in the accepted manner 
as [TOY KYKAJOT, the following words might be restored 
as TOY HWEPIAPOMOT ANEY instead of TOT 
HEPI [TO ANEY as Koehler, Choisy, and 
Kirschner have it. The latter restoration, however, seems 
the more probable. 

Because of the juxtaposition of “Cross Wall” and 
“Dipylon above the Gates” in this passage, Thompson and 
Scranton conclude that a gateway with twin towers, which 
forms an integral part of the cross-wall along the Pnyx (/Tes- 
peria 12 [1943] 334), is the one referred to here. [t would be 
called “dipylon,” though with only one gate, because of the 
two towers, and “above the gates” because it barred, at a 
higher level, the single continuation of the roads coming to 
the city from the Peiraeus and from Phaleron through two 
lower gates of the ring-wall (fig. 38a, insert in copner). Their 
conclusion is the more probable in that there is ‘no apparent 
reason why the better known Dipylon by the Kerameikos 
should be singled out for mention here. Owing to a lacuna one 
cannot be sure whether the cross-wall and Dipylon are spe- 
cifically included or excluded from the kyklos. The cross-wall 
may have been built of stone throughout (see above p. 341) 


leaving openings two bricks wide, making the 
height of the parapet three feet, that of the 
openings ten brick courses, and all across the 
wall he shall superpose pegged-down wooden 
lintels—one brick course in height, eight feet 
long—and under the lintels he shall place blocks 
of wood, and above he shall lay brick to the 
height of six courses.” 

The hypertonaia serve, presumably, not only 
as lintels above the openings but as a continuous 
tie course all along the wall. In crude brick con- 
struction, from Mycenaean times to the present 
day, it is customary to build in at intervals of 
ten or more courses, stretchers (otpwrijpa?) — 
long roughly squared poles, a brick course in thick- 
ness—on each side of the wall. These are held in 
place by being fastened to short transverse pieces 
of similar section, running through the wall. In 
the Athenian epalxis, the stretchers above the 
openings are placed not only in the faces of the 
wall, but are continued as a layer all across it 
(fig. 5, no. 1). If the screen-wall was two bricks 
thick, as seems probable, this would have re- 
quired eight stretchers, since the height of a 
brick was normally one quarter of its width.” 
The kuboti would be the cross pieces to which the 
stretchers were pegged (fig. 5, no. 2). The prac- 
tice of mentioning an upper member before one 
on which it rests, though confusing to modern 


whereas the Long Walls, like the ring wall, were of crude brick 
on a stone base. Some of the bricks were seen by Ross (Arch. 
Auf. I 233); Stuart reported the total thickness of the wall to 
be twelve English feet (Judeich, op. cit. 160). 

50 Or “building upon.” Where Caskey and Frickenhaus 
restore Koehler and Choisy supply 
AJAQN. 

5! OPOPH, the usual word for a roof, occurs elsewhere 
(lines 50, 89) in connection with towers upon the wall. 

52 Miiller restores one line of planks, two feet wide, Choisy 
and Caskey, two planks, each one foot wide. Planks of these 
dimensions are quite foreign to primitive construction. The 
length, eight feet, is the same as that of mentioned in 
the building inscription of the Erechtheum (IX, line 14). It 
may be that this was a standard length for unworked poles 
and had no particular relation to the spacing of the openings 
in the wall. In any case, it seems more likely that the sections 
of wall between openings were six feet long, than that they 
were two feet long, as Choisy and Caskey show them, for in 
such Greek crenellations as are preserved, the merlons, or 
solid spaces, are always considerably wider than the crenels, 


ef. fig. 2. 
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readers, is not uncommon in Greek building 
inscriptions.®* 

The next section of the inscription is critical 
for the proposed reconstruction (ll. 58-61): 
OIKOAOMHZEI A[E EK TOT ENAOOEN 
[YTJOXOTY OT MH EILIN OIKOAOMH[MJENOI 
AITTAINOOTY ATAJAEMION TAY 
KAL ENKATOIK[OAJOMH 2TPQTHPAS 
[A]TO AIAAEINONTAS HMITIOAIA TVOL 
HOIQN TOT TTOXOT ANOP[OJO[TY] 
EINAI EIT TO EIS2 KAI EN[IOJH SEI AOKOTS 
ELS TO[TJZ YT[OXJOTS “and he shall likewise 
build on the inside, where not already built, 
pillars two bricks wide, at intervals of seven feet.” 
The STOXOI are evidently upright shafts, two 
bricks by one in section; but whereas Miiller, 
Choisy, and Caskey, writing before the excava- 
tions at Demetrias, agree in placing them on the 
top of the wall, so as to carry the inner edge of a 
roof above the foot-way, I suggest that they were 
built as buttresses or pilasters rising from the 
ground, against the inner face of the wall (fig. 5); 
that is, as ikria such as were found at Demetrias 
and described by Philo. If they were free stand- 
ing piers, the failure to specify the height in feet 
or number of courses would be very strange, 
particularly in view of the care with which the 
section and interspace are given, as are also the 
dimensions of the screen-wall. Miiller and 
Choisy attack this difficulty by interpreting 
TOIQN TOT STOXOT QU TE ANAPOOTS 
EINAI EIS TO EIZQ as meaning that ‘he 
height of the piers is to be made equal to that 
of the screen-wall, in spite of the difficulty 
of making the phrase “level with the inside” 
refer to the latter, which was obviously con- 
sidered to be on the outside of the wall, since 
the piers were EK TOT ENAOOEN. Piers which 
would be level with the top of the screen- 
wall would call for a horizontal ceiling, in 
Choisy’s restoration, supporting a highly im- 
probable roof of double slope, or would require, 
as in Miiller’s version, incredibly large archi- 
traves to provide sufficient pitch for a more 
reasonable roof of single slope. Caskey points out 
the weaknesses of both restorations, and in order 


53 Cf. the inscription relating to the Piraic arsenal (IG, 
II?, 1668, lines 31-33) where the lintels of doors are described 
before the jambs or sills. 

54 Noack, Die Mauern Athens, AM, 32 (1907) 123 ff. 


to achieve a logical roof of single slope, interprets 
the prefix of ANOPOO® as having “a privative 
force, the word implying that the top of the 
pillars is not to be in line with the top of the wall: 
i.e. it is to be at a higher level.”’ Without regard 
to the linguistic question, it seems improbable 
that a structure would ever be specified as being 
merely not like another, without saying what its 
dimensions actually ought to be. On the other 
hand, if the piers be placed as tkria, all difficulties 
disappear; the piers are simply to be built as high 
as the wall against which their inner sides are 
placed, no definite height being stated because 
the height of the wall itself undoubtedly varied. 
An incidental objection to locating the stochoi 
upon the wall is that they would narrow the 
width of the foot-way—by two Greek feet, if 
placed as Miiller, Choisy, and Caskey place 
them — whereas as tkria they would widen it by 
at least one foot, a total difference in the two ar- 
rangements of nearly a meter. If turned at right 
angles to the wall, the foot-way would be one 
foot wider still. The best preserved section of the 
fourth century ring-wall of Athens, that by the 
Dipylon gate,* had a width at the base, of 2.41- 
2.46 m.» If we subtract from this two Greek 
feet of .828 m. for the width of the screen-wall, 
and as much for the piers, there is left only 1.10- 
1.15 m. for the foot-way, hardly sufficient for 
guard patrol, and quite inadequate for defensive 
fighting. But with the piers as tkria, the foot-way 
would have a width of about 2.10 m., which 
though less than Philo’s ideal of 3.10 m., would 
nearly equal the 2.25-3.00 m. of Demetrias, and 
would exceed that of the 1.50 m. foot-way of 
Varybopi.®® With the same arrangement the foot- 
way on the fourth century cross-wall at Athens 
would average 2.35 m. and that on the white 
poros cross-wall would be 2.10—2.70 m. wide. 
The STPQTHPAS ATO built into the piers 
are taken by Miiller and Caskey to be square 
poles set, one a foot and a half above the other, to 
form guard rails along the inner side of the wall 
(fig. 1). Choisy takes them to be two planks, 
running between the piers at a considerably 
higher level, to give them lateral stiffness. In his 


55 Thid. 136. 

56 See above, p. 341. If the Athenian ikria were so turned 
as to project two feet instead of one, the footway would be 
about 2.43 m. wide. 
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restoration such stiffening is required, since the 
lintels (AOKOI), set upon the piers, run across 
the foot-way to the screen-wall instead of from 
pier to pier, as with Miiller and Caskey. But 
while stiffening is not required in Miiller’s and 
Caskey’s restorations, these authors do assume 
the highly improbable use of guard rails. Exist- 
ing remains of Greek fortifications show a com- 
plete disregard of the danger of falling off steps 
or foot-ways or the floors of towers which are 
open on the inner side. It is hard to believe that 
the Athenians would go to the labor and expense 
of equipping their clay walls with guard rails, 
when the much more costly stone walls elsewhere 
dispensed with them (fig. 2). Of course there is 
even less apparent reason to run poles horizon- 
tally between pilasters set against a wall. 1 would 
therefore take the stroteres to be pairs of stretch- 
ers, one brick high, such as were normally built at 
intervals into the sides of crude brick walls, in- 
corporated here in every seventh brick course — 
6 brick courses = 13 feet—on either side of each 
pilaster, to tie it firmly to the wall (fig. 5, no. 9). 
Or it may be that there was but one pair of such 
stroteres at the corners of the top course of each 
pilaster, to serve as sills for the larger lintel 
beams spanning between pilasters. With pilasters 
two bricks or two feet wide, and _ stroteres one 
brick course, or one quarter foot, high and wide, 
the space between stroteres would be three half 
feet. The lintels (fig. 5, no. 10), with a span of 
seven feet, would probably be eight to twelve 
dactyls wide and high, and since they would be 
set at the outer face of the pilasters, there would 
be spaces of four to eight dactyls behind them, 
which might be built up with brick to bring the 
inner part of the pilaster level with the body of 
the wall. The whole section I would, therefore, 
translate thus;—‘“‘and he shall likewise build on 
the inside, where not already built, pilasters two 
bricks wide, at intervals of seven feet,®” in- 
corporating pairs of stretchers in them three 
half feet apart, making the height of the pilasters 
such as to be level with the interior; and he shall 
place large beams upon the pilasters.” 

Then come the specifications for the ‘cover- 


** There is obviously no necessary correspondence between 
the spacing of such pilasters and that of the operings in the 
screen-wall, or the length of the eight foot lintels above the 
latter, though such correspondence would be desirable if the 


— 


ing” of the foot-way (Il. 61-64): OT 


MH 
AOKI{ SIN] 


KAI TI[OJEIZ ENAAAA[E] 
STPOTHPYIN AI[AA]- 
[T]PEIY HAA[ASTJAY EK TOY EII- 
ANQQEN KAI AIOIKO[AJOMHSAD EIl TOT 


ANATEMEI TO 


OPO[ON IAEYPAN TITEPEXON MH 
EAAT([TJON TPI HMIIIO[AJIA. Here alternate 
wood constructions are described, the first 
with doxides—beams somewhat smaller than 


the doxot which span between croxoi, as Caskey 
points out—and considerably smaller émBdnres 
laid across them, perhaps forming a sort of 
primitive coffering; the second with orpwrnpes, 
which I take to be poles approximately one palm 
square—in size somewhere between the doxides 
and the émBAnres — laid side by side to form a con- 
tinuous, or nearly continuous surface (fig. 5, no. 


11). What is meant by THEPIENKENTPIZEI... 
EK TOT EMNANQQEN is far from clear, nor 
is it certain whether the phrase applies to 


both types of construction or only to the second. 
The suggestions of Choisy and Caskey that 
perienkentrisis is mortising of some sort, seems 
to me untenable; first, because it stretches 
unduly the basic meaning of the word, and 
second, because it involves too elaborate a form 
of construction for the comparatively unpre- 
tentious work in hand. Now éyxevtpifw means to 
drive something sharp, such as a spur, a goad, a 
spike, a sting, into something else, hence the 
derived meaning of “‘to graft,” with a sharpened 
sprig inserted into a trunk. To this idea of in- 
sertion, the prefix awepi- seems diametrically op- 
posed. But in a Delian inscription®® referring to 
find 
several cases where members are to be fastened 
together ITEP] TOM®OI> or 
and similar expressions are to be found in 


the construction of a wooden ceiling, we 


other building inscriptions.*® Apparently the 
phrase is to be interpreted as describing a method 
of uniting two pieces by means of pegs, which are 
not driven like nails through holes in the one into 
the other, but are fastened first into one piece, 
so that drilled holes in the other may be set over 


stochoi were piers upon the wall carrying transverse roof 
beams. 

58 JG, XI, 2, 161A, 45-49; cf. AJA 38 (1934) 72-75. 

59 IG, II?, 1670, 8; 1681, 5-6; 1685, 3-4. 
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or around the pegs’ free ends. This is the regular 
method of dowelling in modern joinery; it is on 
the whole, a rather sophisticated technique. 
Similarly, it may be that in the walls of Athens 
the stroteres were to be secured to the dokot from 
above, around enkentria— which may be pictured 
as double pointed metal spikes, like the pins of 
an ox goad—set at intervals of three palms. Or, 
as seems more probable, every fourth  stroter 
might have a spike set near the outer end, stand- 
ing upright—EK TOT EIANOOEN—upon 
which the crowning wooden member would 
be secured by being set or driven zrepi these 
éyxevtpia; such perienkentrisis might also be em- 
ployed with the alternate, coffer-like type of con- 
struction. In structural function, the enkentria 
would correspond to the guttae of the Doric 
cornice, which certainly recall a technically more 
primitive practice of driving pegs upward 
through the geisepodisma to hold the top cornice 
member in place. 

After construction of the woodwork which 
comes directly upon the dokoi, brick is to be laid 
“upon the wall.” Caskey,® considering all this 
to be roof construction, points out that the roof 
timbers which at one end rest on the dokot on the 
piers at the inner side of the foot-way, would 
have to rest, on the outer side, “directly upon 
the top of the brick screen-wall, since no in- 
termediate member (wall plate) is mentioned in 
the inscription.” Such construction would be 
quite contrary to normal Greek practice, where 
joists and rafters habitually rest upon a plate, or 
thranos, a member so necessary in brick work 
that it is regularly indicated in stone work, where 
of course, no wooden ties are needed. Caskey 
suggests that here, in default of a plate, the roof 
timbers were held in position by bricks built in 
between the rafters, interpreting thus KAI 
AIOIKOAOMHZAY TOT TOIXOT, with 
the prefix édca- indicating that the masonry 
is between the woodwork. This ingenious ex- 
planation takes no account of the possibility of 
a continuous sheet of stroteres, and moreover, 
assumes that TOIXOZ means the screen-wall 
which elsewhere is called either émaXéis or, ac- 
cording to Caskey, wepidpouos. It is true that 


69 Op. cit. 305. 


fortification walls are called reixea in this in- 
scription as elsewhere, while the lintels above the 
openings in the screen-wall are specified as 
drarorxa, but it would not be unreasonable for 
the main body of the rampart, as well as the 
screen-wall, to be called rotxos, in a structural 
sense rather than as referring to a particular piece 
of fortification. If the katastegasma were a road 
bed for the foot-way, with its inner edge carried 
inward upon itkria, beyond the face of the ram- 
part, the wood construction might either be 
limited to this extension, or it might be con- 
tinued all across the foot-way. In neither case 
would a regular wall plate be called for, though 
there might be a stroter laid lengthwise of the 
wall below the eaves. In the former case, how- 
ever, a course or two of brick — depending on the 
thickness of the woodwork—would have to be 
laid upon the wall to bring it level with the top 
of the eaves construction, and in either case a 
continuous layer of brick might be superposed to 
unify the whole, as in the substructure of the 
Hanging Gardens of Babylon.® The woodwork, 
together with the superposed layer of brick, if 
there were one, would form the geisepodisma, 
to be trimmed to an even line not less than a foot 
and a half beyond the face of the body of the 
rampart, i.e., presumably one half foot beyond 
the inner face of the dokot and the tkria, or possi- 
bly a foot and a half beyond the face of the ckria, 
thus adding one foot more to the width of the 
parodos. It is to be noted that in the inscription 
but one geisepodisma is mentioned, whereas on a 
roof above the foot-way there would be two eaves, 
one on the inner side, one on the outer, and the 
projection of both ought to be specified; particu- 
larly if the eaves were of different widths, as 
would probably be the case with a roof of single 
slope. 

I would translate this section, then, as follows: 
“Where there is no covering [or surfacing on the 
foot-way]| he shall build a cover of small beams 
and slats placed crosswise, or of stretcher poles. 
In these he shall place upright dowel spikes, at 
intervals of three half feet. And having laid brick 
all across the wall, he shall trim the eaves paral- 
lel to the face [of the wall or the tkria] with 


61 See above, p. 344. 
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a projection of not less than three half feet.’ 
The next section completes the eaves construc- 
tion (ll 64-69): KAI EIIKPOTSEI AKPO- 
PEISION IIOIQN O[POOJIN KATA KE@AAHN 
WAATOS EMTA AAKTTAQN' ITAXOZ IIA- 
AA[T]THY WAPATEMQN EK TOT ENAOOEN 
IMJANTOY KAI TO METQIUON 
AE KAI EIZ TO ENTOZ IM[ANTJAZD AIAAEI- 
NONTAS TPEIZ TAS AAKT- 
TAOT THENTE AAKTTAQN HAOIS 
SIAH[POI]S KAI [EJMIBAAQN  [K]AAAMON 
AEAAMMENON TITOBAA[Q|N AOBO[N| H KAA- 
AMON AO[PJQX[E]I 
TPIAAKTTAQT. The AKPOTEIXION is, 
naturally, the crowning member of thee or- 


nice, and here again only one is mentioned, 
whereas a free standing roof would require two. 
This timber is to be seven dactyls wide by a palm 
(four dactyls) thick. One might assume, off hand, 
that it would be laid flat, but as it is to serve 
as front edge and mask for two layers of rushes, 
three dactyls of clay, and slats one dactyl thick, 
it would have to be set on edge, its broad vertical 
facee— TO MET QION — flush the 
off edge of the geisepodisma beneath, as Caskey 


with cut- 


interprets, probably correctly, the obscure 
phrase THN KATA®OPAN. This 


crowning member is to be hammered in place — 
ENIKPOTSEI—upon the the 
cornice, but no nails are specified as for the 


lower part of 
slats two lines below; in any case it is hard to 
imagine nails driven through seven dactyls of 
wood, —or four dactyls for that matter. Probably 
the akrogeision (fig. 5, no. 12) was driven down 
upon the sharp upright ends of the enkentria, set 
in the geisopodisma below, at intervals of three 
palms. A groove or rabbet, the depth of a slat 
(one dactyl) was to be cut on the inner face;— 
that opposite the mefopon—and in this rabbet 
slats (IMANTAS), 
palms, were to be secured with iron nails. The 


again at intervals of three 


length of these slats is not stated, though the 
breadth and thickness are specified. They could 
not well be nailed upon the akrogeision unless the 
rabbet were in the upper, inner edge of the latter; 
from this they would extend inward at right 
angles. Their only obvious function would be to 
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outward pressure, while the bottom was an- 


chored by the enkentria below; for this purpose 
the inner ends of the slats would have to be se- 
cured, perhaps by nailing them down to the 
geise podisma; this may be implied in the general 
direction that the slats be nailed. Thereafter, two 
lavers of rushes are to be spread, the upper prob- 
ably at right angles to the lower (fig. 5, nos. 4, 5). 
The prefixes of ENIBAAQN and TITOBAAQN 
might seem to indicate that these layers were to 


be above and below the slats, but actually 
they need only mean that there were two 
layers, distinct from one another. The fact 


that the upper layer is mentioned first is in ac- 
cordance with Greek practice® and has no special 
significance. The thickness of these layers is not 
given, whence one may presume that they would 
be as thin as possible, perhaps about one dacty! 
apiece. Together they correspond to the papi 
the 


woodwork 


Says Seythians 
the built 
over the corpses of their kings, and the earth 


with which Herodotus 


between 
which was piled above.® On the walls of Athens, 
three dactyls of clay (fig. 5, no. 6) were packed 
upon the rushes, the object of the latter being 
to provide an elastic separation between the body 
of the wall and the clay coating on top, so as to 
permit shrinkage without cracking. Assigning 
two dactyls to the thickness of the reeds, and 
three to the clay, there still remains a height of 
two dactyls to the top of the akrogeision, if this 
be set on edge. However, in a somewhat frag- 
mentary section of the inscription, which follows 
after specifications for shutters for the epalris 
openings, and other more obscure matters, we 
find (Il. 82-83),...: AY KA[I TJOT[S] IITP- 
[POTS K[A]I THN THAPOAON P[A]X@ZAD KAI 
TAL] KAI EZYUATATON THAQI 
HXTP... QMEQI HWAXOD A[IJAA[K]TYAQI 
which, whether the missing words be restored 
correctly or not, seems clearly to say that the 
foot-way is to be coated with brambles and pot- 
sherds— probably ground up and mixed with 
clay into a sort of mortar, such as is frequently 
found on the floors of Hellenistic rooms—to a 
thickness of two dactyls (fig. 5, no. 7). The sur- 
face of the pavement would thus be flush with 
the top of the akrogeision. 


This whole construction presents an interest- 


4.71. 


hold the top of the akrogeision in place against re 
® See above, p. 352. a 


354 


ing parallel to that recommended by Vitruvius™ 
for a pavement which is not to be laid directly 
on the ground. In such a situation, a floor of thin 
oak planks is first built; upon this fern or straw 
is laid, then stones, then a nine-inch bed of rub- 
ble and lime, well beaten down, and upon this six 
inches of crushed pottery mixed with lime. Such 
a floor is, of course, a roof or ceiling when con- 
sidered from below, but obviously its main func- 
tion to Vitruvius is to be walked upon —as would 
be the case with a similar pavement upon the 
walls of Athens, even though extended on eaves 
beyond the main brick base. The meaning of 
lines 64-69, might then, be rendered in transla- 
tion as “‘and thereon [i.e. upon the geisepodisma| 
he shall secure, by driving it down so that the 
upper surface is true, an upper cornice member, 
seven dactyls wide by one palm thick, with a 
rabbet of the depth of a slat cut along the inner 
edge. He shall make the outer vertical face cor- 
respond to the trimmed line [of the geisepodisma], 
and along the inner edge, at intervals of three 
palms, he shall attach, with iron nails, slats a 
dactyl thick and five dactyls wide. And having 
spread an upper layer of moistened rushes upon 
an under layer of bean-stalks or rushes, he shall 
cover the whole with a coating of clay three dac- 
tyls in thickness.” 

With the next sentence consideration shifts 
from this katastegasma of wood and rushes and 
clay to the terracotta elements of the wall (Il. 


69-73): KJAl KEPAMQSEI 
KEPAMQI TOY MEN KYKAOY IIAZSAN THN 


U[APOAJON TON [AE] MAKPQN TEIXQN TAZ 
OT ME EIZ[IN] KEIMENAI [TII- 
@EIE OAAD EN OP[OA TIAJPA 
AN KAI K[AJATIITEPIEI TIOEI> KAATII- 
THPA> OAOTS EN ITIHAQI KAI Q[ TEI 
EK] TOY EZQ0EN TEIZOIZ KOPINOIOIZ 
ANAEZON TO[T]D [A]P[MJOTS APMOTTONTAD 
KAI TIGEI® O[POA IIAPA IT|AETPAN KAI KATA 
KE®@AAHN. The restoration in lines 69-70 of 
II[APOAJON is, of course, not certain, and does 
not seem to make very good sense, but I can sug- 
gest no preferable substitute. The parodos is, un- 
questionably, the foot-way along the top of the 
wall, and while it might have been paved with 
large flat tilesor with burned brick, it could not lit- 


erally have been tiled with Laconian (i.e. slightly 
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curved) tiles, with kalypteras to cover the joints. 
“He shall tile the parodos” has therefore been 
taken to mean “he shall tile the roof above the 
parodos”; not an unreasonable interpretation 
provided there were a roof. It seems, however, 
that the use of MEN ... AE indicates a_paral- 
lelism between the II[... JON of the ring-wall 
and the HTEMONA® of the Long Walls, and 
since the latter were probably the coping tiles 
upon a parapet rather than upon a roof, the 
former should likewise be coping tiles, in this 
case upon the epalxis. The use of tile to shed rain 
from the top of crude brick walls is common in 
Greece today and doubtless was so in antiquity 
Thueydides® relates that when the Plataeans 
were attempting to steal across the crude brick 
circumvallation around their city, they aroused 
the Lacedaemonian guard by knocking a tile 
from the epalxis; as 6€ dvw meiovs 
pvAakes. 


yap tis Tov 


€Y 


ot €k Twv mipywr 
TOV 
éemahtewy Kepauida, mecovca dovrov 
If the epalxis of the Athenian walls was not pro- 
tected by an overhanging roof, it would need to 
have sloping roof-tiles laid upon it, with cover- 
tiles at the joints. As the epalxis would probably 
not be more than two feet (two bricks) thick, a 
single tile would reach across it, the inner edge 
being raised on a clay bed so as to give sufficient 


slope to shed water outward (fig. 5, no. 2). Single 
tiles would also serve to cover the sills of the 
the Doubtless the 


hegemones of the Long Walls were of this type, 


openings in screen-wall. 
and such seem indicated here for all the parodos 
of the ring-wall. 

Along the inner edge of the foot-way, the top 
and face of the wooden akrogeision also would 
require protection from the rain water which 
flowed over the pavement. This protection 
would be furnished by closely joined terracotta 
plaques fastened to the outer face of the akro- 
geision, probably by pegs, as the similar antipag- 
menta® of the Etruscan temples were fastened to 
the beam ends they protected. The requirement 
that the “Corinthian” getsa at Athens (fig. 5, 
no. 13) be set accurately on the top as well as 
on the vertical face, suggests that they returned 
at right angles, for a palm’s breadth or so, to 
protect the top as well as the face of the akro- 


© Vitr. 4.7.5. 


647.1, | 
65 3.22.4, 


geision; the fastening however, was done from 
the face (EK TOT EZO@EN). I would sub- 
mit the following translation for the passage as a 
whole. 

“And he shall tile the whole foot-way of the 
ring-wall as well as the copings of the Long Walls, 
with Laconian roof-tiles, setting them all in clay, 
straight along the edges, and shall cover the 
joints, laying the cover-tiles all in clay. And he 
shall sheath the cornices with Corinthian cornice 
plaques, applied on the outer side, trimming 
the joints so that they shall fit closely, and plac- 
ing them so as to be true along the vertical face 
and on top.” 

The last sentence which might, perhaps, be 
directly connected with construction of the 
katastegasma is quite obscure (ll. 73-74): KAI 
OHSAS KA[NJOHAION [EK]AOPQ[S]EI QI 
HXTPQMEN HAATOX ETO|TTPEXEY 
TET[TJAPQN STOIXON. Evidently a 
long band of clay, four brick courses (one 
foot) in height is to be applied somewhere, 
presumably to a vertical surface, but where 
or why is not stated. The interpretation of 
kanthelion as a scaffolding, suggested by Miiller, 
adopted by Choisy, and, reluctantly, also by 
Caskey, seems to me untenable; first, because 
it is a highly derivative meaning, not supported 
by other occurrences; second, because it is in- 
consistent with the rest of the inscription to spec- 
ify tools or mechanical devices which do not 
enter permanently into the structure. The kan- 
thelion should be some object which forms an 
integral part of the long band of clay. In basic 
meaning the word is connected with “pack ani- 
mal,” thence we have the derived meanings of 
“pack saddle,” “‘panier,” “basket,” and finally 
the hoop-roofed shelter on the poop of a naval 
vessel. | am at a loss to see how any meaning 
related to this series could apply here, unless pos- 
sibly a band of inverted saddle tiles, such as 
might be used to cover the hips or ridge of a 
roof, or of woven rushes to serve as a basis for 
the clay, were intended. A band one foot high 
would be of little use to protect the upper part of 
the outer or inner face of the clay brick wall. 
The only location where it would seem to have a 
reasonable function would be at the base of the 


* Judeich, op. cit. p. 160 and n. 1. 
6 See above p. 338. 


THE KATASTEGASMA OF 


THE WALLS OF ATHENS 355 


inner face of the screen-wall, where the latter is 
met by the pavement of the foot-way. Normally 
there is a stone socle or band of orthostates at 
the foot of crude brick walls, as indeed, is the 
case here in regard to the fortification wall as a 
whole, but a stone base for the screen-wall was 
certainly not called for in the specifications. Yet 
the base of the screen-wall was in almost as 
much danger of erosion from the wash of rain 
along the foot-way as was the base of the main 
wall rising directly from the ground. Short of a 
stone or tile base, a cove or corner filling carrying 
the surface of the pavement up for a foot or so 
along the bottom of the screen-wall, would be the 
most effective method of protection fig. 5, no. 
8). It is by no means certain that anything of the 
sort was specified here, but I can find no other 
interpretation of the passage at all reasonable 
from the structural point of view. If such inter- 
pretation be the correct one, it again indicates 


that the foot-way was unroofed. 


This reinvestigation of the inscription leaves, 
I think, no compelling reason for believing that 
any part of the walls of Athens, except the 
towers, was roofed. The many details which have 
hitherto been considered to be part of a roof-con- 
struction seem, rather, to belong to a terrace 
pavement extending beyond the solid basis of 
the rampart as horizontal eaves or geisepodisma, 
supported at intervals by pilasters, possibly 
mentioned in line 49 under the name of AN- 
THPIAEY. These details are stated to have 
characterised the ring-wall, except for the section 
known as the cross-wall and the Dipylon above 
the Gates. Whether the structure of the Long 
Walls was the same is not clear. These are stated 
by Stuart®’ to have been 12 English feet (ea. 
3.66 m.) wide. The mention in line 51 of stone as 
well as terracotta geisa,®* suggests that the Long 
Walls were wide enough to need no extension on 
pilasters for the foot-way, and that a continuous 
stone edging may have been adequate as a cor- 
nice. As for the cross-wall, its exception would 
more likely be due to the fact that it was but 
recently built®® than to a decision to abandon it. 
It may very well be that specifications for this 
particular section were omitted until the more 


6° Thompson and Scranton (op. cit. 334) date the construc- 


tion of the “Compartment Wall,” presumably the cross-wall 
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general specifications for the ring-wall and the 
Long Walls, followed by regulations for the allot- 
ment and progress of the work, had been given, 
and that then the omission was realized and spe- 
cifications concerning the cross-wall added as the 
postscript of lines 113-115, mentioned at the 
beginning of this paper. The section, or sections, 
of wall dealt with in the postscript is character- 
ized as being “narrower” and as having “stone 
eaves.” It could hardly have been “narrower” 
than the ring-wall, which was scarcely wide 
enough for a foot-way without extension on 
pilasters, so in respect to width the comparison 
must be with the Long Walls. On the other hand, 
it is certainly differentiated from the ring-wall 
by the stone geison on the inner side, in which 
respect it may have resembled the Long Walls. 
There is no mention in this section of repairs to 
the under structure or to the screen-wall; pos- 
sibly, in addition to being recently built, these 
were in part or wholly of stone, and so were well 
preserved. In any case, the stone geise podisma— 
and possibly, a stone pavement for the foot-way 
— would make an extension, like that on the ring- 
wall, impractical — though doubtless desirable on 


this “narrower” wall. All that was to be under- 
taken, therefore, was reinforcement by the addi- 
tion of brick piers on stone foundations, set, 
doubtless, against the inner face of the wall. If 
they were actually built, they have left no trace 
against the foundations of the “Compartment 
Wall.” These piers were five half-feet wide, as op- 
posed to a width of two bricks—or two feet— 
for the pilasters of the ring-wall. In neither case 
is a second dimension given, though on the ring- 
wall it was probably the width of a single brick. 
The most marked difference is the interspace 
between piers, ten feet on the special section, as 
opposed to seven on the ring-wall. Since no inter- 
mediate wood supports are mentioned, a longi- 
tudinal stone geison would have had to consist of 


of the inscription, shortly after 325. It would therefore be less 
than eighteen years old when the general repairs to the forti- 
fications were undertaken in 307/306. 
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pieces of between eleven and twelve-and-a-half 
feet, for the clear span from pier to pier. As the 
use of such long stones on this minor wall is im- 
probable, we must assume the geisepodismata to 
have consisted of pavement blocks or short longi- 
tudinal stones projecting not more than half a 
foot bevond the face of the wall. In this case the 
piers, spaced ten feet apart, could have had no 
function save to buttress the body of the thin 
wall, resembling in function and probably some- 
what in form, the sloping buttresses used in Hel- 
lenistic architecture to strengthen retaining walls 
and magazines built against hillsides." At the 
base they would have a projection of perhaps five 
to ten feet, which would necessarily vary with 
the height of the wall, so that with a uniform 
slope they would come to a point at the top. We 
might, perhaps, imagine the sloping, outer face 
treated like a steep flight of steps or ladder, to 
give access to the foot-way, but the buttresses 
were much too close for such a function to be 
reasonable. Consequently the restoration of the 
mutilated word in line 115 as something on the 
root avaxAiwaé seems barred. Instead, I would 
TOTS ANAKA[IZMOTS, 
here an inclined prop or strut, rather than an 
inclined roadway. Meritt indicates that the N A 
are not certain; if one could read AITOKA —a more 


suggest 


signifying 


appropriate word for a strut might be imagined. 
The term tkria, used for recurring pilaster but- 
tresses to support the inner edge of the parodos 
upon the wall, was doubtless suggested by a re- 
semblance to the recurring vertical ribs of a ship, 
carrying the parodoi at the level of the decks.” 
In like manner the name for sloping buttresses, 
which brace the wall but carry nothing, may 
have been connected with the stocks or exterior 
props which hold a ship upright upon the beach. 


Miami Universiry, Oxrorp, Onto 
April 1950 


70 E.g. the structures of the theater terrace at Pergamum 
(Perg. IV pls. 45, 46). 
7. Cf. the description of the ship of Hiero (Athen. 5.207 C). 


GREEK FIFTH-CENTURY SILVERWARE 


AND 


LATER IMITATIONS 


GISELA M. A. RICHTER 


N 1939 The Metropolitan Museum of Art 

purchased a remarkable Greek silver phiale of 
the late fifth century B.c., said to have been 
found in North Italy.! Its mate has recently 
been acquired by the same Museum.’ We know 
that silver cups and bowls were often made in 
pairs, but this is the only pair of fifth-century 
date so far known.’ 

I propose in this article (1) to study briefly 
the second New York bowl; (2) to attribute two 
silver bowls in the British Museum to the fifth 
century B.c. instead of to the Hellenistic period, 
as had been done hitherto; (3) to examine what 
light this new evidence sheds on Greek em- 
bossed metalware in general—a subject which 
has been much discussed of late,’ and an appro- 
priate one, I think, for presentation in this num- 
ber of the JouRNAL, when we are honoring our dis- 
tinguished colleague Mary H. Swindler with 
articles devoted mostly to fifth-century prob- 
lems. 

Fig. 1 shows the bowl acquired by the Metro- 
politan Museum in 1939, figs. 2-4 and 9 the 
newly acquired one. The two bowls are identical 
in dimensions’ and decoration, having evidently 


been hammered over the same die. There are 
two figured friezes framed by ornamental bor- 
ders; the upper, wider one represents the Apothe- 
osis of Herakles and consists of four chariots in 
rapid gallop, each with a Nike as charioteer, and 
Dionysos, Herakles, Athena, and Ares as the 
respective occupants—in the scheme that is fa- 
miliar from other representations of the subject.® 
The inner, narrower frieze has groups of deities 
reclining at the banquet, presumably in celebra- 
tion of the wedding of Herakles and Hebe. I have 
nothing to add to the detailed deseriptions and 
discussions of the scenes that I gave in my article 
on the first bowl, and I shall confine myself, 
therefore, to an investigation of its condition and 
technique.’ 

On the whole the second bowl is rather less 
well preserved than the first bowl, but several 
parts missing or obscure in the first have been 
supplied or clarified by better preserved areas in 
the second.’ The most important of these is the 
club of Herakles in the inner frieze, which indeed 
gives the clue for the interpretation as the 
wedding of Herakles and Hebe. 

There are numerous instances of double strik- 


1 39.11.4. Diameter 25 em. Cf. AJ A 45 (1941) 363 ff. 

*47.11.9. Diameter 24.5 cm. It is said to have been found 
with the other bow]. 

5 Cf. Pliny 30.147, 154, 156; Alexander in Augustan Art, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1939, p. 18; Ferri, Plinio il 
Vecchio, p. 44, n. 154. It is of course also possible that the two 
New York bowls were two of several examples hammered 
over the same die. 

‘Cf. e.g. D. B. Thompson, [Hesperia 8 (1939) 285 ff.; Rich- 
ter, AJA 45 (1941) 353 ff.; M. J. Milne, AJA 45 (1941) 340 
ff.; D. K. Hill, Hesperia 12 (1943) 97 ff., and 13 (1944) 87 ff.; 
M. J. Milne, AJA 48 (1944) 28 ff.; Richter, 4A 50 (1946) 
361 ff.; Richter and Alexander, 4JA 51 (1947) 221 ff.; D. K. 
Hill, AJA 51 (1947) 248 ff.; D. B. Thompson, Hesperia, Sup- 
plement 8 (1949) 365 ff.: Maryon, AJA 53 (1949) 120 ff. 

° Except for a slight variation in the diameter, for in both 
bowls the rim was thickened freehand by “upsetting” the 
edge. 

® The subject was a favorite one on Attic and South Italian 
vases of the fifth and fourth centuries; cf. especially Furt- 


wiingler in Roscher’s Lexilon, s.v. Herakles, col. 2240; Min- 
gazzini, “‘Le Rappresentazioni vascolari del mito dell’ apo- 
teosi di Herakles,” in Memorie della R. Accademia Nazionale 
dei Lincei 312 (1925) 438 ff.; Beazley, JIS 59 (1939) 29 f. 

7 In my examination of the technique of this bowl I have 
again had the expert help of Mr. L. Heinrich of the 
Department in The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 


Armor 


+, 9, show the condition and its 
the Metropolitan 
Museum it was flattened out of shape. It has been restored to 


8 The illustrations, figs. 2 
extensive corrosion. When it arrived at 
somewhat its original form by Mr. J. McIntyre of the Repair 
Department in The Metropolitan Museum of Art. The parts 
better preserved than in the first bowl are: in the outer frieze, 
the Nike in Ares’ chariot, the left side of the face and the left 
wing of the Nike in Dionysos’ chariot, the head of the Nike 
in Ares’ chariot; the three farther horses of Athena's chariot 
and the deer in front of it; in the inner frieze, the lion at the 
side of Apollo, and Herakles’ club. (That the small bit pre- 
served in the first phiale was a club had been suggested by 


Sir John Beazley; his surmise has now become a certainty.) 
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Fic. 1. SILVER PHIALE, 39-11-4, IN THE METROPOLITAN Museum. 
CourtTEsy, THE METROPOLITAN Museum oF ART. 


ing in the second bowl,’ as there were in the first, 
but not in the same places. As one would expect, 
all these instances are around the middle of the 
main frieze; for that portion received a prelim- 
inary strike and functioned to hold the metal in 
place on the die. At the final striking for the im- 
pression of the details of the design the metal 


® For instance, in the outer frieze, on the hindquarters of 
the back horse of Herakles’ chariot, the lower outline of its 
belly, the lower outlines of the bellies of Ares’ horses, the 
poles of Athena’s and Herakles’ chariots, the deer at the side 


stretched toward the periphery. That is why no 
double striking occurs on the inner frieze. 

As in the first bowl, so in the second one, 
there is no evidence of chasing after hammering; 
but, here and there, are a few traces of subse- 
quent use of a metal punch or pearl where the 
impression was faulty.!’ Some of these instances 


of Athena’s chariot. 
10 For instance, on the body of the bald old man and on 


the head of the Eros facing him. 
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GREEK FIFTH-CENTURY SILVERWARE AND LATER IMITATIONS 


Fic. 2. SILVER PHIALE, 47-11-9, IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM. 


Courtesy, THE METROPOLITAN MuseEvuM OF ART. 


recur in the first bowl, others do not. These varia- 
tions conclusively show that the second bowl was 
not cast from the first one, but that the two were 
separately hammered over the same die. 

I shall not here repeat the stylistic analysis of 
the decorations that I gave in my earlier article 
and that pointed to a late fifth-century date. 
That period was, it will be remembered, also sug- 


" 1937.983. Cf. ILN 191, August 1937, p. 294; AJA 43 
(1939) 618 ff.; Beazley, Attic Red-Figure Vase-Painters, p. 


gested ky the credible report that the calyx 
425-420 B.c.), 


Museum,'! was found 


krater by the Dinos Painter (c. 
now in the Ashmolean 
with the two bowls. 
Using the knowledge obtained from the New 
York bowls we are now able to examine with 
fresh eyes three silver phialai in the British Mu- 
seum (nos. 8, 9, and 10 in H. B. Walters’ Cata- 


790, no. 11. 
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Fic. 4. DETAIL OF THE PHIALE SHOWN IN Fia. 2. 
CourTEsy, THE METROPOLITAN Museum ArT. 
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Fic. 5. SILVER PHIALE, NO 
CourRTESY, THE 


logue of Silver Plate”). All three were found, “‘a 
few years before 1870” at Eze, in the depart- 


ment of Les Alpes Maritimes, in Southern 


Diameters, as given me by Mr. Ashmole, 20.6—21.5 cm. 
(no. 8); 21.8 em. (no. 9); 18.6 em. (no. 10). On pl. 11 of 
Walters’s Catalogue no. 8 is to the right, no. 9 to the left. 
For no. 8 cf. also AJA 51 (1947) p.-224, pl. xiv. 

'8 Cf. Blanchet, Mémoires de la Société des Antiquaires de 
France 54, pp. 45 ff.: “En effet, ces intéressantes coupes ont 
été trouvées peu d’années avant 1870, au milieu de substruc- 
tions antiques, dans la propriété de la Fuente, 4 200 métres 
du village d’Eze, sur la route de la Corniche, entre Nice et la 
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. 9, IN THE British Museum. 
British Museum. 


France, and were acquired by the British Mu- 
seum in 1891 through Feuardent Fréres.” 
The main design in no. 8 (figs. 6, 11) is similar 


Turbie. Ces vases restérent pendant plusieurs années entre 
les mains de M. Fighiera, maire d’Eze et propriétaire du ter- 
rain ou avait eu lieu la découverte. On les retrouve plus tard 
dans la collection du baron Selliére & la vente de cette collec- 
tion (Catalogue des objets d'art de haute curiosité de feu M. le 
baron Achille Seilliére, 1890, p. 50, nos. 285 et 286, sans indi- 
cation de provenance). En 1890 ils furent acquis par un an- 
tiquaire de Paris [Feuardent], qui les céda ensuite au British 
Museum. Alors que ces patéres étaient la propriété de M. 


A 


Fic. 6. SILVER PHIALE, No. 8, IN THE BritisH MuSEUM. 
Courtesy, THE British Museum. 


Fic. 7. SILVER PHIALE, No. 10, IN THE British Museum. 
CourtEsy, THE British Museum. 
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to that on the New York phialai, but a fifth 
chariot with Hermes as occupant has been added. 
Encircling this representation on the outer side 
is an ivy wreath, as in the New York bowls, but 
in the inner portion decorative borders take the 
place of the figured frieze. 

The subject of the Apotheosis of Herakles is 
represented also in the phiale no. 9 (figs. 5, 10). 
Here there are four chariots, the occupants being 
Herakles, Apollo, Aphrodite, and Ares, but in 
addition to the driving Nikai, a Nike on foot 
leads the horses in each chariot.’ Round the 
central boss is an elaborate floral design of pal- 
mettes and akanthos, framed above by a border 
of leaves, and round the rim, encircling the de- 
sign, is a laurel wreath with a large fly at inter- 
vals (only two are now preserved). 

No. 10 has no figured representation, only bor- 
ders of bead and reel, palmette and lotus, beads, 
leaf and dart, and leaves (figs. 7, 10). 

It is immediately apparent that the phiale 
no. 8 (figs. 6, 11) differs radically from the other 
two (figs. 5, 7, 10, 12). Though the subjects in 8 
and 9 and even the style are similar, the model- 
ling in no. 8 is indistinet and blurred, whereas in 
no. 9 the details stand out crisp and sharp, in 
spite of considerable wear. This contrast is ex- 
plained by the difference in technique."® Whereas 
nos. 9 and 10 were hammered over a die, like the 
New York bowls—as shown by the numerous 
instances of double striking—no. 8 must have 
been cast from a repoussé original. The outlines 
of the figures are rounded and in one place (at the 
legs of Dionysos’ horses) an injury which evi- 
dently occurred in the repoussé original has been 
reproduced in a blurring, front and back; the 


Fighiera une notice descriptive de quatre pages leur fut con- 
sacrée par M. F. Brun (Annuaire des Alpes Maritimes de 
1870, 2° partie, p. 1 4 4, Description des patéres d’argent 
trouvées A Eze, Alpes Maritimes). Cet auteur nous apprend 
que l’on avait trouvée, dans le voisinage des vases, de nom- 
breux ossements d’animaux .... I] y a entre les deux patéres 
décorées des quadriges une compléte difference de fabrique, 
et il est bien certain que ce ne sont pas des produits d’une 
méme main.” 

44 Sir John Beazley first pointed out that what seemed to 
us puzzling lines under the horses were intended for the rim 
and spokes of the farther wheel. Another seemingly puzzling 
rendering—the cutting short of the farther horse’s hindleg 
in Aphrodite’s chariot is, I think, explained by its intended 
disappearance behind the drapery of the nearby Nike. 

5] am indebted to Mr. Ashmole for help in determining 
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pebbling on the back indicates sand casting." 
All three bowls have hitherto been assigned to 
the Hellenistic period. Perhaps two factors sug- 
gested this date. The bowls were found not in 
Greece or Italy, but in France, and_ therefore 
presumably in a late grave (there is no evidence 
that except 
burnt bones of animals, see footnote 13); and the 


anything was found with them 
general composition of the chariot friezes is simi- 
lar to that of the Calene bowls, which can be 
dated in the third century B.c. The fact that the 
bowls were found in perhaps a late grave is, of 
course, no indication that they are not earlier, 
They could easily have been heirlooms when 
placed in the grave, and the worn condition of 
the surface of no. 9 makes this probable. I have 
tried to show in my earlier article that the Calene 
bowls were made mechanically from fifth-century 
metal bowls. Neither of the arguments for a 
third- or seecond-century date for the British 
Museum bowls is therefore valid. 

The date can only be assigned on stylistic 
grounds; and the style seems to me to be of the 
late fifth century. The quiet stateliness of the 
figures and of the composition—in spite of the 
lively action portrayed—is in the fifth-century 
manner. The modelling of the bodies, the render- 
ing of the draperies, the coiffures, the types of 
horses and chariots, all are similar not only to 
those on the New York phialai but to represen- 
tations on South Jtalian and Sicilian coins and 
to sculptures of that period. A few specific com- 
parisons may bear this out. 

The lively horses, with legs going in different 
directions, and chariots in three-quarter view 
(with the farther wheel in very flat relief) are 


this difference. It was he who first discovered the instances 
of double striking in nos. 9 and 10 (in no. 9 “especially on the 
face of Aphrodite and the hand of the Nike who drives 
Apollo’s chariot,” in no. 10 “frequently among the pal- 
mettes”). Later he wrote me: “The other day we had half a 
dozen of the leading silversmiths of London here in my room 
and let them handle some of our pieces of ancient silver. You 
will be interested to hear that they ... eventually came to 
the same conclusions about the phialai as we did, namely 
that no. 8 was a cast and that 9 and 10 had been made ‘in 
some way with dies’; the matrix system they didn’t seem 
very clear about, but were emphatic that those two were 
neither repoussé nor cast.” 

16 These two important observations were made by Mr. 
Heinrich, from a study of the photographs, and were endorsed 


by Mr. Ashmole. 
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Fic. 8. SILVER PHIALE IN Spartn. Courtesy, ANTONIO Garcia Y BELLIDO. 


similar to those on dekadrachms of Akragas and 
tetradrachms of Syracuse.'? The draperies, which 
combine delicate, transparent portions with 
sweeping folds in strong relief, resemble those 
on the staters of Terina,'® the Nike Balustrade, 
the frieze of the Nike Apteros temple, and the 
Nereids. The coiffures of the women, with hair 
knotted up and tied with fillets or a sphendone 
are familiar from Syracusan coins,'’ as well as 


Cf. Regling, Die antile Miinze, nos. 532, 583, 590. 
Thid., nos. 520, 529, 


"In fact, the many parallel renderings on no. 9 and on 


from vases and sculptures of the late fifth and the 
early fourth century. The wings of the Nikai cor- 
relate with those on the New York bowls. The 
patterns of palmettes and scrolls in the inner 
frieze of no. 9, and of palmettes, lotus buds, eggs 
and darts, bead and reel, ete., in no. 10, are simi- 
lar to those of the Erechtheion, except that they 
are less finished in execution, because the strik- 


ing into the die was not done with care. In other 


South Italian and Sicilian coins suggest that the London 


bowls, like the New York ones, originated in Italy or Sicily; 
cf, AJA 45 (1941) 375. 
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Fic. 9. BACK OF THE PHIALE SHOWN IN Fic. 2. CourTESY, THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. 


words, though the die itself was of good work- 
manship, the hammering—a difficult though me- 
chanical process— was not up to standard 

No. 8 is, as we have said, in a different class; 
for it is cast from a repoussé original, not ham- 
mered into a die. But the original must have 
been a bowl with the same subject and of the 
same period as that on our phialai—the apothe- 
osis of Herakles—differing only in details. In 


20 Cf. Richter, AJA 45 (1941) 383 ff. 

Cf. Pagenstecher, Die calenische Reliefleramik (1909) 
70 ff.; Evans, NumChron 11 (1891) 317 ff. 

22 Pagenstecher, Museumskunde (1912) 16, fig. 8; Gjddesen, 


other words, the British Museum bow] no. 8 be- 
longs in the same category as (1) the third- 
century Calene bowls, cast from fifth-century 
metal phialai,”° (2) the third-century kylikes with 
medallions taken from late fifth-century Syra- 
cusan coins,”! (3) the South Italian paterae with 
handles cast from archaic bronze originals,” and 
(4) an Apulian head vase cast from an Attic 
fifth-century original.’ These are all in terra- 


ActaA 15 (1944) 135 f.; Richter and Alexander, AJA 51 
(1947) 224, note 10. 
23 Beazley, JHS 49 (1929) 52. 
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Fic. 10. BAcK OF THE PHIALE SHOWN IN Fic. 5. Courtesy, THE British Museum. 


cotta; but an example in silver, of the Hellenistic 
period or later, cast from a late fifth-century 
metal piece, has recently been detected in the 
silver frame of a mirror from South Russia.”! 
There too we have a fifth-century composition 
with a blurred and mechanical appearance due 
to its being a cast copy. Some of the terracotta 
and plaster moulds from the Athenian Agora, 
Egypt, and Tarentum®—found in Hellenistic 

* Richter and Alexander, op. cit. 226. 

* D. B. Thompson, Hesperia 8 (1939) 285 ff., and Supple- 
ment 8 (1949) 365 ff.; Rubensohn, [ellenistisches Silber- 
gerat in antiken Gipsabgiissen; Ippel, 97. Winckelmannspro- 
gramm, Berlin 1937; Sieveking, Miinchner Jahrbuch der 


contexts but showing earlier designs, often in ex- 
cerpts— were doubtless made for this purpose of 
reproduction.”° 

It need, of course, not surprise us that in the 
later periods there was an extensive copying of 
earlier products of embossed metalware both in 
terracotta and in metal. We are told by Pliny”? 
that Lysistratos, the brother of Lysippos, is 
credited with the inventions of taking casts from 


bildenden Kunst 12, 117 ff.; D. K. Hill, AJA 51 (1947) 110 ff. 
76 Cf. D. K. Hill, loc. cit. 
27 NIT. 35.153. Cf. on this passage Ferri, Plinio Il Vecchio 
210. 
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Fic. 11. BacK OF THE PHIALE SHOWN IN Fic. 6. CourtEsy, THE British Museum. 


life and of making casts of statues. From the 
third century on, moulded relief vases took the 
place of painted ones. What more natural than 
that this technique of moulding suggested the 
taking of impressions from the prized metalware 
of a former age and the reproducing of it me- 
chanically for the needs of the time. 

For the fact that fifth-century silverware sur- 
vived even to Roman times and was extensively 
copied we have extensive evidence. Pliny, Mar- 
tial, and Juvenal give direct testimony. Pliny,?> 
for instance, says that “nowadays we only value 
wrought silver for its age and reckon its merit 

28 33.157. 

29 34.47. 

30 33.16. 


established when the chasing is so worn that the 
very design can no longer be made out,” and he 
mentions”® two cups by Kalamis that were copied 
so well by Zenodoros (first cent. A.p.) that they 
could not be distinguished from the originals. 
Elsewhere*® he refers to cups which were so 
delicately made that no impressions could be 
taken of them. We know that wealthy Romans 
were keen collectors of old silverware and paid 
fabulous prices for rare pieces. A pair of cups by 
Zopyros was priced at 1,200,000 sesterces, and 
Crassus paid 1,000,000 sesterces for two cups by 


Mentor.*! Juvenal® includes old chased silver 
31 Pliny N/T. 33.156; 33.147. 
32 1.76. 
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among the regular appurtenances of a_ rich 
household. Martial® in an epigram addressed to 
Charinus, says “You have collected every kind 
of silver plate, and you alone possess Myron’s 
antique works of art, you alone the embossed 
product of Phidias’ punch, you alone the results 
of Mentor’s toil.” Cicero** mentions a hydria by 
Boethos (praeclaro opere et grandi pondere) 
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the silver phialai in New York and London, but 
is in still another category. Subject and composi- 
tion are similar. The apotheosis of Herakles is 
the principal theme (the chariots, however, move 
from left to right, instead of from right to left as 
in all the other phialai) and a band of palmettes 
and lotus encircles the central boss. But the tech- 
nique is different. The bowl, so Mr. Garcia y 


Fic. 12. BacK OF THE PHIALE SHOWN IN Fic. 7. Courtesy, THE British MusEUM. 


taken by Verres from Pamphilos of Lilybaeum, 
who had said it was a family heirloom left him 
by his father “et a majoribus.” 

we must mention a silver 


Before concluding, 


phiale found in Spain*® (fig. 8) which resembles 


3 4.39; tr. W. C. A. Ker. 

4 Verrine Orations 4.14. 

%® Found at Tivisa (Tarragona). In the Museum of Bar- 
celona. Diameter 15.7 cm. Garcia y Bellido, Archivo Espanol 
de Arqueologia, 45 (1941) pp. 534 f., figs. 18, 20. 

*® Mr. Garcia y Bellido was good enough to send me an 
account of the technique, which I repeat here in a transla- 
tion kindly made for me by Mr. Dudley T. Easby: “The 
plate from Tivisa is not worked in the technique of repoussé 
nor in that of hammering into a die, but by a process called 


al asta, which consists in applying a sheet of gold or silver, 


Bellido informs me,** was neither cast, like the 
London bowl no. 8, nor hammered over a die, 
like the New York bowls and London 9 and 10. 


Instead, the metal was pressed into a mould by 


means of burnishers and punches. The contours 


etc., over a mould with the design in the negative, and by 
means of the handle of a punch or a small spatula pressing 
the sheet into the mould. This technique can be detected 
... This in all certainty was 
(bout that there can 


be no doubt whatever according to the technician who sent 


clearly in any object so made 


the process followed in the Tivisa plate. 


me his report, a most expert man in gold- and silver-smithing. 
As the plate was found in many fragments, it was necessary 
to reconstruct it using a heavy coating of scagliola on the 
inside, so that, as I suspected, it Is impossible to take the 


photograph of the reverse you wanted.” 
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of the figures are consequently not sharp and the 
detail is not crisp. There is, moreover, another 
fundamental difference. The types of the figures 
are not pure Greek. Something alien has crept 
into the style. The only explanation I can offer is 
that it is a copy made free hand, not mechani- 
cally, from a Greek original, either by an Iberian, 
or a Greek who had sojourned long enough in 
this far off land to have become influenced by 
his alien surroundings.** 

We may now sum up our findings. We have 
been able to add five silver bowls of fifth-century 
stvle to the few survivors of a once rich and 
famed output. Three we have claimed as orig- 
inals of pure Greek workmanship (possibly South 
Italian), one as a cast probably made in Hellenis- 
tic or Roman times from a fifth-century original, 
the fifth as a freehand copy, of uncertain date, 
made in a distant land. These newcomers exactly 
fit into the picture we are gradually obtaining of 
the history of Greek embossed metalware: the 
techniques of repoussé and hammering into a 
die—as well as of casting—were practiced in 
Greece from ‘early times.** In the second half of 
the fifth century there was a general upswing in 
embossing (toreutice). Pliny credits Phidias with 
having opened up its possibilities and Polykleitos 


37 Cf. Richter, Archaic Greek Art against its Historical Back- 
ground 189. 

38 For an excellent account of repoussé cf. Maryon, AJA 
53 (1949) 120 ff.; also AJA 45 (1941) 377. For hammering 
into a die cf. AJA 45 (1941) 376. For casting cf. D. K. Hill, 
Hesperia 12 (1943) 97 ff. 

39 NIT, 34.54: Primusque artem toreuticen aperuisse atque 
demonstrasse merito iudicatur (re Pheidias); and 56: iudi- 
catur ...toreuticen sic erudisse ut Phidias aperuisse (re 
Polykleitos). On the meaning of toreuéice cf. Richter, AJA 
45 (1941) 377 ff., and M. J. Milne, zbid. 390 ff. Miss D. K. 
Hill's claim (/esperia 13 [1944] 87 ff.) that Pheidias ‘in- 
vented’ repoussé relief is refuted by the fact that the tech- 
nique was known and practised before Pheidias; cf. Maryon, 


as “having perfected it.’*® Kalamis, Mentor, and 
Mys are also mentioned as preeminent in it. 
A few superb survivors of this period and from 
the succeeding decades bear out this testimony, 
The gold and silver vases from Russia, Bulgaria, 
and Tarentum;" the bronze reliefs on mirrors, 
vases, and armor; and now the silver phialai in 
London and New York bear witness to the high 
skill of the metalworkers of that time. These 
products were treasured by subsequent genera- 
tions down to the Hellenistic and Roman periods. 
They were reproduced, often mechanically by 
casting, both in metal and in clay. Some were 
copied entire, others in excerpts, to produce new 
ensembles.” By these means a few of the com- 
positions of the great masters have been pre- 
served —just as some of the bronze and marble 
sculptures of the fifth and fourth centuries have 
survived in later freehand and mechanical copies. 
The high quality of Greek fifth-century silver- 
ware can, however, only be appreciated in the few 
remaining originals, of which the superb phialai 
in the Metropolitan Museum and the fine, but 
less well preserved, phialai in London are worthy 
examples. 


Tue Merropouiran Museum oF Art 
August 1949 


AJA 53 (1949) 122. 

Pliny NII. 33.154—-156. 

l Cf. e.g. Rostovtzeff, Iranians and Greeks in South Russia, 
pls. xx-xx1; Filow, Die Grabhiigel in Siidbulgarien, passim; 
Richter, AJA 45 (1941) 381; Willeumier, Tarente, 335 ff. 

4 That actual fifth-century dies survived and were avail- 
able in the Hellenistic and Roman periods is, I think, un- 
likely. These dies were presumably of iron (cf. Richter, op. 
cit. 376) and subject to deterioration, which would inevitably 
be visible in the bowls hammered into them. Instead, the 
surfaces of the London and New York bowls show only the 
natural wear and tear of the bowls themselves and the corro- 
sion wrought by time. It is also significant that no ancient 


dies of Greek coins have been preserved. 


A BRONZE DANCER FROM 


ALEXANDRIA 


DOROTHY BURR THOMPSON 


LEXANDRIA, one of the gayest and richest 
A of Hellenistic cities, has long kept secret 
from the eyes of scholars the brilliance of her 
frivolity. We know very few works that would 
justify the city’s reputation as an artistic centre. 
Among the few, itself something of an enigma, is 
the subject of this paper. 

This masterpiece is a little bronze, now in the 
collection of Mr. Walter C. Baker of New York 
(fig. 1).' It is superbly conceived and superbly 
executed, finely cast, delicately finished with a 
smooth dark patina, which is light along the 
sharp ridges of the folds.? The figure represents 
a dancer pirouetting (fig. 2). She is muffled in a 
voluminous chiton over which she has wrapped 
a mantle that covers her head and is drawn 
across her mouth (fig. 3). This mantle is so 
transparent that it reveals beneath it the cord 
around her waist and the overfold of her chiton 
that reaches to her hips. Yet the transparency of 
the garment discloses nothing of the personality 
of the wearer. Her face is covered by a thin veil 
which hangs from her forehead, allowing only the 
eyes to peer through large openings. The rich 
texture of thick chiton and sheer himation is 
exquisitely contrasted. The surfaces are deli- 
cately modulated so that the light flickers over 
them and gives the drapery a veritable sheen. 


1] must express deep appreciation of Mr. Baker’s gen- 


erosity in giving me the privilege of publishing this bronze, 
the excellent photographs, over which he took great pains, 
and the means for prompt publication. Miss Richter and 
Miss Alexander of the Metropolitan Museum, where the piece 
was shown during the exhibition on the Classical Tradition, 
assisted me during the course of my study. To my husband 
I owe the inspiration and the courage to undertake the sub- 
ject and to Dr. Carpenter and to Dr. Bieber the stimulus of 
their criticism. 

* Height 0.207 m.; thickness, 0.004-0.008 m. The greatest 
width at the bottom is 0.127 m. A hole has broken through 
the metal at the left shoulder blade. Traces of slight damage 
over the right eye and elsewhere. The bottom is rough and 
irregular; it was probably originally set in a base. The right 
foot was clear of the ground. The figure has been thoroughly 
cleaned except for a thin band of corrosion left at the bottom. 

* Most of this material is still unpublished. The Corinth 


Can we assess the position of this masterpiece 
in that confused Hellenistic world that has left 
us few masterpieces? During recent years the 
study of Hellenistic minor arts has been placed 
on a firmer basis than before. Excavators, partic- 
ularly in Corinth and in Athens, have worked 
out the chronology of pottery, lamps, and other 
material.* A German scholar, Gerhard Kleiner, 
has recently studied in detail previously known 
terracottas from Tanagra, Alexandria, and 
Myrina.* It should now be possible to fit our 
bronze into the series of draped dancing figures that 
were popular throughout the Hellenistic age. 

The type of veiled dancer begins, as was 
pointed out by Heydemann as long ago as 
1879,° with the figures in fluttering drapery that 
appear frequently in the graves of the early 
fourth century. The movement of these figures 
is rendered by harmonious balance and by curv- 
ing lines of motion all expressed in one plane. 
This simple solution with variations was em- 
ployed throughout the fourth century and on 
into the third. But gradually a change disturbed 
the harmony. Artists working a great deal in 
bronze felt an impulse to represent ‘rather than 
to suggest the third dimension. Kleiner dates the 
inception of this new feeling after the middle of 
the third century B.c. He cites as examples of 


figurines are soon to be issued by G. D. Weinberg in Corinth 
XII; she has generously permitted me to consult her manu- 
script. For Athens, material from the Pnyx has been pub- 
lished in Hesperia, Supplement VII. The Kerameikos excava- 
tions have produced a few but interesting terracottas, still 
unpublished, which I have seen. The Agora groups of Hel- 
lenistic material are now in preparation: the pottery etc. by 
G. Roger Edwards, the lamps by Richard Howland, the fig- 
urines by the writer. 

4 Tanagrafiguren, Untersuchungen zur __hellenistischen 
Kunst und Geschichte, Berlin, 1942, XV Ergiinzungsheft 
des Jahrbuchs des deutschen archiiologischen Instituts. This 
book is reviewed in this issue, below 440-444. 

IV Hallisches 
Galt, “Veiled 


5H. Heydemann, ‘“Verhiillte Tanzerin,” 
Winckelmannsprogram, 1879. Cf. C. M 
Ladies,” AJA 35 (1931) 373 ff. 

§ Ibid. 376, fig. 3. 
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Fic. 1. Baker Dancer (Actual Size). 
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A BRONZE DANCER FROM ALEXANDRIA 


3. BAKER Dancer (Scale 3:4). 


Fic. 


3. 2. BAKER DaANceER (Scale 3:4), 
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this movement two figurines which were found in 
a South Russian grave dated by a coin in the 
third quarter of the third century.’ These fig- 
urines give primarily an impression of mass and 
stability, but a slight swing of the body and on 
one, an abrupt turn of the head, pull against 
constraint. A little later, the tension becomes 


Fig. 4. Figurine From Myrna (Enc. Phot. de 
L’art, Louvre II, P. 213, C). 


more acute: the body seems to struggle to free 
itself from the drapery. 

Many terracottas of the type of the Baker 
Dancer show this gradual increase of movement 
toward rotation on its axis. They come from all 


7 Tanagrafiguren, pl. 6, a, b; ht. 0.265 m., 0.252 m., pp. 
16 and passim. 

8 General type; F. Winter, Die Typen der figiirlichen Terra- 
kotten II, pp. 148 ff., particularly p. 149, 3 and 5; 151, 4; 152, 
2; 153, 5. Cf. Jahreshefte 15 (1912) p. 62, fig. 36; MMB, 
1924, p. 129, fig. 2. 

® Jahrb. 45 (1930) p. 39, note 1. 

0 Eneyclopédie photographique de Uart, Le Musée du Louvre 
II, p. 21I83C—E. Pottier and S. Reinach, La Nécropole de 
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over the Greek world: Greece, Asia Minor, Italy, 
Sicily, Kyrene, even Trebizond.* These are not 
copies of a single type, but variations on a 
favorite theme, the spontaneous expression of the 
gaiety of their day. As Pfuhl puts it, “das 
Kunstideal der Zeit kommt auch in der Tanz- 
bewegungen zum Ausdruck.’® Of this great 
company only a few can bear comparison with 
the Baker Dancer. A figure from Myrina in the 
Louvre (fig. 4),!° for instance, shows the phase 
of the dance just before that portrayed by the 
bronze. Dramatically and arrogantly does this 
lady trail her skirts, glancing back at her train 
and at her audience. She is almost ready to turn 
suddenly into a spin. This figure is composed 
upon a pyramidal basis, which is just hinting at 
a tendency to turn on its axis. The coroplast has 
not quite mastered the third dimension, how- 
ever, as a glance at the side view reveals." In 
movement, in the monumental construction of 
the broad folds, the Louvre piece cannot be far 
from the period of the Baker Dancer. But it is 
later in execution if not in conception. It belongs 
rather to that class of terracottas which echo 
bronze masterpieces, a class very numerous 
during the early second century. With it we 
must group a figure from Greece” in Munich 
(fig. 5), which carries the dance into its whirling 
vortex. This dancer twists her body into an are; 
her skirts fan out into agitated ripples on the 
ground. The movement belongs to the spirit of 
the “baroque,” but the proportions and _ the 
drapery patterns preclude a date very late in the 
second century. Other similar pieces™ of the 
middle or end of that century show further com- 
plication of rhythm and pattern until the whole 
vitality fades out in the frontal echo of the theme 
by the coroplast, Nikostratos." 

All these terracottas struggle to render the 
whirling speed of the dance, but they are always 
hampered by being restricted to one point of 
view. The necessity for placing an ugly vent-hole 


Myrina, pl. xxxv, a—J. Charbonneaux, Les Terres Cuites 
grecques, fig. 53. 

1 Eneyc. de Vart I, p. 213 B Ht. 0.125 m. 

2 J. Schneider-Lengyel, Griechische Terralotten, Munich, 
1936, pl. 74, Ht. 0.15 m. (correctly restored? 

13 E.g. Berlin 7631, Kleiner, op. cit., pl. 43 a—Schneider- 
Lengyel, op. cit., pl. 69. Ht. 0.245 m. (lower part restored). 

‘4 Winter, Typen, p. 151, 6—Kleiner, op. cit., pl. 42 b, p. 
94. Ht. 0.257 m. 
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A BRONZE DANCER 


in the back of a figure of baked clay limits the 
scope of the coroplast. Free movement in space 
can be expressed far more competently in metal. 
Previously, we have felt back through these 
terracottas to the bronzes that we assumed must 
have inspired them. Now, finally, we can actu- 
ally see one in the Baker Dancer. 

Slightly smaller than most of the clay figures 
and far more delicately modelled, the bronze 
gives us all the miniature charm of the terra- 
cottas and with it the strength and finish pos- 
sible only in metal. It presents the perfect solu- 
tion of that theme, the pirouetting dancer. No 
matter how we turn the bronze, its masses, its 
contours, and its surfaces create a spiral that 
spins so skillfully as to induce us to spin with 
it. The spiral is the dynamic force; it projects 
itself into a pyramidal form. Then the pyeam- 
idal theme is spun out into triangle vari- 
ants on the contours and surfaces. The centre of 
gravity and of interest are thus held within the 
mass, making the figure a coherent unit, as tense 
as a coiled spring. 

Actually, the pyramid is a popular basic form 
in much of the sculpture of the third century 
B.c. In the first decade, the Tyche of Antioch 
was composed of pyramids interlocking into a 
balanced and compact group. By the end of the 
century, in certain of the Gallic dedications, the 
pyramidal composition has become more com- 
plex, animated by such violent motion ,that the 
mass is perforated and the triangles fly apart. 
The Baker Dancer falls between these extremes, 
showing a subtle vitality which is in harmonious 
control. It must fall, then, before the very end 
of the third century." 

Another element supports the argument from 
composition alone, namely, the surface pattern. 
Toward the middle of the third century, statues 
tended to become too dense and too static. Seulp- 
tors therefore developed devices to relieve the 
solidity. By showing the folds of the under- 
garment through the overgarment, a transparent 
mantle, they were able to enliven the surface 
without cutting into the mass itself. Shifts of 
direction, diversions of pattern, effects of chiar- 


Cf. Kleiner, op. cit., p. 167. 

° Op. cit., pp. 176 ff. 

Breccia, Monuments de Egypte gréco-romaine 1, 
pl. A, 1 (Hadra); M, 2 (Chatby); 
186. 


Kleiner, op. cit., pp. 178, 
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oscuro could be made to play ingenious varia- 
tions on the basic theme. The history of this 
transparent drapery over drapery (as opposed to 
the earlier transparency of drapery over the 
naked body) has been traced by Kleiner."* His 
outline should now be supplemented by informa- 
tion from recent excavations. On certain third 


Fic. 5. FiGuRINE FROM GREECE (SCHNEIDER- 
LENGYEL, Gr. Terrakotten, Pu. 69). 


the flesh is 
diaphanous 
mantle. This material is undoubtedly the fine 


century figurines from Alexandria," 


painted as showing through a 
linen, Biooos, which was a famous product of 
Egypt. It is also probably the textile of which 
was woven the veil worn on coins by queen 
Arsinoe.'* This veil is so gauzy that it reveals her 


diadem, the coils of hair on her knot, and the 


18 Brit. Mus. Cat. of Coins, 
$f and #5. 1. N. 
Athens, 1904, pl. 
242 B.c.; 239 B.c.). 


The Ptolemies, Kings of Egypt, 
Ta IIro- 


xxvii, 5, 6, 8 


pl. VIII, Svoronos, Tar 


dated 243 


Neuaiwr, 


i} 
we 
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horn of Ammon behind her ear. On faience jugs 
inscribed with the name of Ptolemy Philopator 
(221-205 B.c.),'* the himation is so thin that it 
shows the main folds of the chiton beneath it. It 
would seem, then, that the transparent style, 
though far more prevalent in the second century, 
was well known in Egypt at least in the latter 
part of the third century. 


Fic. 6. AGora, FIGURINE FROM ALTAR WELL 
(Scale 3:5). 


Transparent mantles were also shown in 
another site at this same period, namely, Athens. 
The evidence offered by figurines from the Agora 
excavations is illuminating in this connection. 
Since the material is soon to be published in 
its entirety, I shall present here only those few 
pieces that are directly related to the Bronze 
Dancer. 

The deposits that contain the most relevant 
material are two, which we might call from their 
most characteristic contents the Altar Well and 
the Komos Cistern.2" The Altar Well produced 
one coin, dating 307-283 B.c. The lamps, loom- 
weights, and pottery were like those from Group 
B also in the Agora®! which was dated down to 
We are 


justified, therefore, in dating the figurines from 


the middle of the third century B.c. 


this deposit in the first half of that century.” 
weibliche 


19 R. Horn, Stehende Munich, 


1931, pl. 10,2; pp. 36f.; cf. Kleiner, op. cit., pp. 20 ff. who com- 


Gewandstatuen, 


pares this jug with Brit. Mus. Cat. Roman Pottery, pl. v, K76. 
20 The Altar Well is situated in section NN, 99/KB; the 
Komos Cistern in section AA at 66/K. 
21H. A. Thompson, [Hesperia 3 (1934) 330 ff. Other frag- 
ments, too small to show here, are most delicately modelled. 
2 Dr. Virginia Grace also writes me that the stamped am- 
phora handles of this and of the following deposits fall gen- 
erally in the earlier rather than the later portion of the 
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Two pieces from the Altar Well, shown in 
figures 6 and 7°) are of especial interest. They 
both represent draped women of nearly the vite 
scale as the Dancer; both wear a thin himation 
drawn over a heavy chiton. Both himatia reveal 
the main mass of folds of the garment beneath. 
The transparency is at its earliest stage, slight 
but clear. On both the lower part flares distinetly 
and drags a little on the ground.” It is in the 
folds of the chiton that the resemblance to the 
Baker Dancer is most striking. Note how heavy 
and simple is their structure in contrast with the 
fine folds on early Tanagras. Particularly in 
figure 6 do these folds have the box-pleat shape 
of those of the Dancer and of the Louvre figurine 
(fig. 4). They show even the tiny nicks that en- 
liven the surface and the slight bend at the bot- 
tome These are particularly delicate on the 
Bronze. Just at the top of these folds on both the 
Baker Dancer and on the Agora fragment, little 
vertical grooves are indicated. On later pieces, 


as in figure 7, the main folds have become more 


Fic. 7. AGora, FIGURINE FROM ALTAR WELL 


(Seale 3:5). 


complex and the tiny grooves more numerous. 
This trend toward complexity can easily be 
traced through the plates of Kleiner’s work.” 


period assigned to them. 
23 Inventory numbers T 2282 (P. H. 
(P. H. 0.089). 


0.083 m.); T 2682 

4 Cf. Kleiner, op. cit. p. 201; Horn, op. cit., pl. 18 (Samos 
statue of the late third century). In the second century drag- 
ging drapery becomes much longer as on our figures 5 and 10. 

*5 Follow the series from Kleiner, op. cit., pl. 2 (c. 300 
B.c.) to pl. 14 a (second quarter of the third century) on to 
pl. 6 a, b (third quarter of the third century) to pl. 9, 24 e 
(late third century). 
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The closest parallel remains the first Agora frag- 
ment of the fairly early third century. 

The evidence from the Komos Cistern carries 
down a little later. Most of its filling is to be 
dated in the last quarter of the third century. 
The latest bronze coin is of Athens, ca, 229-197 
Two pieces are significant for our study.” 
Figure 8 is a fragment from a closely wrapped 
torso like that of the Dancer. Kleiner’s series of 
this type?’ passes from a very simple fan-shaped 
pattern to a more plastic rendering with sharp 


Fic. 8. AGora, FIGURINE FROM Komos CISTERN 
(Seale c. 3:5). 


taut folds that cut across the body as on the 
Baker Dancer. The Komos Cistern piece seems 
among the latest, because the drapery smothers 
the arm in dull, linear folds. For the lower part, 
figure 9 offers interesting commentary It is dis- 
tinctly transparent: each little fold pushes its 
ridge gently but firmly up through the himation. 
The lower part is no longer rendered in box- 
pleat folds, but instead the folds are rendered as 
tubular and broken up by the numerous vertical 
grooves, no longer small, but assertive in sub- 
dividing the major systems. The effect of this 
fragment is, then, later than that of the Dancer. 
Her himation edge cuts cleanly across the chiton; 
it is still independent and not, as later, almost 
fused with the lower garment. It also shows 
rippling areas, which belong to the himation, not 


6 


2513 (P. H. 0.097 m.); T 2514 (P. H. 0.098 m.) I 
owe the dating to a report sent me by G. R. Edwards. 
* Op. cit., pl. 10, ¢,d (second quarter of the third century), 


to the protrusion of folds from beneath. The 
folds of the chiton, though slightly bent at the 


bottom and slightly dragging, are not tubular 


Fic. 9. AGora, FIGURINE FROM Komos CISTERN 
(Seale 3:5). 


Fic. 10. AGora, FIGURINE FROM MIDDLE SToa. 


and not subdivided by grooves. The later style 
of figure 9 can be checked by the technique, 
which in its highly fired, brittle fabric resembles 
a Closely similar piece that was found in Corinth 
in a filling due to the destruction by Mummius 
in 146 B.c.2> The the Komos 


evidence from 


pl. 6 b (third quarter), pl. 9 c, d, e (late third century). 
28 Kleiner, op. cit., p. 89 notes that the figurines of the late 
third century are fired much harder than those of earlier date 
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Fic. 11. Baker Dancer (Actual Size). 
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Cistern indicates that its latest material is later 
than the Baker Dancer. 

One more Agora figurine helps our analysis 
(fig. 10).°° It was found in a mid-second century 
context. The style is certainly more careless 
than that of the preceding examples. The folds of 
the upper part have shrunk in number and 
show angularity; plain areas are not even re- 
lieved by transparency; the dragging skirts are 
clumsily rendered. So marked is the contrast with 
third century work, as, indeed, is commonly the 
case with mid-second century work, that we 
must exclude it as a parallel. 

As regards transparency, then, the Baker 
Dancer is earlier than might be thought. The 
broad fold at the back (figs. 2 
traceable through the himation, as are the cord 


and 11) is clearly 


at the waist and the edge of the overfold. But it 
must be emphasized that the effect of ribbing 
visible between the sharply defined crossfolds of 
the himation are not all due to the protrusion of 
the folds of the chiton through the mantle. It is 
perfectly clear on the Bronze itself that there are 
ripples in the plane of the himation, like tiny 
gathers to vary the surface. This becomes ob- 
vious if one attempts to trace the systems of 
these folds upward from the right foot: they do 
not carry through either the lines of the under 
folds nor of themselves. All these subtle varia- 
tions could be rendered only by a master. But 
they do not imply an advanced stage of trans- 
parency, as might be thought at first glance. 

The proportions of the Baker Dancer are also 
early. The figure is stocky, the head of good 
size. This is in contrast to the elongation that is 
popular during the later second century B.c. In 
fact, the best parallel for the proportions is the 
queen on the jug inscribed with the name of 
Philopator (221-205 B.c.).3° 

The composition, the transparency, and the 
proportions all indicate that the Baker Dancer 
is to be dated before the truly baroque climax 
of the last half of the second century B.c. To 


*?'T 851 (P. H. 0.105 m.) from a trench beside the south 
foundation of the Middle Stoa, therefore presumably dating 
before the third quarter of the second century B.c. Cf. 
Kleiner, figs. 12, a, b. 

© Horn op. cit. supra n. 19. 

Dr. Berta Segall is preparing a comprehensive study on 


Alexandrian art. To her I owe many references and much 
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judge from the marked decline in technical skill 
in the minor arts shortly after the beginning of 
the second century, it is probable that our 
Bronze cannot fall very late in the Hellenistic 
period. The evidence from the Agora figurines 
and from the coins of Alexandria suggests that 
the Bronze might very well have been made in 
the closing years of the third century. Our pres- 
ent knowledge does not permit our dating it more 
closely than within the period 225-175 B.c. 

In this brief space it is impossible to discuss 
the of the Baker with 
temporary major arts. Unfortunately, no bronze 


relation Dancer con- 
parallels have survived. The connections with 
the Pergamene marbles and with the Muses, 
especially with the Polyhymnia type, with which 
it has interesting affiliations, must be undertaken 
as a separate study. These relations will be 
particularly significant if Alexandria can be 
established as the provenience.* 

Joseph Brummer, the dealer through whose 
hands the figure passed, once told me that it 
came from Alexandria. But considering the con- 
that the 


School,” we must be cautious about accepting 


troversy rages about “Alexandrian 
such an attribution. Let us scrutinize the figure 
closely to see whether it is possible to assign it 
to a definite centre. 

The type itself clearly belongs to the xow7, for 
it has been found all over the Greek world. At 
this period, the veiling can searcely have a 
religious connotation, which Heydemann was 
never able to prove. The dance might be identi- 
fied as the Bavxcoyos. This dance, called after a 
to Pollux, in 
origin.” It was apparently coquettish in charac- 


dancer, according was lonian 


ter. Perhaps it may have derived its name from 
the slippers, Bavxides, which these dancers point 
so piquantly. Bavxides were also Ionian in origin; 
they were modvureA\eis; they were tinted yellow. 
They are mentioned as having cork soles, prob- 
ably like those of our dancer.** They were 
fashionable in Hellenistic Alexandria.* Tied by 


enlightenm st on the whole Hellenistic field 
Hesychius s.r. Bavxconos; Pollux, 4.100 


38 Pollux, 7, 94; cf. Alexis, 98.7. Aspas. ad Arist. Ethic. 


%# Herondas, Mimes, VII, 58; N. Breitenstein, Cat. of Ter- 
522 (dated third to sec- 


p. 58 A: eléos 


racottas, Copenhagen, 1941, pl. 63, 


ond century B.c.). 
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cords of contrasting color, these little yellow slip- 
pers, peeping from beneath skirts of purple or 
The 


Bavxcopos would lend itself to such emphasis be- 


sea-green could point « whole dance. 
cause it was based on the pirouette. Pollux de- 
scribes it: “A subtle dance, which makes the 
body fluid and like a whirlwind.” These spins 
were very popular in the ancient dance; they are 
likened by writers to the whirling of tops or of 
the wind.*® But this dance was widely practised 
and gives no hint of locale. 

Perhaps a suggestion can be derived from an 
examination of our dancer’s costume.** It is 
ample and luxurious. Her gauzy mantle, more- 
over, is decorated with a thick fringe which 
wriggles back from the hem like a row of excited 
snakes, giving the implication of swift, sinuous 
motion (fig. 11). This type of transparent, fringed 
mantle appears occasionally on Hellenistic 
figures from the early third century onwards.*? It 
the 
“shawl” found in ancient Egyptian tombs. They 


closely resembles fine fringed type of 


are ample; they are gauzy; when wrapped 
around the body, they look extremely like the 


mantle worn by the Baker Dancer (fig. 12).*° 


% 4.100; cf. P. Perdrizet, Les Terres cuites grécques da’ Egypte 
de la collection Fouquet, Nancy-Paris-Strasbourg, 1921, pl. 
cxxv, #399-401. 

36M. Emmanuel, The Antique Greek Dance, New York, 
1916, pp. 138 ff.; Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Pantomimus (E. Wiist), 
vol, 852 f.; Aristophanes, Peace, 864, 784. 

36a A fine mantle (a@uéxovov) over a heavy woollen under- 
garment (epovarpis) is a typical Hellenistic costume. Cf. 
M. Bieber, Entwicklungsgeschichte der griechischen Tracht, 
Berlin, 19384, p. 35. I owe this reference to Dr. Bieber. 

37 Horn, Stehende weibliche Gewandstatuen, pl. 3, 1; p. 13, 
note 6. Kleiner, op. cit., pl. 52 b, 57. Altertiimer von Pergamon, 
VII, 41, Numbers 70, 71, pl. xvu, pp. 102 ff. C. Blinkenberg, 
Knidia, Copenhagen, 1933, pp. 216 ff. I owe to my husband 
the reference to this last full discussion of fringes, which 
however, does not differentiate between those of wool and of 
linen. 

38 The example shown on figure 12, through the courtesy 
of Miss Nora Scott, is Metropolitan Museum Accession 
number 36.3.111. Length 4.92 m.; width 1.65 m. It comes 
from the tomb of Hatnufer, who was buried in 1494 B.c. I 
am most grateful to Dr. Ambrose Lansing and the Egyptian 
Department of the Metropolitan for the opportunity of 
handling this material and testing its extreme transpar- 
ency. 

39 M. Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History of the Hel- 
lenistic World, Oxford, 1941, I, pp. 301, 306 ff., 419. Cf. 
Theokritos, Jd. XV, 69. 

0 Herodotos I], 81. Cf. Athenaeus, XIT, 525, xadXacipecs 
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Although no Ptolemaic pieces of large size have 
been discovered, we know from literary refer- 
ences that they were made in the royal factories 
The 


sembles the xadaorpis, described by Herodotos 


and called Bbaoawor.*® garment itself re- 


and mentioned as a ritual garment onthe 
Andania inscription." A form of it, knotted in the 
front, is worn by figures of the Hellenized Isis and 
her priestesses. The simple “shawl” type also ap- 
pears on theatrical costumes throughout this 
period.”! 

On most of these examples, the fringe is just 
sketchily indicated. On the Baker bronze, how- 
ever, it is meticulously modelled as composed of 
twisted loops that run along the narrow end of 
the garment in a warp fringe, like most Egyptian 
None of this Hellenistic 
times, to my knowledge, has survived, but it 


fringes. type from 


does occur on Roman textiles from Doura and 
Palmyra (fig. 13).° This fringe is quite possible 
for linen, which is most probably the material of 
which our dancer’s mantle was woven. 

The fringed garment seems most at home 
among the costumes of the professional enter- 
tainer, and possible for any part of the Hel- 


kopwOoupyets of crimson, violet, hyacinthine, flame, and sea- 
green; the Persian were the most beautiful and sound like the 
precursors of the garments on later miniatures. For the An- 
dania inscription, see 1G 5 (1) 1390, Il. 18 ff. where the trans- 
parency is expressly forbidden. This would suggest that our 
dancer was not taking part in a ritual. 

! Blinkenberg, op. cit. 225 ff. and echoes on Pompeian 
paintings. Two examples occur in the Agora, Komos Cistern. 
For Isis, H. Schiifer, “Das Gewand der Isis,” Janus I, Fest- 
schrift zu C, F. Lehmann-Haupts 60en Geburtstage, Wien- 
Leipzig, 1921, pp. 194 ff. 

® R. Pfister and L. Bellinger, Excavations at Dura-Europes, 
New Haven, 1945, IV, pt. i, The Tertiles, pl. xxin, #23); 
R. Pfister, Textiles de Palmyre, 11, Paris, 1937, 'T 60, pl. n1 8, 
p. 15; II, Paris, 1940, T 96, pl. m1 £, p. 18 (here reproduced 
as fig. 13). These specimens are all of cotton. For the late 
appearance of cotton, cf. F. L. L. Griffith and G. M. Crow- 
foot, “On the Early Use of Cotton in the Nile Valley,” JEA 
20 (1934) 5 ff. Dr. Dows Dunham of the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, kindly reinvestigated the material for me and 
came to the conclusion that none of the cotton from Meroé 
dates before the Christian era, 

‘8 On the sheer textiles of the Hellenistic period, cf. Klein- 
er, op. cit., pp. 178 ff. There is no positive evidence for the 
use of transparent silk in the Mediterranean world as early 
as the third century B.c. Iam much obliged to the late Ann 
Thomson of the Fogg Museum of Art for looking into all pos- 
sibilities for me. 


Fig. 12. Suawi Museum or Art). 


Fig. 13. Paumyra FrinGEp TexTILe (Prister, Text. de Palmyre, 111, Pu. 


IIE). 
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lenistic world. But what of the inner veil that 
covers the dancer's face? Its upper edge is 


clearly visible just beneath the waves of hair, 


Fic. 14. Baker Dancer HEap. 


Fic. 15. TerRRAcoTTA 
(PeRpDRIZET, Terres cuites Fouquet, PL. CXVil, 517). 


which are loosely rendered and drawn back to 
a bun at the crown of the head (fig. 14) as on the 
coins of the Ptolemaic queens.“ This covering is 


“ Brit. Mus. Cat. of Coins, The Ptolemies, pls. vit, xin. 

% Perdrizet, Terres cuites Fouquet, pl. cxvu, no. 517 (Ht. 
0.075 m.). Cf. the figure p. 169. 

4 A. Adriani, Testimonianze e Momenti di Scultura Ales- 
sandrina, Rome, 1948, pp. 7 f., pl. 1m, 1 and 4. 

47 Adriani, op. cit., pls. m1, 2 and 3, xv, 3; D. Burr, Terra- 
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not a theatrical mask; in size, in shape, and in 
the large openings for the eyes, it does not re- 
semble any known type. Nor is it stiff enough for 
a mask, as several tiny folds are visible on its 
surface, particularly at the corner of the eye. It 
is, rather, like a thin face-veil, which is to be 
seen in a few figurines from Egypt. Sometimes it 
is, worn hanging down over the face, with eye- 
holes, as on\a Graeco-Egyptian head (fig. 15). 
The comic character of this head suggests that it 
may represent a dancer. The veil is also shown 
on a figure which is draped much like our dancer, 


Fic. 16. FiguRINE FROM ALEXANDRIA (ADRIANI, 
Test. e Mom. di Scultura Aless., pu. 1, 1). 


although it is without eye-holes, being so thin 
that the eyes squint through it (fig. 16).“° Some- 
times it is lifted and folded on top of the head, 
either under or over the himation, in a fashion 
visible on terracottas from all over the Greek 
world.*7 So far as I know, however, it is only 
in Alexandria that the veil is shown hanging 
down—no doubt owing to the climatic con- 
ditions. In one other city a similar, if not 
identical, fashion prevailed. Is this veil actually 
not described for us by the Greek traveller, 


cottas from Myrina, in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
Vienna, 1934, Nos. 62, 92, 107; Pottier and Reinach, Nécro- 
pole, pl. xu; Kleiner, op. cit., pls. 5a, 42b, 43b, 51 etc. I hope 
to study this fashion more fully in connection with Agora 


material, 
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Herakleides,*® writing of Thebes in Boeotia? 
“76 Tov imatiwy émi THS ToLovTOV 
WoTE Tpogwmidiw doxety wav TO 
of yap dradaivovrar povov, Ta 
iuarios popodo. maou evKa. Tpixwya 
tavOov, avadedeuevov THs Kopudas.”” “The 
way they wrap their heads in their himatia 
is such that the garment seems to cover the whole 
face like a little mask; the eyes alone peep out; 
all the other parts of the face are covered by the 
mantles. They all wear these pure white. Theirs 
hair is yellow and fastened upon the crown of 
the head.” 

This description is extraordinarily apt. It is 
interesting that Herakleides, who lived at ex- 
actly the time which we are considering, com- 
ments on the pure white color of the himatia, 
for most of the mantles of Boeotian figurines are 
in bright pinks and blues, while Egyptian linen 
is customarily white, with occasionally a narrow 
colored border. Considering the close relations 
between Thebes and Alexandria, summarized 
fully by Kleiner,*’ it is perhaps significant that 
these fashions, including the little veil, were com- 
mon to both towns. Judging from this description 
and from the types of figurines that show the 
close veiling of the face, there is no reason to 
ascribe the covering of the head to religious 
grounds, but rather to the dust and heat, which 
still dictate the same fashion in the same lands 
today. 

The artist who created the Baker Dancer, how- 
ever, certainly appreciated the tantalizing effect 
of the little veil. He worked the suspense for all it 
was worth, according to the taste of his day. 
Revelations of hidden identity motivate much 
of the drama and fiction of Hellenistic times. 
Plutarch tells us how the great revelled 
in disguises. Even Mark Antony, he says,°” 
used to dress himself and Cleopatra as servants 
to wander around Alexandria at night play- 
ing pranks (and taking a well-deserved beat- 
ing). His disguise must have been light, for he did 
not fool many people. It was in the nature of 
the Alexandrians to love him for his foolery, 


‘8 (Dikaiarchos) I, 18 ff. (probably Herakleides, 260-230 
B.c.). Cf. Euripides, Iph. Taur. 372: Supa brad 

Op. cit., 43 ff. 

°° Plutarch, Antony, XXIX, 1 ff. I owe this reference to 
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“NEVOVTES TH TpAyLK@ mpds To’s ‘Pwuaious 
TH KwuLK@ mpds airo’s,” “wearing a 
tragic mask toward the Romans, but a comic one 
toward them.” Is this merely a figure of speech? 
Is it not possible that the queen, at least, would 


Fic. 17. Protemaic LimEsToNE Heap (Courtesy, 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART). 


hide her identity by putting on the little mask- 
like veil with which the ladies of Alexandria 
teased the citizens? 

This coquettish veil implies the type of vaude- 
ville dance that was extremely popular during 
this lively period. Shall we call it mime or 
pantomime? Recently the relation of mime to 
pantomime has been restudied.®*' Pantomime, 
clearly a Greek form, which finally devel- 
oped into the extravanganza later decried 
by the church fathers, seems to have been 
“interpretive dancing” without words, usu- 
ally performed by a dramatic soloist wearing 
a character-mask and accompanied by musicians. 
The Baker Dancer fits this description well, if 
we consider that her veil acts as a mask to sug- 


gest a type of woman familar on the streets of 


Miss Marjorie J. Milne. 

51 The most recent summary of the subject, with all earlier 
references, is in Pauly-Wissowa, RE s.v. Pantomimus (E. Wiist, 
1938); cf. L. Robert, ““Pantomimen in griechischen Orient,” 
Hermes, 45 (1930) 106 ff. 
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Alexandria. As pantomime is traditionally said 
to have originated in Egypt, whence one of its 
“founders” brought it to Rome in the first cen- 
tury B.c., we may well have in the bronze a 
that 
notorious in Italy.” It seems more plausible, 


Hellenistic exponent of an art became 
however, that she was classed at her early date 
as a mime, since this term seems to have been in 
use for all forms of dramatic dance. 

Although Alexandria seems a most suitable 
milieu for our dancer, must we make our hy- 
pothesis out of no firmer cloth than a gauzy 
mantle and flimsy veil? There is, I believe, one 
peculiarity of the bronze which can be at- 
tributed to Alexandria alone. That is the treat- 
ment of the eves. 

Though we cannot tear off our dancer’s veil, 
we can penetrate a little beneath its protection. 
We note that the bridge of her nose is very nar- 
row and the nostrils wide. If we peer deeply 
within the apertures of her veil, we can see her 
eves fully modelled, her brows, and part of her 
cheeks. The brows are shown extending far be- 
vond her eyes. The eyes themselves are pe- 
culiarly rendered as very long and narrow, 
markedly convex, protruding between their lids, 
which, as Payne puts it, “disclose the eve be- 
neath as the bud of a poppy opens to disclose the 
flower.” How can this description of an archaic 
Greek eve so accurately characterize the eve of a 
Hellenistic figurine? There is only one possible 
explanation. Note how the upper eyelid overlaps 
the lower and extends far beyond the corner of 
the itself. This 
quently in the Hellenistic period on one class of 


eve treatment appears fre- 


work, namely, Egyptian or Egyptianizing. 


Various examples can be cited to show how this 


52 RE Pantomimus, cols. 846 f. Athenaeus, I, 20 D. 
53H. Payne and G. M. 
from the Acropolis, p. 38. 


Young, Archaic Marble Sculpture 


54 Although this is the apparent development, the diffi- 
culty of dating Hellenistic Egyptian work prevents a more 
detailed analysis. For dated examples: Schiifer and Andrae, 
Die Kunst des alten Orients, Berlin, 1925, fig. 453 (relief of 
Ptolemy II); Cf. fig. 457 and I. Noshy, The Arts in Ptolemaic 
Egypt, London, 1937, 118 ff. This sarcophagus of early Ptol- 
emaic work is described as having “‘a plump face with nar- 
row eyes, whose lines, together with those of the eyebrows, ex- 
tend at the sides as far as the ears.” A. W. Lawrence, “Greek 
Sculpture in Hellenistic Egypt,” JEA 11 (1925), pl. xxi, 2 
(Ptolemy IV) and pl. xxtv, 1, and 2 (Ptolemy IV); Noshy, 
op. cit., pl. xv1, 3 (Cleopatra IIL) cf. pl. xvi, 1, p. 139 (a 
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mannerism developed from the long cosmetic 
line of purely Egyptian style.** On Egyptian 
faces of the Saite and Ptolemaic periods, this 
line is shown as a thick band projecting out from 
the corner of the eve at right angles to the nose. 
Then, as naturalism creeps into Egyptian work, 
the cosmetic line is treated as continuous with 
the upper lid. An example of this phase is an 
the Metropolitan 
Museum (fig. 17).° It was made presumably by 


early Ptolemaic head in 
an Egyptian craftsman under Greek influence. 
On it we see the narrow bridge to the nose, the 
wide nostrils, the long oval protruding eyes, 
slightly slanting, with the cosmetic line carried 
continuously with the upper evelid. Faience heads 
show what the Greek craftsman, working un- 
der Egyptian influence, did with this facial 
type.> The resemblance of this type of face to 
that of the Baker Dancer is striking. Undoubt- 
edly the Greek women coming to Alexandria 
soon adopted the Egyptian fashion of emphasiz- 
ing the eves with paint and their artists would 
inevitably adopt the Egyptian formula for repre- 
senting it. Indeed, it would be difficult to place 
the eves of our figure in any other centre of the 
ancient world. 

These Egyptianizing elements of dress and 
style, then, support the dealer’s claim that this 
The Baker 


Dancer fits very well into that gay miliew where 


bronze came from Alexandria. 


the mimes, the de:xrnprades, played a part in the 
life of kings. Dio Chrysostom spends a wearisome 
oration on the frivolity of the Alexandrians who 
danced their lives away,*? Kai yeAuTos, 
ws atopetre.”” Dancers of all sorts, 
acrobatic, dramatic, castanet-players, mimes, 
abounded in Egypt all down the ages. We see 


cameo of a head of which the coiffure and eye are Egyptian, 
the rest of the features pure Greek). For the elongated upper 
eyelid on early Roman portraits (under Egyptian influence?), 
G. M. A. Richter, Roman Portraits, New York, 1948, figs. 
5 ff. 1 owe this interpretation of the eye to the inspiration of 
Miss Lucy T. Shoe. 

55 Acc, No, 38.10. This photograph is reproduced by the 
courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

56 E.g. R. Hinks, JIS 48 (1928) pp. 239 ff. pl. xv; ef. 
Rostovtzeff, Soc. and Ee. Mist. of the Hell. World. 1, pl. Xxxv1, 
i, who is inclined to agree with the identification as Arsinoe 
II. The hair and eyes are fairly close to those of the Baker 
Dancer. 


57 Or. XXXII, 1 and passim. 
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A BRONZE DANCER 


them stamping about on late temple reliefs and 
as figurines in honor of the god Bes.** A group of 
more naturalistic figurines from Alexandria 
shows the popularity of the pirouette among the 
Hellenistic Greeks.*** These figures twist around 
almost like acrobats. They wear long trailing 
garments, often fringed. They evidently repre- 
sent the 


papyri’’ as taking contracts to go out to the 


the dancers who are mentioned on 


villages for local festivals. They received good 
wages, including food (loaves of bread, dates, oil, 
wine, vinegar). Donkeys had to be provided for 
their transportation and guarantees put up for 
the protection of the handsome costumes and 
gold jewelry that they brought with them. The 
earliest surviving contract (254 B.c.) stipulates 
that they should bring Phrygian flutes. These 
were, of course, the most stimulating musical in- 
struments. So exciting their music and so fas- 
cinating their show in the village courtyard that 
once a little slave boy, aged eight, leaning too 
eagerly over the roof to watch, fell and was 
killed.®° In her fine mantle and elegant slippers, 
is our dancer not very much at home in such a 
troupe? 

Such ladies, indeed, drew more than little boys 
to their destruction. Ptolemy Philadelphos loved 
many: among them, Kleino, whose images he set 
up all over Alexandria, Myrtion, the most famous 
of the decx7nprades, and Didyme, a rarely beauti- 
ful Egyptian.® It is not impossible that we have 
in our bronze one of the figures with which the 
Ptolemies honored these ladies,—an Egyptian 
to judge from her long eyes? But we had best 
not venture to name her. She will remain for us 
like 


enigma.” Nor is it vouchsafed to us how she 


much Russia, “‘a riddle wrapped in an 


ended her whirlwind dance. A dramatic revela- 
tion impends. Her pose stirs our memory of cer- 
tain statues of a more sensational character. 
Her deliberate muffling reminds us of Athenaeus’ 
tale of Antiochos and the mimes.® 


The story relates that Antiochos Epiphanes, 


SF. Weege, Der Tanz in der Antike, Halle, 1926, p. 22, 
fig. 19. Perdrizet, Terres cuites Fouquet, pl. xuiv, 141 ff. 

8a A. Adriani, Annuaire du musée gréco-romain d’ Alexan- 
drie, Alexandria, (1935-1939), p. 109, #2521 and 25693, pl. 
Xxxvu, 1-3, cf. #22920. E. 
U' Egypte gréco-romaine, II, 2, pl. vit, nos. 281, 283, p. 52. 

°° W. L. Westermann, “The Castanet 


Inv. Breccia, Monuments de 


Ar- 


Dancers of 


sinoe,” JEA 10(1924) 134 ff. 
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Westermann, op. cit. 137. 
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that mad king, used to give parties which would 
continue for a long time without his appearance. 
When many people had already left (the somno- 
lent and the sedate’), the mime actors would 
come in carrying a figure all muffled up, édos 
the 
in- 


one of 
(We 


evitably reminded of Cleopatra’s being carried to 


ovyKkexaduyevos, as though he were 


mimes, ws eis TOV piuwr. are 
Caesar wrapped in her carpet). Then, upon a 
burst of music, the king himself would throw off 
the wrappings and spring up to dance naked 
with the clowns. This epiphany was a revelation 
of identity from which the shocked spectators are 
reported to have fled in shame. 

Let us not insist on this dénouement to our 
dance. The Bovxcouos was noted for its prudish 
flavor, which was perhaps satisfied with implica- 
tion rather than declaration. Perhaps the sus- 
pense lay in the identification of the lady who 
danced so alluringly to tantalize the citizens of 
Alexandria. We can hear them shouting as they 
acclaim the beauty of her hips: ebrvyiav 
avaBoav 

Although the intentions and even the charac- 
ter of the Baker Dancer remain obscure, we must 
recognize her as a great artiste of a day when such 
ladies held high favor in their land. It is signifi- 
cant that the land is Ptolemaic Egypt. This 
bronze, then, becomes one of the few documents 
of the best Greek work in Egypt at a perplexing 
period of her history. It reveals the cosmopolitan 
flavor of Alexandria under the last great Ptol- 
emies. It emphasizes for us the liveliness and the 
brilliance of that metropolis. It gives us a touch- 
stone for the local taste and style, at which we 
have hitherto only guessed from a few fine coins, 
a later bronze or two of high quality, and a few 
commendable marbles. In superb technique, in 
finished mastery of conception, this dancer takes 
its exalted place among the few masterpieces 


from a period which has been called barren. 


PRINCETON, NEW JERSE) 
March 1950 


6! Athenaeus, XIII, 576 f.; Polybius, 14.11. 

62 E.g. the dancing satyrs, hermaphrodites, the Kallipygos, 
etc. Cf. L. Laurenzi, Clara Rhodos, 9 (1938) 112 ff. for a recent 
discussion and Alkiphron, IV, 14 “azoSdérovea eis 
w pos Ta THs F. Weege, Der Tanz, pp. 96 f. 

63 Athenaeus, V, 195 f.: cf. the 
XIV, 622 c. 


64 Alexis, Tsostasion, I, 


Tow 


muffling of the mimes in 
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tary, Edited for the Trustees by Millar Burrows with 
the assistance of John C. Trever and William H. 
Brownlee (The American Schools of Oriental Re- 


yer 
19. 


search, New Haven, 1950). Pp. xxiii, pls. 61. Introduc- 
tion, transcript, and photographic reproduction. 


ARABIA 


American Foundation’s Arabian Expedition to 
Tamna (in the northern Hadhramaut near the Yemen 
border), is reported by Ralph Chapman in the New 
York Herald Tribune of 2-3 April 1950. The excava- 
tion is under the direction of W. F. Albright and of the 
Director of Antiquities of the Aden Protectorate, 
Charles Inge. 

Osman R. Rostem, “Rock Inscriptions in the 
Hijiz,” SASAE No. 8 (1948). Pp. 29, pls. 10. Copies 
and photographs of pre-Islamic inscriptions, some in 
Arabic. 


EGYPT 


Cyril Aldred, Old Kingdom Art in Ancient Egypt 
(Alee Tiranti, London, 1949). Pp. vii+40, pls. 71, 
map. 

Hilde Zaloscher, “Quelques considérations sur les 
rapports entre l'art Copte et les Indes,” SASAE No. 
6 (1947). Pp. 70, pls. 15. Dancers, Leda, Ganymede. 

Zaki Youssef Saad, “Royal Excavations at Saqqara 
and Helwan (1941-1945),”” SASAE No. 3 (1947). Pp. 
258, pls. 101, numerous charts. Preliminary reports of 
excavations in a Saite tomb at Saqqara, and in the 
First Dynasty necropolis at Helwan. 

Jean-Philippe Lauer, “Etudes complémentaires sur 
les monuments du roi Zoser a Saqqarah; Réponse a 
Herbert Ricke,” SASAE No. 9 (1948). Pp. 71, pls. 11. 

Marcelle Werbrouck, Le Temple d’Hatshepsout a 
Deir el Bahari (Fondation Egyptologique Reine 
Elisabeth, Bruxelles, 1949). Pp. 139, pls. 48. 

Alan Rowe, “Discovery of the Famous Temple and 
Enclosure of Serapis at Alexandria,” with “An Expla- 
nation of the Enigmatical Inscriptions on the Sera- 
peum Plaques of Ptolemy IV,” by Etienne Drioton, 
SASAE No. 2 (1946). Pp. 115. 

‘Abd el-Mohsen el-Khashab, “Ptolemaic and Ro- 
man Baths of Kom el Ahmar,” SASAE No. 10 (1949). 
Pp. 130, pls. 32, plans 5. Excavation report. Coins. 

Alan Rowe, “New Light on Aegypto-Cyrenaean Re- 
lations. Two Ptolemaic Statues found in Tolmeita,” 
SASAE No. 12 (1948). Pp. 84, pls. 16. Hieroglyphic 
texts. Historical sketch. 

Pierre Montet, “Nouvelle étude sur les Helou- 
nebout et leur activité,” RA, 6th Ser., 34 (1949) 129 
144. Defense of his thesis (%b. 28 [1947] 129-144) 
against Gardiner and Vercoutter. 

Harold Mattingly, “Zephyritis,’” AJA 54, No. 2 
(1950) 126-128. Epithet of Arsinoe IT as architect of 
Egypt's Western policy, reflected in treaty with Rome 
and parallel coinage 269-221 B.c. 


Louis Keimer, “Interprétation de quelque passages 
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d’ Horapollon,” SASAE No. 5 (1947). Pp. 54. Sym- 
bols. 

P. Lacau, “Une stéle juridique de Karnak,” SASAE 
No. 13 (1949). Pp. 54, pls. 2. Amenhotep III. 

Achille Adriani, ‘Un ritratto di Senofonte,” Archeo- 
logia Classica 1, No. 1 (1950) 39-45. Herm in private 
hands in Cairo, attributed to Lysippus. 

H. Hickmann, “La trompette dans Egypte an- 
cienne,” SASAE No. 1 (1946). Pp. 77. 

Anna Apostolakes, “Dionysos Dendrites,” ArchEph 
1942-1944, 73-91. In Greek. In connection with an 
embroidered linen chiton from Egypt in the Benaki 
Museum. 

Etienne Drioton, “Le texte dramatique d’Edfou,” 
SASAE No. 11 (1948). Pp. 148. 

James Drescher, “Three Coptic Legends: Hilaria, 
Archellites, The Seven Sleepers,” SAS AE No. 4(1947). 
Pp. 179, pls. 12. Text, translation, commentary. 

Generaldirektor der ehemals Staatlichen Museen zu 
Berlin, Die Papyri als Zeugen antiker Kultur (Aka- 
demie-Verlag, Berlin, 1949). Pp. 55, pls. 8. This is a 
thumb nail sketch of everything concerned with the 
papyrus documents and their contents, of special in- 
terest because the Egyptian records are treated as a 
unit, from the Old Kingdom to the Arabs. 

A. H. R. E. Paap, De Herodoti Reliquiis in Papyris 
et Membranis Aegyptiis Servatis (Leyden, E. J. Brill, 
1948). Pp. 101. 21 texts, grammatical and textual 
commentary. 

Adriana Mariotti, “Frammenti  papiracei 
partenenti all’Inno di Artemis (III) di Callimaco,” 
Acme, 1, No. 1-2 (1948) 121-130. Papyrus from 
Tebtunis. 

A. Vogliano, “Papiri Bolognesi,” ib. 195-231. Five 
literary texts: bilingual letter copybook; Homero- 
manteion; collection of sententiae; fragment of Origen; 
Christian amulet. 

Antonia Sansica, “Un nuovo testamento greco- 
egizio dell’eta romana,” ib. 233-242. Tebtunis, A.p. 
138. Homology; i.e., “divisio parentum inter liberos,”’ 
not a “‘diatheke.” 

Bruce M. Metzger, “Recently Published Greek 
Papyri of the New Testament,” From the Smithsonian 
Report for 1948, 439-452. Importance for criticism. 

Marcel Jungfleisch, “‘La trouvaille de Kom Denchal: 
Monnaies en Bronze de lépoque post-Constan- 
tinienne,” SASAE No. 7 (1948). Pp. 28. 


SUDAN AND ETHIOPIA 


A. J. Arkell, Early Khartoum. An Account of the 
Excavation of an Early Occupation Site Carried out by 
the Sudan Government Antiquities Service in 1944-5 
(Oxford University Press, 1949). Pp. xvi+145, pls. 
113. 

Walter B. Emery, Nubian Treasure, An Account of 
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the Discoveries at Ballana and Qustal (Methuen and 
Co., London, 1948). Pp. x +72, pls. 48, maps and plans 
10. 

F. Addison, “Archaeological Discoveries on the Blue 
Nile,” Antiquity 24 (1950) 12-24. From the Sennar 
region, beginning with Christian Era. 

Derek H. Matthews, “The the 
Monastery Church of Debra Damo, Ethiopia,” An- 
tiquity 23 (1949) 188-200 (Cf. AJA 52 [1948] 460). 


Restoration of 


IRAQ 


Ann Louise Perkins, The Comparative Archaeology of 
Early Mesopotamia (The Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago. Studies in Ancient Oriental 
Civilization, No. 25) (University of Chicago Press, 
1949). Pp. xix+200, figs. 20, map. Comparative 
chronology. 

Albrecht Goetze, “Sumu-yamiitbal, a Local Ruler of 
the Old-Babylonian Period,” JCS 4, No. 1 (1950) 65- 
76. Administrator of temple estates, contemporary of 
Sin-iddinam of Larsa (years 177-183 of Dynasty of 
Larsa, 45-51 of Dynasty of Babylon), known from 
several tablets. 

Publications of the Joint Expedition of the British 
Museum and of the University Museum, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, to Mesopotamia. Ur 
Excavations: Texts, Vol. IV. Business Documents of the 
New Babylonian Period, by H. H. Figulla (University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1949). Pp. 69, pls. 65. 

A. Sachs, “A Classification of the Babylonian Astro- 
nomical Tablets of the Seleucid Period,” JCS 2, No. 4 
(1948) 271-290. “All classes of Seleucid astronomical 
texts contain at least some (astronomical) predic- 
tions.” 


IRAN 


René Dussaud, “‘Anciens bronzes du Louristan et 
cultes Iraniens,” Syria 26, No. 3/4 (1949) 196-229. 
Animals and gods in Sumerian style from Schmidt’s 
excavation at Surkh Dum, of twelfth century B.c. or 
earlier. Penetration of Iranian cults into Mesopotamia 
and Syria. 


AFGHANISTAN 


Walter Fairservis, “‘Afghanistan’s ‘Lost City’,’’ 
Think Feb. 1950, 5 f. Additional account, with illustra- 
tions of the abandoned city of the Dasht-i-Margo 
(AJA 54, No. 2 [1950] 138). Iam indebted to Professor 
Paul V. C. Baur for this reference. 

Daniel Schlumberger, prospection archéo- 
logique de Bactres (Printemps 1947). Rapport som- 
maire,” Syria 26, No. 3/4 (1949) 173-190. An ex- 
panded version of CRAT 1948, 38-42. 


INDIA 


J. F. S. Stone, “A second fixed point in the Chro- 
nology of the Harappa Culture,” Antiquity 23 (1949) 
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201-205. Spectroscopic examination of faience beads 
shows identity with those from Knossos of ca. 1600 
B.c. This testifies to Harappa imports from West in 
sixteenth century. 


NORTH AFRICA 


Pietro Romanelli, La Cirenaica Romana (Virbania, 
A. Airoldi Editore, 1943). Pp. 296, pls. 48. 

Reports and Monographs of the Department of An- 
tiquities in Tripolitania, No. 2, 1949, edited by R. G. 
Goodchild (Tripoli, 1949). Pp. 41, pls. 3, plans 3. 

Umberto Ciotti, “Iscrizioni di Leptis Magna,” Boll. 
d. R. Ist. di Arch. e Storia dell’ Arte 11 (1948) 114-120. 
Imperial dedications. 

Paul Fitte, “Etude d’une station d’objets en forme 
de T de la vallée moyenne de l’oued Guir (Sahara oe- 
cidental). La Station 458, “BSPF 46 (1949) 204-215, 
Maurice Lelubre, “Contribution a la préhistoire du 
Sahara. Les peintures rupestres du Dohone (Tibesti 
Nord-Oriental),” ib. 45 (1948), 163-171. R. Schnell, 
“Sur quelques utilisations actuelles d’objets lithiques 
anciens par les indigénes de Guinée Frangaise et de 
Cote d'Ivoire,” ib. 46 (1949) 215-217. 


ITALY 


Jean Bérard, Bibliographie topographique des princi- 
pales cités grecques de V Italie Méridionale et de la Sicile 
dans l Antiquité (E. de Boccard, Paris, 1941). Pp. 116. 

Joseph S. Callaway, Sybaris (The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1950). Pp. ix+131. 

Herbert Koch, Rémische Kunst. 2d edition (Her- 
mann Boéhlaus, Weimar, 1949). Pp. 160, pls. 61. 

Alfons Watschitzky, Das antike Rom (Verlag Fe- 
lizian Rauch, Innsbruch, 1950). Pp. 104. 

G. Lugli, The Roman forum and the Palatine (Rome, 
1947). 

The “Notizie degli Secavi di Antichita,” Atti della 
Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, 8th Ser., 1 (1948) 
covers in 339 pages Regions X (Venetia and Histria), 
VII (Etruria), and IIIT (Lucania and Bruttium), as 
well as Rome and Sicily. 

M. Marella Vianello, “Roma. Resoconto circa la 
ricomposizione del lavoro di scavo compiuto da 
Giacomo Boni nella zona della Domus Flavia (anni 
1912-13-14) e Vordinamento del materiale relativo 
nell’ Antiquarium Palatino (1946-47), Antichita 1, 
No. 3 (1947) 3-34. 

The Author of the “Archaeological Bibliography” of 
the AJA has undertaken the microfilm reproduction 
and sale of Tatiana Warscher’s Corpus Typologicum 
Pompeianum. This is a photographic corpus of Pompeii 
which includes also all known testimonia to the earlier 
excavations, records of which are scattered and have 
never been listed. It is intended as a handbook for 
Pompeian studies, and as an index to Mme. Warscher’s 


collection of photographs, copies of which may be 
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ordered from her directly. The microfilm consists of 
about 3,000 exposures, including over 2,100 photo- 
graphs, and covers the most important parts of Re- 
giones I, V, VI, VII, and IX. Two additional parts 
dealing with Regio VI (one contains the House of the 
Faun) will be ready soon. Enquiries may be addressed 
to C. B. Welles, 1544 Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 

Wilhelm Witter, “Uber Metallgewinnung bei den 
Etruskern,” 32. Bericht der Rémisch-Germanischen 
Kommission, 1942 (Berlin, 1944) 1-19. Shafts, slag, 
ovens. 

Massimo Pallottino, L’Arco degli Argentari (I 
Monumenti Romani a cura del r. Istituto di Studi 
Romani, II. Danesi Editore in Roma, 1946). Pp. 145, 
pls. XVI. 

Libellus de Regionibus Urbis Romae, rec. Arvast 
Nordh. Skrifter utgivna av Svenska Institutet i Rom, 
8°, III (Lund, Gleerup, 1949). Pp. 113. 

Zofia Gansiniec, Tarpeia: The Making of a Myth 
(Acta Soe. Arch. Polonorum, 1; Wratislavia, 1949). 
Pp. 37. Tarpeia is a corruption of Tropaea, and meant 
originally a trophy or pile of spoils. The aetological 
myth is later. 

Giuseppe Lugli, “Porte di citta antiche ad ordini di 
archi sovrapposti,” Archeologia Classica 1, No. 2 
(1950) 153-160. Ornamental gates came with the 
Augustan peace. 

Giuseppe Parisi, “La via Valeria,” Boll. d. R. Ist. di 
Arch. e Storia dell’ Arte 11 (1948) 121-132. Topographi- 
cal problems. 

Wolfgang Schadewaldt, Sophokles und das Leid. 
Potsdamer Vortriige, IV (Eduard Stichnote, Potsdam, 
1948). Pp. 31. The Lateran statue and the head from 
the Villa Medici. 

Bianca Maria Felletti Maj, “La Tetide della Sta- 
zione Termini,” Archeologia Classica 1, No. 1 (1950) 
46-68. Seated statue found in 1941; classical style of 
second century. 

Marialuisa Angiolillo, “I! pugilatore della Banca del 
Lavoro di Roma,” Archeologia Classica 1, No. 2 (1950) 
123-129. Much restored. Augustan copy of early 
fourth century original. 

Antonio Minto, “‘Leone marmoreo greco del Museo 
Archeologico di Firenze,” 7b. 113-116. Attic funerary 
monument. 

Giorgio Gullini, “‘Questioni Lisippee: I, La statua 
di Aristotele,”’ ib. 130-148. In the Palazzo Spada. 

Alois Gotsmich, “Die Venus vom Esquilin. Ein 
Symbol einer west-istlichen Auseinandersetzung in 
der Antike,” FuF 25, No. 17/18 (1949) 193-195. 
Based on a Hebe type. 

Giulio Quirino Giglioli, ‘Una statuina di Ercole del 
Museo Nazionale Romano,” Archeologia Classica 1, 
No. 2 (1950) 149-152. Second century copy of late 
Hellenistic original (Damophon?). 

Maria L. Marella Vianello, “Si pud parlare di scuola 


orvietana e di tradizione locale orvietana nella storia 
della pittura sepolcrale degli Etruschi’’? Antichitd 1, 
No. 1 (1947) 1-34. 

P. C. Sestieri, “Kylix a figure nere da Palinuro’”’; 
Archeologica Classica 1, No. 2 (1950) 117-122. Same 
work as the Castellani cup in Rome. 

Paolo Enrico Arias, ““Vasi bronzei di Bazzano,”’ ib. 
161-171. Imperial times, some from Capua. 

Alf. Merlin, ““Revue des publications épigraphiques 
relatives 4 l’antiquité romaine,’ RA, 6th Ser., 34 
(1949) 171-255. 

Margherita Guarducci, “L’iscrizione dell’ Apollonion 
di Siracusa,” Archeologia Classica 1, No. 1 (1949) 
4-10. New reading of Cleomenes (or Cleomedes) 
base. 


SPAIN 


Instituto Espanol de Estudios Mediterraneos, Pu- 
blicaciones sobra Arte y Arqueologia. l/ispania Graeca, 
by Antonio Garcia y Bellido (Barcelona, 1948). 3 vols., 
pp. vili+262; figs. 32; pp. 245, figs. 49; pls. 168. 

Antonio Tovar, “Lingiiistica y Arqueologia sobre 
los Pueblos primitivos de Espajia,” Anales de Arque- 
ologia y Etnologia (Univ. Nac. de Cuyo, Fac. de Filos. 
y Letras) 8 (1947) 63-95. Survey from the earliest 
times to the Iron Age. 

Julio Martinez Santa-Olalla, “‘La fecha de la ceram- 
ica a la almagra en el Neolitico Hispanomauritano,”’ 
Cuadernos de Historia Primitiva 3 (1948) 95-106. To be 
connected with the red ware of the Near East of the 
third millennium. 

The “Noticiario” of the Cuadernos de Historia 
Primitiva, 3 (1948) 113-146, contains notes on the 
Aeneolithic mound at Almizaraque (Luis Siret), ac- 
counts of excavations in the Canaries (Bernardo Saez 
Martin) and in Ciudad Algariense (Murcia; Vicente 
Ruiz Argilés), report on a copper dagger from Italica 
(Conceptién Fernandez Chicarro), and studies on 
amphoras and other Roman pottery (Julio Martinez 
Santa-Olalla; M. H. Callender; Felix Oswald). 

Joachim Werner, “Hallazgos de origen Bizantino 
en Espana,” Cuadernos de Historia Primitiva 3 (1948) 
107-112. Brooches. 


FRANCE 


Auguste Vincent, “Gallia et Gaule,” RBPh 27, No. 
3/4, (1949) 71-726. Use and etymology of the term. 

Prehistory of France is reviewed in a commendably 
large number of notes and reports in BSPF 45 (1948) 
and 46 °(1949). Contributors are H. Alimen, Jean 
Arnal, Paul Bailly, J. L. Baudet, J. Blanchard, F. 
Bordes, Canon J. Bouyssonie, M. Bourgon, Emile 
Buisson, R. P. Burdo, L. Burkhalter, Alexis Cabrol, 
M. Cannac, J. Caussanel, L. Cayeux, André Cheynier, 
J. Collot, Jean Corbel, Charles Croix, Henri Delsol. J. 
Ferrier, Paul Fitte, Emile Gerlach, Abbé A. Glory, 
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Jacques Harmand, Georges Hautin, G. Henri-Martin, 
R. Jeffroy, Henri Lambert, M. Louis, Henri Lhote, G. 
Malvesin-Fabre, Louis Marsille, Marcel Maulini, 
Abbé R. Mouflet, Abbé Mouton, André Nouel, Louis- 
René Nougier, J. Palgen, D. Peyrony, Henri Poupée, 
L. Pradel, M. Prat, Félicien Roumien, R. de Saint- 
Périer, M. R. Séronie-Vivien, Marius Vazeilles, G. 
Vidal, F. Vignard. Dr. Allain, ““L’enceinte fortifiée du 
Fougeron, Commune de Velles (Indre),”” BSPF 45 
(1948) 171-173. Iron Age site. Edmond Tessier, “‘La 
sépulture mégalithique de Viols-le-Fort (Hérault),”’ 
ib. 229-249. Abbé Glory, Alexis Cabrol, Romain 
Robert, “Une nouvelle stéle aniconique,” ib. 254 f. 
Religious symbol, perhaps of the Great Goddess. Gas- 
ton Durville, “L’objet préhistorique, dit énigmatique, 
en T est la représentation stylisée de la partie haute du 
visage de la Déesse néolithique des morts,” ib. pp. 109— 
118. G. Guenin, “Peut-on déchiffrer et interpréter 
lécriture préhistorique de l'Europe occidentale?” tb. 
92-101. Jean Charet, “Réflexions sur le Magie de la 
chasse. IT. Les bisons d’argile du Tue d’Audoubert,”’ 
ib, 268-271. Henri Lambert, “Le sanglier néolithique 
trépané et mutilé de Roquefort (Alpes-Maritimes) ;” 
“La trépanation humaine Paraorbitaire axiale de 
Vence (Alpes-Maritimes), 7b. 201-207. Louis-Rene 
Nougier, “Densité humaine et population au Néo- 
ib. 46 (1949) 126 f. Fernand Benoit, “La 
95-100. Child’s head 
held by right hand. Shows that the significance of such 
representations was funerary: image of the dead sur- 


lithique,”” 


‘téte coupé’ de Libourne,”” ib. 


mounted by his heroized double. 

Jules Formigé, Le trophée des Alpes (La Turbie) 
(Fouilles et Monuments archéologiques en France 
Métropolitaine; Gallia, Supplement; Centre National 
de la Recherche Scientifique, Paris, 1949). Pp. 104, 
figs. 13, pls. 62. 

G.-Ch. Picard, “Le trophée augustéen de la Tur- 
bie,” RA, 6th Ser., 34 (1949) 151-156. 

Victor Allégre, L’art roman dans la région albigeoise. 
Thése pour le Doctorat de l'Université de Toulouse 
(Albi, 1943). Pp. ii+300. 

Emile Thevenot, “Les monuments et le culte d’ 
Epona chez les Eduens,” AC 18 (1949) 385-400. 
Catalogue of find-spots. Goddess of prosperity, of 
springs, perhaps consort of the rider-god, protector of 
the dead. 

Pierre Lévéque, “Petits bronzes des collections 
grecques de Mariemont,” 7b. 379-384. Huntress Ar- 
temis, and Aphrodite from Syria, perhaps from a 
grave. 

Harald Koethe, “Zur Geschichte Galliens im dritten 
Viertel des 3. Jahrhunderts,” 32. Bericht der Rémisch- 
Germanischen Kommission, 1942 (Berlin, 1944) 199- 
224. Distribution of coin hoards in the three decades 
from 250 to 280 shows extension of insecurity to south 
and west. 
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SWITZERLAND 


The Neununddreissigstes Jahrbuch of the Schweizer- 
ische Gesellschaft fiir Urgeschichte (1948, pp. 167, pls. 
15), reviews Swiss archaeology from the Palaeolithic 
to Roman times. 

Marc-R. Sauter, “Les recherches préhistoriques en 
Suisse de 1939 a 1945,” BSPF 45 (1948) 183-191. 


LOW COUNTRIES 


*Archéologie, 1949," AC 18 (1949) 403-424. Dis- 
coveries and publications in the Low Countries. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Progress in various fields of British archaeology is 
reported in ““Notes,”” 4J 28 (1948) 166-189; 29 (1949) 
80-92, 192-209, and in “Notes and News,” Antiquity 
23 (1949) 207-220; 24 (1950) 37-44. 

A Survey and Policy of Field Research in the Ar- 
chaeology of Great Britain. Vol. 1, Prehistoric and Early 
Historic Ages to the Seventh Century A.D. (Published by 
the Council for British Archaeology, London, 1948). 
Pp. 120. 

J. G. D. Clark, “Report on Excavations on the 
Cambridgeshire Car Dyke, 1947,” AJ 29 (1949) 145- 
163. Disclosed as a flat-bottomed artificial waterway, 
linking the Granta and the Ouse Rivers, of about 
A.D. d0-60. 

Gerhard Bersu, ““A Promontory Fort on the Shore of 
Ramsey Bay, Isle of Man,” ib. 62-79. Houses of the 
Viking period. 

Colonel O. Pearce Serocold, Guy Maynard, “A 
Dark Ages Settlement at Trebarveth, St. Keverne, 
Cornwall,” ib. 169-182. a.p. 700-1100. 

J. F. S. Stone, “A Beaker Interment on Stock- 
bridge Down, Hampshire, and its Cultural Connec- 
tions,” AJ 28 (1948) 149-156. Unskilled product of 
second Beaker-Culture period. 

W. Watson, “Belgic Bronzes and Pottery found at 
Bedfordshire,” AJ 29 (1949) 
37-61. Includes fish-head spout, and bowl handle- 


Felmersham-on-Ouse, 


holders in the form of bulls heads. Independent Belgic 
work of early first post-Christian century. 

Sir Cyril Fox, M. R. Hull, “The Incised Ornament 
on the Celtic Mirror from Colchester, Essex,”” 4AJ 28 
(1948) 123-137. Palmettes and circles, commas, and 
circular sided triangles. 

E. Cecil Curwen, ““A Bronze Cauldron from Somp- 
ting, Sussex,” 4J 28 (1948) 157-163. Find included 
other bronzes including several axes, of second half of 
Late Bronze Age. 

Joan Liversidge, “Tables in Roman Britain,” An- 
tiquity 24 (1950) 25-29. Carved legs of Kimmeridge 


shale. 
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IRELAND 


Paul Fitte, “Une trompette de Age du Bronze d’ 
Irlande,” BSPF 46 (1949) 382-384. Of bronze. 


GERMANY 


Ruprecht Giessler, Georg Kraft, “Untersuchungen 
zur friihen und iilteren Laténezeit am Oberrhein und 
in der Schweiz,” 32. Bericht der Rémisch-Germanischen 
Kommission, 1942 (Berlin, 1944) 20-115. Brooches, 
jewelry, utensils. 

Marlis Franken, Die Alamannen zwischen Iller und 
Lech (Berlin, Walter de Gruyter and Co., 1944). Pp. 
x +69, pls. 34. Grave catalogue and analysis of tomb 
furniture. 

Walther Schulz, “Das Bernsteinland des Pytheas 
und der Wanderweg der Teutonen,” FuF 25, No. 
19/20 (1949) 230-232. The Cimbri and Tentones fol- 
lowed the amber route from Jutland to Marseilles. 


AUSTRIA 


Hermann Vetters, ““Neue Funde aus der Rimerzeit 
in Niederdsterreich, Unsere Heimat 20 (1949) 83-93. 
Miscellaneous. 

Osterreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften. Der 
Réimische Limes in Osterreich, Heft XIX: Rémische 
Siedlungen und Strassen im Limesgebiet zwischen Enns 
und Leitha, by Gertrud Pascher. (Rudolf M. Rohrer, 
Vienna, 1949). Pp. 255, maps 1. 

Erna Diez, Flavia Solva. Die rémischen Steindenk- 
miler auf Schloss Seggau bei Leibnitz (Osterreichisches 
Archiiologisches Institut, 1949). Pp. 56, pls. 13, map 1. 

Oayk Reinecke, “Der Negauer Helmfund,” 32. 
Bericht der Rémisch-Germanischen Kommission, 1942 
(Berlin, 1944) 117-198. Twenty-six bronze helmets 
found stacked together in 1811, some with runic in- 
scriptions, to be dated to the end of the pre-Christian 
era. Italian-Etruscan work. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


J. Manduit, “La préhistoire en Tschécoslovaquie 
(Janvier 1948),” BSPF 46 (1949) 30-35. 


POLAND 


The Académie Polonaise des Sciences et des Lettres, 
through its Centre Polonais de Recherches Scienti- 
fiques de Paris, has published a Bulletin (No. 4, De- 
cember 1949) covering the Recherches Polonaises sur 
le Monde Antique (pp. 64), covering such features as 
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civilization, art, archaeology, and papyrology. 

Jézef Kostrzewski, Les origines de la civilisation 
Polonaise, préhistoire-protohistoire, translated by M. 
Bernard Hamel (Presses Universitaires de France, 
1949). Pp. 669, figs. 261. 


U.S.S.R. 


V. Gordon Childe, ““Cave Men’s Buildings,”’ An- 
tiquity 24 (1950) 4-11. Evidence of tent-like shelters in 
Russia. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


A. J. H. Goodwin, The Loom of Prehistory. The 
South African Archaeological Society Handbook 
Series, No. 2. Pp. 151. 

J. F. Schofield, Primitive Pottery. The South African 
Archaeological Society Handbook Series, No. 3. Pp. 
220, figs. 7, pls. 14, map. 

A. J. H. Goodwin, The Bored Stones of South Africa 
(Annals of the South African Museum, Cape Town). 
Pp. 210, figs. 9, maps 16. 


THE FAR EAST 
P. D. R. Williams-Hunt, “Irregular Earthworks in 


Eastern Siam: an air survey,” Antiquity 24 (1950) 30- 
36. With an added Note by Erik Seidenfaden. Several 
types, some early (pre-Khmer and Melanesian). 

Ed. Vignard, ““Microliths australiens,” BSPF 45 
(1948) 334. Microburins found in Upper Egypt, in 
Turkestan, and in India, testify to wide travels of 


tribes possessing this technique. 


THE AMERICAS 


R. T. Davis, Native Arts of the Pacific Northwest 
(1949). Pp. 165, pls. 5, figs. 194, map. 

Gerdt Kutscher, Chimu, Eine altindianische Hoch- 
Kultur (1950). Pp. 112, pls. 80, figs. 78, map. 

Felipe Cossio del Pomar, Arte del Peru Precolombino 
(1949). Pp. 229, pls. 65, figs. 100. 

Herbert J. Spinden, “Mexican Calendars and the 
Solar Year,” From the Smithsonian Report for 1948, 
393-406. Determination of Quetzalcoat] dates. 

John L. Stephens, Jncidents of Travel in Central 
America, Chiapas and Yucatan (The Rutgers Press, 
1949). 2 vols., pp. xx+346, figs. 33; pp. xiv+401, 
figs. 38. 

Victor Wolfgang von Hagen, Frederick Catherwood, 
Architect. (Oxford University Press, 1950). Pp. 192, 


pls. 42, maps 25. 
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HE editor’s thanks are due to the various 

European scholars whose reports are printed 
below and to Professor C. B. Welles, the former 
editor, who collected them; considerations of 
space made it necessary to shorten the reports 
in some degree. The translation of Professor 
Garcia y Bellido’s manuscript was made by 
Daniel E. Woods. Since many of the journals 
cited are unavailable to the editor responsibility 
for the references has been left to the contribu- 
tors. 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


By Anronio Garcia Y BELLIDO 


Chairman of the Department of Classical 
Archaeology, University of Madrid 
Palaeolithic and Neolithic 

New rock paintings of the Levantine type 
have been discovered recently in the neighbor- 
hood of Tortosa, not far from the mouth of the 
Ebro. The paintings appeared while dredging 
the waters, and, as is normal for this type of 
painting, on the walls of a rock-shelter. In the 
first a group of archers are evidently engaged in 
hunting. The large male figure is interesting; he 
has a bow and arrows in his left hand and a long 
rope in his right, tied to the neck of an animal. 
The animal seems to be a goat and perhaps we 
must believe that the hunter has caught it by a 
lariat. If so, this would be the first known repre- 
sentation of that type of capture. Other archers 
and a woman in a skirt appear. She seems to be in 
the act of dancing, with arms open like the wings 
of a bird. Another new element may be seen in 
the chase of a large bird, similar to an abutarda, 
or crane (as the publisher believes) which falls 
vertically to the earth, head downward. In the 
lower right hand corner is a fallen deer, its body 
pierced by arrows. The figure of a dog attacking a 
wild boar is well conceived within the limitations 
of the expressive schematization. Some archers 
carry on their backs bulky objects which may be 
receptacles for water or knapsacks for food; they 
are similar to those which in other paintings from 
the same region are carried from archers’ arms. 
Stairways of rope, and ladders, similar to those 
of Alpera and La Arafia, also are represented. The 


figures are painted with red and some traces of 
black also appear.' 
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Archaeological excavations in the Spanish 
and Portugese African colonies continue to show 
encouraging results. M. Almagro’s work? on pre- 
historic North Africa and the Spanish Sahara has 
revealed a large quantity of stone material and 
several rock engravings showing examples of 
fauna which today have vanished in part from 
these regions. J. Mateu has published some rock 
engravings from the region of Smara (Spanish 
Sahara)* and Janmart and Redinha studies of 
the region of Lunda, in 
Angola, with objects of a palaeolithic nature and 


the archaeology of 


rock engravings of the Upper Zambeze.' 


Punic and Greek Colonization 


The excavations continue in Ibiza, but the re- 
sults of the last campaign have not as yet been 
published. Within the area of Greek culture 
Ampurias continues to be the most prolific 
source for results. Although the work of the 
latest campaign has not been published a valu- 
able stratigraphic study of the most ancient 
layers of the Greek city has been made.® The re- 
sults of this study should help us to understand 
better the humble type of Greek pottery which 
appears in great quantity not only in the Cata- 
lonian coastal zone but also in Provengal. Prof. 
Lafuente Vidal recently has published a brief 
résumé of the ancient history of Alicante, the old 
Greco-Punic Colony of Akra Leuké.°® 


1 Salvador Vellaseca, Las pinturas rupestres de la cueva del 
Polvorin, Puebla de Benifazd, Prov. de Castellén, Madrid 1948. 

2M. Almagro Basch, Prehistoria del Norte de Africa y del 
Sahara Espanol (published by the Instituto de Estudios Afri- 
canos del Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, Bar- 
celona 1946), 302 pp., 261 ill. 

3 J. Mateu, “Grabados rupestres de los alrededores de 
Smara (sahara Espaiiol),”” Ampurias, 9-10 (1947-48) 301 ff. 

4 J. Janmart, “La satation préhistorique de Candala (dis- 
trict de la Lunda, Angola du Nord-Est)” and J. Redinha, 
“As gravuras rupestres do Alto-Zanbeze e primeira tentativa 
da sua interpretagio”; both studies are published in Subsidios 
para a historia, arqueologia e etnografia dos povos da Lunda 
(Lisboa 1948) 1 ff. and 65 ff. respectively. 

5M. Almagro, “Cerdmica griega gris de los siglos VI y V 
antes de J.C. en Ampurias,” Rivista di Studi Liguri 15 (1949) 
62 ff., with many illustrations and stratigraphical sections. 

5 Alicante en la Antigiiedad (Alicante, 1948), 112 pp., 20 
plates, and 31 figures. 
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Indigenous Cultures 


Another funerary chamber similar to the type 
known from Briteiros, Coafia, and Pendia, has 
appeared in the so-called North-Western culture 
gone, i.e. in the region of Galicia and the North 
of Portugal, a culture also designated by the 
term “castrefia.”’ Curiously, this chamber was 
discovered in the erypt of the church of “Aguas 
Santas,” near Orense. The main part of the 
church is medieval and doubtless was erected 
to perpetuate some act carried out in the primi- 
tive chamber of pagan origin. Elements of the 
chamber’s plan are well preserved: the vault of 
the main part, the original pavement, as well as 
the closing-stone, in the form of a stela, similar 
to those in Briteiros. The funerary chamber of 
“Aguas Santas,” as all the others of this region, 
was intimately associated with some water-cult, 
to judge from the presence of the large fountain 
nearby. The cult in its turn explains the name, 
“Agua Santa,” which the church still bears. Dur- 
ing the Christian epoch the chamber was con- 
verted into a sanctuary dedicated to “Santa 
Marifia.”” This is another example of the super- 
position of Christianity over a pagan tradition.’ 
In the excavations of the Galician Castro de 
Cameixa, with circular houses as at Coafia,® the 
hypothesis has been proved that the round stone 
houses are nothing else than the “petrification” 
of similar houses of twigs and branches. In 
Cameixa this “petrification” occurred a little 
before the Cantabrian wars, in the first century 
B.c., at which time were also erected the walls 
surrounding the “eastro.”* We must mention, 
because of its usefulness, the learned summary 
by F. 
material concerning the pre-Roman indigenous 
weapons of the culture of the North-West.!° In 
the field of textual criticism and linguistic study 


Lépez Cuevillas of the archaeological 


the work of Monteagudo on ancient names of the 
River Eume and the Cabo Ortegal'' is of interest, 


‘J. Lorenzo Fernandez, “El monumento proto-histdérico 
de Aguas Santas y los ritos funerarios en los castros,”” Cua- 
dernos de Estudios Gallegos, fasc. 10 (1948) 157 ff. 

8 AJA 52 (1948) p. 255, figs. 17 and 18. 

°F. Lopez Cuevillas, and J. Lorenzo Fernandez, “Notas 
arqueolégicas do castro de Camixa,” Revista Guimardes 58 
(1948) 288 ff. 

'0“Armeria Posthallstattica del Noroeste hispanico,” Cu- 
adernos de Estudios Gallegos fasc. 8 (1947) 543 ff. 

"' L. Monteagudo, “Mela III 13 y Ptolomeo Geog. II 6, 4,” 
Emerita 15 (1947) 71 ff. 


as well as that of A. Tovar on the distribution of 
certain linguistic phenomena in ancient Spain.” 

In the so-called Zone of Iberian Culture there 
are few new discoveries worthy of notice. On the 
other hand individual studies of certain phases 
of this culture are of great importance; in partic- 
ular the article of Fernandez de Avilés on the 
sculptures of Cerro de los Santos preserved in 
Yecla;'* the study by Serra Rafols of an Iberian 
bronze carriage, another example of the already 
known series;'* and the study by A. Beltran of 
ancient Spanish alphabets."® Of great interest is 
the careful plan of Caro Baroja to determine 
certain geographical and historical aspects of 
ancient Spain by using as documentary evidence 
the inscriptions of the indigenous coin issues." 
Recent discoveries in the South of France have 
revealed types of statuary and pottery which 
seem to show mutual relations and influences 
between pre-Roman Iberian and Provengal art. 
Among the latest works on this problem those of 
J. Jannoray"™ and F. Benoit!* must be mentioned. 


Roman Epoch 


We are now able to offer some illustrations of 
the important sarcophagus found by chance in 
the summer of 1948 in the sea near Tarragona, 
of which we gave a brief notice in the report of 
1949, to which was added the reference of Pro- 
fessor Daniel E. Woods, eve witness of the dis- 
covery.'!® The sarcophagus was in a fairly good 
state of preservation. Recently it has been pub- 


2 A. Tovar, “La sonorizacién y caida de las intervocalicas, 
y los estratos indoeuropeos en Hispania,” Boletin de la Real 
Academia de la Lengua 28, No. 124 (1948) 265 ff.; there is a 
map showing the distribution of these phenomena, which 
coincide approximately with that area most influenced by 
racial importations of Indo-European origin 

13 “*Esculturas del Cerro de los Santos. La coleccién del 
Colegio de los PP. Escolapios de Yecla,” AE Arg 73 (1948 
360 ff. 

M4 Serra Rafols, “Carrito ibérico de bronce del Museo de 
Granollers,” AF Arg 73 (1948) 378 ff 

% A. Beltran, “Notas sobre alfabetos hispanicos antiguos,’ 
Rivista di Studi Liguri 15 (1949) 134 ff 

6 Caro Baroja, “La geografia lingiiistica de la Espafia An- 
tigua a la luz de la lectura de las inscripciones monetales,” 
Boletin de la Real Academia de la Lengua 26, No. 121 (1947 
197 ff. with 2 maps and 4 pls. 

17“Tas excavaciones de Enserune y el problema de la 
ceramica ‘ibérica’. Estudio de estratigrafia y de cronologia,” 
AE Arg 7+ (1949) 3 ff. 

18 “Ta estatuaria provenzal en sus relaciones con la estatu- 
aria ibérica en la época preromana,” AF Arg. 75 (1949) 113 ff 

19 4J A 53 (1949) 153, n. 20. 
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lished by Senor Ventura Solsona,?® Director of 
the Archaeological Museum, Tarragona, where 
it is preserved. It was cleaned without injury to 
the figures. The excellent piece shows four sculp- 
tured sides, narrating the story of Hippolytos and 
Phaedra. On the front (fig. 1) Hippolytos ap- 
pears before the palace of his father, Theseus, 


Fic. 1. 


returning from the hunt accompanied by his 
friends. Behind the series of seminude figures 
others appear, and at the feet of the first figures, 
the hunting dogs. A groom holds the horse of 
Hippolytos, to the left of the hero. The old nurse 
of Hippolytos timidly appears behind the figure 
on the right of the young hunter. She has secretly 
just delivered to him the note in which his step- 
mother, Phaedra, declares her criminal passion. 
Hippolytos shows in his gesture of surprise the 
impression which this amorous confession pro- 
duces. On the left end there seems to be repre- 
sented a scene complementary to the former, 
although the identity of the figures is doubtful; 
perhaps Theseus and Phaedra are among them. 
On the back (fig. 2) appears the tragic death of 
Hippolytos, caused by a fall from a chariot over- 

Ventura Solsona, “El sarcéfago de Hipélito de la 
Punta de la Mora del Mar tarraconense,”” AE Arg 71 (1949) 
147 ff. 
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turned by Poseidon, at the request of the of- 
fended Theseus. This scene is Common on the 
sarcophagi of this series, but is differently repre- 
sented here. The mad bull sent by Poseidon ap- 
pears on the left of the scene, its harness and reins 
held by a seminude female figure who reclines in 
the lower left hand corner, with a pole (?) in her 


SARCOPHAGUS FROM TARRAGONA, FRONT. COURTESY, SR. VENTURA SOLSONA. 


right hand. The female figure does not appear on 
other sarcophagi of this type, and her signifi- 
cance is obscure. Perhaps her appearance is an 
attempt to symbolize the site, as may also be the 
function of the bucolic scene in the upper left. 
The action of the two persons on the right is also 
unusual in representations of this kind. One of 
these, bearded and pensive, holds a thick club. 
He may be Herakles, but this identification is 
not convincing. His bearded companion, with 
chlamys, is lifting his right hand in a gesture of 
astonishment. Perhaps these two figures are 
spectators or messengers who must give the sad 
news to Theseus. It is also difficult to explain the 
trident which the charioteer holds. The right end 
shows a scene common in other sarcophagi, the 
unloading of the game retrieved in the hunting 
expedition. The mule is present, from which 
two servants take a large deer while in the back- 
ground is a landscape with trees. The sarcoph- 
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Fic. 2. SARCOPHAGUS FROM TARRAGONA, BACK. COURTESY, SR. VENTURA SOLSONA. 


agus of Tarragona is one of the most important 
pieces of this type in Spain. Roman-pagan sar- 
cophagi found in the Iberian Peninsula now num- 
ber more than thirty. Among these this one must 
occupy a prominent place. Its nearest relatives 
are those of Arles, Leningrad and Agrigento, with 
which the principal scene coincides. The remain- 
ing scenes vary not only in the manner of their 
conception, but also by the inclusion of elements 
up to now unknown. Its importance is enhanced 
by its completion of the group of Greek sarcoph- 
agi of Hippolytos collected by Robert in his 
monumental work.! 

The area excavated on the site of the ancient 
Juliobriga is still small, but the scientific results 
great, since the finds are throwing much light 
on the Romanization of this Cantabrian Zone. A 
large amount of pottery of Roman and indige- 
nous origin has been found, as well as coins, glass, 
ete.’ Testimony, hitherto unknown, of the en- 
durance of paganism in the north of Spain has 
appeared on a stone (fig. 3), proving that in 399 
A.D. pagan adoration was still given to an in- 


°C. Robert, Die Antiken Sarkophag-Reliefs, TI? 178 ff. 

* Consult the architect’s report: A. Hernandez Morales, 
“Juliobriga, ciudad romana en Cantabria,” Publicacién de la 
Diputacién de Santander (Santander 1946), with 81 illustra- 
tions including the principal finds between 1940 and 1945. 


digenous deity. The evidence raises certain 
questions of great historical importance for the 
study of Christianity in these remote regions. 
Theodosius, by the edict of Thessalonike, 380 
381 A.p., imposed the orthodox Christian re- 
ligion as the only officially admitted one in the 
Roman world. In 391-92 a.p. the death sen- 
tence of paganism was pronounced with new 


prohibitions whose non-observance could entail 


CORNEVIMAVS 
AVNICAINV 


Fic. 3. Depicatory INscripTion To ERupINUS 
FROM QOnGayo. Courtesy, Pror. A. Garcia 


BELLIDO. 
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even capital punishment. Since the inscription is 
dated 399 


Eutropio consulibus) and a certain Cornelius 


(NX calendis augusti Manlio 


dedicates an altar to the pagan deity Erudinus 
(deo Erudino) we have here a case (such must 
have been frequent) of resistance to Christianity 
in spite of the severe imperial commands. The 
isolation of the Cantabrian mountains whose in- 


made of the great fortified rampart of Olérdola, 
near Villafranca del Panadés. A scaled drawing 
of all the walls has been completed. With this 
and the evidence from excavations made in 
several parts of the wall it is now possible to 
make a sufficiently exact judgment of these im- 
portant remains. A very indicative part (fig. 4) of 


these walls shows a close relationship with those 


Fic. 4. THe Wat or OLERDOLA. CourtEsy, Pror. A. FERRER SOLER. 


habitants were always resistant to Romanization 
can not explain the act, although it might be 
supposed that the inhabitants were unaware of 
the Theodosian orders. The orders antedate the 
date of the stone by some eighteen vears, which 
is sufficiently long for knowledge of the law. And 
yet the inscription refers only to the consular 
chronology, citing the consuls Manlius and 
Eutropius (Manlio Eutropio consulibus) of the 
year 399 a.p. Since by the Theodosian edicts 
the Christian Church and its members were 
given the power to exercise violence against the 
remnants of paganism, it must be that at the end 
of the fourth century A.p. the Christian Church 
had not as vet sufficient power in the Cantabrian 
regions to assert itself, although protected by the 
Emperor himself and the Roman State, over the 
practices of pagan cults. These pagans must have 
been at that time stronger than the Christians 
and must have lived, in fact, almost totally in- 
dependent of the central power. Ten years after 
the date of this inscription the barbarians en- 
tered Spain. The place-name Aunigainum, of 
which Cornelius was a vicanus, is of Celtic origin 
(as also seems to be the name of the deity 
Erudinus) and may be identified with the present 
Ongayo, near the place where the stone was 
found, close to Torrelavega (Santander).”4 

For the first time systematic studies have been 


2%3'The stone is kept in the Provincial Museum of San- 
tander; see Garcia y Bellido, AE Arg 76 (1949) 244 ff. 


of Roman Ampurias, perhaps dating from the 
time of Caesar. The chronology indicated by the 
excavations points also to a republican date. 
Naturally there were later additions and repairs, 
including mediaeval ones. With this material it is 
now possible to undertake a serious study of the 
Roman fortifications of the republican era in 
which would be included the walls of Tarragona 
and others of less importance in Eastern Spain 
and Andalucia.“ From the excavations of the 
Roman villa of Villajoyosa (Alicante) mentioned 
in the previous report (AJA 53 [1949] 154-155) 
we now present three interesting illustrations of 
its carved gesso decoration, completing the geo- 


metric themes formerly reproduced; a lion de- 


Fic. 5. RELIEF FROM THE VILLA OF 


VILLAJOYOSA. 


*4 For the walls of Olérdola see A. Ferrer Soler, “E] castro 
antiguo de San Miguel de Olérdola,” AE Arg 74 (1949) 21 ff., 
with numerous illustrations and the entire development of 
the rampart. 
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youring a bull (?; fig. 5), a theme of oriental 
origin; the fight of a dog (?) with a bear, against 
a landscape (fig. 6), and two female figures (fig. 
7), one with a pedum on her right and an un- 
recognizable object on her left. The carved gesso 
decoration of which this is a part adorned the 


walls and roof of parts of the villa. The tech- 


Fic. 6. RELIEF FROM THE VILLA OF 
VILLAJOYOSA. 


nique and style seem to point to the third or 

fourth century, which is the date of the coins 

and the mosaics found in the same villa. 
Publication of books referring to the Hispano- 


Roman world has been very extensive. They in- 


Fic. 7. RELIEF FROM THE VILLA OF 


VILLAJOYOSA. 


clude textual studies,” historical,?° religious,?? 


numismatic,2> and archaeological studies in 


general.*° 
SPANISH MOROCCO 


In Spanish Morocco the excavations have been 
continued: in Lixus (near Larache), Tamuda 
(near Tetuan), and Ad Mercuri 
Lixus, where already excavations have been 
made in the high part of the city, the large salt- 
ing works of the low part of the mountain has 
been uncovered and all of the upper part of the 


near Arcila). In 


*% C, Fernandez Chicarro, Laudes Hispaniae (Madrid 1948 
160 pp. In this book the laudatory passages of ancient au- 
thors are collected. The texts are in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
accompanied by a Spanish translation and pertinent com- 
mentary. P. Pericay Ferriol, ““Cuestiones lingiiisticas sobre 
las fuentes antiguas hispanas,” Ampurias 9-10 (1947-48 
117 ff.; a discussion of ancient peninsular place-names. 
A. Montenegro, “* 
sustrato mediterraneo,” BSEAA Unit 
(1947-48) 35 ff. 

26 Arlindo de Sousa, Origem de Lisboa and O nome Lisboa 


(published by the Camara Municipal, Lisboa 1948). 


Caracteres etnograficos y lingiiisticos del 


V allad.., fase. $6 +8 


*7 Russell Cortez has made a study of the Roman sanctuary 
of Panoias, where adoration was given to Oriental divinities: 
Panoias, cividade dos Lapiteas (Porto 1947), 76 pp. and 20 
pls. Bouza Brey has published an inscription dedicated to 
the sun, found in Galicia: “Ara romana de Santa Maria do 
Condado (Ourense),” 225 ff. 
Also, see A. Garcia y Bellido, “Una cabeza de Serapis,” 
AE Arg 73 (1948) 399 ff. A. Beltran has studied an altar in 
Cartagena, with reliefs, which he believes related to the cult 
of Salus and Aesculapius: “Ara romana del Museo de Bar- 
celona y su relacién con el culto a la Salud y Esculapio en 
213 ff. 

Mateu Llopis, ‘“Hallazgos monetarios,”’ 
9-10 (1947-45) 55 ff.; 
época sertoriana,” appended to the Spanish translation of 
A. Schulten, Sertorius (Barcelona 1949). A. Beltran, Las 
monedas latinas de Cartagena, Pubiicaciones de la Universidad 
de Murcia (Murcia 1949). 


tanas, Anale Ss de Estudios Gerundenses 


Revista Guimardes 58 (1948 


Carthago Nova,” Ampurias 9-10 (1947-48 


mpurias 


Ide m, “Los tesoros monetarios de la 


Almagro, Inscripciones Ampuri- 
Gerona 1947: pub- 
\. do Paco, “Inscricéo crista do Monte- 
Brotéria 49, fase. 1 


lished separately 
Velho,” 1949; published separately 
E. Jalhay, “Lapides romanas dos arredores de Macao (Beira 
Baixa),” Brotéria 48, fasc. 2 (1949; published separately 

29 Gil Farrés, “Lucernas romanas del Museo Emeritense,”’ 
Ampurias 9-10 (1947-48) 97 ff. M. Cardozo, “Um bronec 
romana de Chaves,” Miscelénea de Estudios 4 Meméria de 
Cléudio Basto (Porto 1948) publishes a bronze vase in the 
form of a human head, with facial characteristics resembling 
Antinous, and compares it with other similar “water-con- 
tainers” found in Spain. In fact, this is another one of 
those “‘water-containers” (balsamarios) with a moveable 
cover like so many others found scattered throughout the 
Roman world. The one from Chaves is a very fine piece, and 


dates from the first half of the second century a.p. 
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city has been explored. Important mosaics have — Punic city has been discovered. The discovery js 
been revealed and a necropolis is being ex- of importance even though as yet the material 
cavated where Punic burials appear to have been — for mature judgment is lacking. It may be con- 
of the same type as those at Gadir (Cadiz), with venient to recall that Lixus is cited as an old 
which city there must have been a very active Phoenician colony, a rival in antiquity of Gadir, 
traffic. Below the Roman stratum evidence of the — her sister city in Baetica. As vet the results of the 


Fic. 8. Phan or Tamupa. Courtesy, Pror. M. TAarRADELL. 
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last campaign have not been published, but in 
our next résumé we shall be able to offer some 
illustrations and more concrete data. In Ad 
Mercuri the results are very hopeful and the 
prospects promising, for the area of the city is 
extensive and the ruins are well preserved since 
the site is free of dwellings. Recently the Roman 
roads have been investigated in all of Spanish 
Moroceo with valuable results.*° However the 
most important results are those obtained from 
the exploration of ancient Tamuda, five kilo- 
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were erected according to the same defense plan 
and by the same architect. Unfortunately 
neither the walls of Volubilis nor Tamuda can at 
present be dated with surety; yet, because the 
ever rebellious neighboring tribes in this part of 
Africa were a constant menace, and piratical in- 
cursions from the sea a threat (Tamuda is a short 
distance from the coast and its river was navig- 
able in antiquity [Pliny 5.2]), the walls may have 
existed already in Antonine times. Inside this 
wide rampart the peaceful commercial life of the 


Fic. 9. AERIAL VIEW OF TamubaA. Courtesy, Pror. M. TARRADELL. 


metres from Tetuan, capital of the Zone of the 
Spanish Protectorate. 

In Tamuda excavations were being conducted 
as early as 1923 by César L. de Montalban, 
whose work has not been published. From 1929 
to the present Pelayo Quintero has continued; 
at his death he was succeeded by Miguel Tarra- 
dell, director of the Museum of Tetuan where the 
finds from the western zone of Spanish Morocco 
are being gathered. The excavations are now in 
such an advanced state that the general plan of 
the city can be described with few vacant areas 
(figs. 8, 9). Large sections of a great rampart wall 
exist beyond the illustrated area, guarded by 
semicircular towers at intervals and pierced by 
doorways into the city. Within the wall are indi- 
cations of the existence of a theatre. This great 
fortified enclosure is similar to that of Volubilis, 
the sister city of French Morocco. Perhaps they 


” Cf. C. Moran, “Vias y poblaciones romanas en el Norte 
de Marruecos,” Alta Comisaria de Espaita en Marruecos, 
Delegacién de Educacién y Cultura (Madrid 1948), Memoria 
no. 11, 


city developed. The regularly planned streets 
and plazas as well as the style of the wall sur- 
faces attest to a tradition of republican or early 
imperial times. The city was inhabited, as the 
finds show, by Roman and Punic elements. There 
must also have been a large population of na- 
tives, and doubtless some Spaniards to whom 
must be attributed the pottery of an Iberic or 
Iberizing type. The large city, it would seem, 
carried on precariously, threatened by the 
menace of the surrounding tribes and the in- 
cursions of the sea-borne pirates well into the 
third century A.p. About the middle of the 
century it perhaps suffered devastation by the 
Franks who, after traversing Gaul and Spain, 
crossed the Strait of Gibraltar and entered into 
Tingitania. Both the invasions and the constant 
raids of the Moors increased the difficulty of 
sustaining the Mauritanian Jimes. At the end of 
the third century Diocletian was forced to 
abandon a large part of the Mauritanian terri- 
tory to its fate, being reduced to a policy of 


preserving part of the Strait as a bridgehead in 
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Africa under Spanish administration. Evidently 
panic must have spread among the flourishing 
Morocean cities, some of whom (among them 
Tamuda) found themselves nearly abandoned 
and turned into mere garrisons for troops which 
were used to protect the Strait. This fact will 


explain the “‘castellum” found superimposed over 
the wide streets and open plazas of the ancient 
city; it was erected purely for defense and was of 
small dimensions. The “‘castellum” is a perfect 
square, only 80 m. on each side, with four semi- 
circular towers at the corners and four more on 
the sides, two of which flank the four central 
doors. The plan is that of a camp, the elevation 
that of a fortification which had to rely on its 
own resources in case of a siege. A small civilian 
population, no doubt with the garrison, shut it- 
self up within its walls. A large cistern for storing 
rain water was constructed in the center, for the 
river was outside the “‘castellum.” It is not by 
that built 
under similar circumstances on the Rhine and 


chance similar constructions were 
Danube limes, where for example at Horburg, 
Deutz, Kreuznach, Irgenhausen, Schaan, etc., 
fortresses existed almost identical with that at 


Tamuda.*' Tamuda’s “castellum,” last evidence 
of Roman domination in Tingitani, must have 
been built about the fourth century a.p. and 
lasted until the barbarian invasions. The coins, 
found in abundance, run from the third-second 
centuries B.c. to the end of the fourth century 
A.D. Included are examples from Baetica, espe- 
cially Gades (Cadiz), Carteia (near Gibraltar), 
Malaca (Malaga). There is one coin from Ne- 
mausus (Nimes). Many amphoras have been 
found, as well as pottery of several types: 
Punic, South Italian, Greco-Punic, Sigillata, 
Iberian, etc.; also figured bronzes and a bilingual 
inscription in Latin and Libyan. The only ne- 
cropolis as yet discovered dates before Romani- 
zation had set in, for it is beneath the founda- 
tions of the earliest Roman buildings, southwest 
of the “ 


both by inhumation and cremation, and the 


-astellum’”’ and outside of it. Burials are 


material remains of Punic and Greco-Punic ori- 
gin.” 


3. Cf. Anthen, “Spiitrémische Kastell und feste Stiidte im 
Rhein- und Donaugebiet,” X Bericht Rém.-Germ. Komm. 
1917, 80 ff. 

% For the latest finds see M. Tarradell, “Estado actual de 


los conocimientos sobre Tamuda y resultado de la campafia 
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FRANCE 
By Paut-Marte 
Directeur des Etudes Gallo-Romaines 4 
Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes 
(Sorbonne) 


The new guide of the Musée des Antiquités 
Nationales, by Raymond Lantier,' continues, ex- 
plains and complements the general catalogue of 
the museum and constitutes a history of the 
monuments, of industry and of art of prehistoric 
Gaul, independent and Roman. It contains some 
very useful information on the manufacture and 
use of prehistoric toois, on the technique of the 
pottery, on the stylistic evolution of Gallo- 
Roman sculpture, on the techniques of jewelry 
and enamel work, and on the types of jewelry and 
weapons at different periods, particularly in the 
barbarian. 

In his synthesis of Roman history and art in 
Actium to 
Nero), Jean Charbonneaux? devotes a large part 


the “century of Augustus” (from 
to the Roman monuments of Gaul, particularly 
representative of the new imperial art. He dis- 
tinguishes clearly the character of this art, pro- 
foundly influenced by Hellenistic architecture, 
seeking, above all, symmetry of plan, freed from 
the mould of nature, conscious of grandeur, and 
mastered by a practical sense. Augustan art pre- 
fers to emphasize a political or social idea rather 
than aesthetic perfection and all its elements con- 
tribute to a political lesson. 

Alexandre Albenque?® has devoted a very com- 
plete study to the Gallic and Gallo-Roman cii- 
tas of the Ruteni whose territory is represented 
today by the department of Aveyron. The Ro- 
manization of this region did not obliterate Celtic 
survivals and the triumph of Latinity was de- 
cisive only in the Christian period. Rutenian 
industry is particularly well known: the pot- 
teries of La Graufesenque, the very interesting 


de 1948,” AE Arg 74 (1949) 86 ff. Sr. Tarradell is preparing a 
long memoir on Tamuda, of which this is merely a résumé. 
The general plan (fig. 8) is from AE Arq. 

1 Guide illustré du Musée des Aniiquités Nationales au 
Chateau de Saint-Germain-en-Laye (Musées Nationaux, 
Paris 1948), 170 pp., 91 figs. 

2 [’ Art au siécle d’ Auguste (La Guilde du Livre 1948), 108 
pp., 102 figs. 

3 Les Ruténes, Etudes d’ histoire, d’archéologie et de toponymie 
gallo-romaines (Rodez 1948), 339 pp., 22 figs., 11 pls. 
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industry for the production of resin, and the 
mining industry of silver-bearing lead. 

The inventory of the antiquities of eastern 
France is continued by a work of Maurice 
Toussaint* devoted to the city of Metz: he col- 
lects all the bibliography and the chronological 
list of discoveries made in this city, in particular 
the most recent (the Roman basilica of Saint- 
Pierre, long considered Merovingian; the large 
bath discovered under the Musée lapidaire and 
preserved in the basement room). The principal 
monuments are studied as well as the topography 
of the city, and the administrative, military, 
social and religious life of the capital of the 
Mediomatrict. 

In the Musée du Louvre the room of small 
ancient bronzes was opened in 1949. The place 
of honor was given to a large bronze, the Apollo 
of Lillebonne, while the small bronzes are classi- 
fied for the first time by provinces of the Roman 
Empire. Those of Gaul are exhibited in two 
cases. The Numismatic Exhibition held in the 
Hétel des Monnaies de Paris in 1949 showed 
some remarkable series of Gallic coins (in particu- 
lar: the Gallic coins of Aquitaine, and the coins 
with the horse-type from all Gaul). New devices, 
the exhibition of coins under a strong magnifying 
glass, and in greatly enlarged photographs, per- 
mitted the study of details invisible to the 
naked 

PROTOHISTORIC PERIOD 
Independent Gaul and Greek Colonization 
The investigation of the native oppida of the 

Midi is continuing. These researches form a 
group of stratigraphic studies which illuminate 
the problems of the successive occupations, of 
the relations with the Iberian region and the 
Greco-Italian region in the [ron Age. 

At Ensérune, the succession of inhabitation is 
clear: at the end of the Hallstatt period, hut 
foundations with silos covered the whole hill, 
slopes included, but there was no enclosure; at 
the beginning of La Téne, houses of dry-stone 
masonry replaced the huts on the plateau and 
dolia the silos; while a wall was soon built 

* Metz a V'époque gallo-romaine (Metz 1948), 219 pp., 3 
maps. 

Catalogue de I'Exposition-concours de numismatique 


(Hotel de la Monnaie, Paris 1949), notes by H.-G Pflaum, 
G. Fabre, ete. 


around the oppidum, the cemetery remained out- 
side; at the end of the third century there was a 
general reconstruction with an extension of the 
wall and of the inhabited area over the cemetery; 
this new quarter consisted of two groups of rec- 
tangular dwellings separated by a street; for the 
first time some architectural pieces were dis- 
covered in place, interior supporting columns, 
proving that the natives already knew certain 
principles of Greek architecture. Burial custom 
did not allow a funeral banquet in the fourth 
century (toward 370-360), but did so in the third 
century.® The pottery of the period, 350-250, is 
different from the Iberian pottery found in Cata- 
lonia: it should be a local imitation of “Tonian” 
models since it is found in eastern, Hellenized, 
Spain; the theory of an Iberian migration into 
Gaul at this period is not necessary.’ 

The oppidum of La Courtine, 5 km. from Tou- 
lon, has been studied for several years and ex- 
cavated since 1946 by Jean Layet.* The basalt 
plateau, more than 5 hectares in area, is defended 
on two sides by cliffs, on the other two by a wall 
of unworked stones, 3.00 m. in thickness and 
700 m. in length It has a promenade, platforms, 
and is terminated by two redoubts. The coins 
and the pottery date the occupation from the 
seventh century to 122 B.c.; as at Entremont, 
some of the balls which helped to destroy the 
city were found. It was then deserted by its in- 
habitants. Some rectangular houses have been 
cleared, set against the rampart, not aligned, 
and separated by vertically placed slabs. The 
existence of a sanctuary is attested by a pillar- 
statue without its head, a “‘severed” head, and 
some other fragmentary sculpture. The most im- 
portant finds, however, are basalt agricultural 
tools, coming from at least five oil-works: several 
types of millstones and grain mills, the remains 
of presses and oil tanks, which allow the evolu- 
tion of this gear to be traced to the Roman con- 


6 Jean Jannoray, Gallia 6, No. 1 (1948), Informations, 203- 
06, figs. 4-7. 

7 Id., “La poterie ‘ibérique’ et expansion des Ibéres en 
Gaule méridionale,” Mélanges Charles Picard 1, pp. 448-462 
figs. 1-4. 

8 Jean Layet, La Courtine d’Ollioules, capitale agricole de la 
future région toulonnaise entre le VII¢ et la fin du II* siécle 
avant notre ére, 155 pp., 11 pls., with bibliography; Le sanctu- 
aire celto-ligure, Uhuilerie et le nouveau quartier de maisons de 
Voppidum de la Courtine, campagnes de fouilles, 1947-48 
(Toulon 1949), 8 pp., 1 pl. 
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quest. The oppidum was replaced by Toulon 
after 122 B.c., as Entremont was replaced by 
Aix. Pierre Boyancé is engaged in investigations 
at Le Brusc, a port near Toulon, perhaps Tauro- 
entum.’ 

At Cayla de Mailhac, another oppidum has 
been investigated by Odette and Jean Taffanel. 
The occupation offers some resemblances to that 
of Ensérune but the Hallstatt levels, absent at 
Ensérune, are well represented here. Six levels 
have been distinguished: Hallstatt pottery, un- 
turned; geometric, turned pottery and Attic 
black-figured ware (burnt hut foundations), the 
same ware and Attic red-figured (rectangular 
houses of drystone and brick masonry); occupa- 
tion of the third and second centuries; Arretine 
pottery; La Graufesenque pottery (drystone 
houses roofed with tiles).!° 

The same excavators dug a Hallstatt cemetery 
of the urn field type in 1946 at Las Fados. Thirty 
circular burials (0.80 m.—1.20 m. in diameter) 
were investigated. The cinerary urn contained 
the bones and a small vase; it was accompanied 
by another larger vase containing food and a 
smaller vase. The remainder of the trench was 
filled with ashes from the pyre, and personal 
objects of bronze or clay (pins, bracelets, razors, 
weapons, disks). The vases, with geometric 
decoration, are found in Catalonia in the period 
750-650 B.c." 

Four other pre-Roman stations of the same 
region have yielded pottery series which date 
the successive inhabitations from the sixth 
century B.c. In the oppidum of Montfo 
(Magalas) the stratification shows from bottom 
to top: large urns with geometric motifs and 
brown bands (fourth century); local pottery of 
the second century and some cists with a flat 
bottom called sombrero de copa in Catalonia; 
some Campanian, Arretine, and Gallo-Roman 
vases. At the oppidum of La Monédiére (Bessan), 
Ionian, “Iberian,” and Etrusean (black bue- 
chero) ware were found. At the fortified oppidum 
of Cessero (Saint-Thibéry) some local imitations 


9 F. Benoit, Gallia, 6, No. 1 (1948) 215. 

10 J, Jannoray, ibid. 200-201; O. and J. Taffanel, “L’op- 
pidum du Cayla, commune de Mailhac (Aude),” Mélanges 
Picard 2, pp. 996-999, figs. 1-2. 

1 Q, and J. Taffanel, nécropole halstattienne de ‘Las 
Fados,’ commune de Pépieux (Aude),” Gallia 6, No. 1 (1948) 
1-29, figs. 1-18. 


of Ionian and Iberian vases were found. In these 
three stations Greco-Italian imports appear 
more important than the Iberian imports (? or 
imitations?).” At Béziers, the excavations of 
1945 have shown that the oppidum which pre- 
ceded the Roman colony of Baeterrae goes back 
to the sixth century: sherds of Hallstatt ap- 
pearance and large urns similar to those of 
Montfo have been found as well as grey “Pho- 
caean” bowls, perhaps a local imitation.'* 

The oppidum of Constantine (Bouches-du- 
Rhone) was excavated in 1948 by Marcel 
Renard. The discovery of sherds of “Phocaean” 
pottery places its foundation in the period of 
that of Marseille. The site seems to have been 
deserted in the Roman period and reoccupied 
in the barbarian era." 

At Caumont, near Avignon, where important 
Gallo-Roman remains are known, there exists 


an oppidum where neolithic flints, ““Phocaean” 
pottery, amphora fragments of the fifth century 
B.c. and local Hallstatt pottery have been 
found.” 

Fernand Benoit proposes a funerary inter- 
pretation of the fragments of monumental 
statuary found in recent at Entremont." 
The “‘severed”’ heads would be images of the dead 
on which the deceased place their hand as on 
Herms; the gesture is the same as on the Attic 
steles, but the representation of the dead, with 
closed eyes, is foreign to classical art and drawn 
from the native character. 

The terracotta plaques of Orgon, an oppidum 
of the second Iron Age, coming from a Celtic 
sanctuary, have been studied by Raymond 
Lantier (in the Musée Calvet, Avignon). They 
decorated a wooden temple and represented 4 
deer hunt. The decoration recalls a metal proto- 
type, probably the bronze vases of upper Italy 
inspired by Etrusean motifs.” 


12 Joseph Coulouma, “La céramique 4 Magalas, 4 Bessan 
et a Saint-Thibéry (Hérault),” ibid. 175-179, figs. 1-2. 

8 Maurice Toussaint, ‘““Trouvailles archéologiques dans 
les niveaux antiques de Béziers (Hérault),” iLid. 179-181, 
figs. 1-5. 

4 F. Benoit, ibid. 214. 

15 Robert Bailly, “Vestiges préhistoriques et protohis- 
toriques 4 Caumont et dans les environs immédiats,” Cahiers 
Whist. et darchéol., Montpellier, 1948, 46-60. 

16 F, Benoit, “Le geste de imposition de la main 4 Entre- 
mont,” Mélanges Picard 1, pp. 48-60, figs. 1-5. 

17 Bulletin de la Société Nationale des Antiquaires de France, 
1943-44 (published 1948) 380-390 
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The investigation of the Greek colonies yields 
some results which complement those of Mar- 
seille which are practically at an end. 

At Glanum (Saint-Remy-de-Provence) Henri 
Rolland has cleared the foundations of the first 
public building known for the period of Glanum 
I, in the campaigns of 1945, 1946, 1947. It is a 
rectangular structure (10.95 m. by 10 m.) with 
partitions and a stairway, constructed of large 
courses; its pediment, of which several fragments 
have been found as well as some cornice pieces, 
held no sculpture. Doubtless it is a temple.'* 

The Greek wall of Saint-Blaise, in the Rhéne 
Delta, is now completely investigated, and will 
soon be published by Henri Rolland in the 
Suppléments to Gallia.’ 

The Greek city of Agathe has been excavated 
at Agde since 1947: the acropolis is situated at 
the site of Vieil Agde and two periods of occupa- 
tion have been established by the pottery, a 
Greek (Attic, Campanian, “Iberian” of the 
fourth and third centuries) and a Roman (La 
Graufesenque, first century A.D.). Some house 
plans have been cleared.”° 

The wall of Olbia has been investigated by 
Jacques Coupry: the three ramparts which de- 
fend the oppidum on the land side have been 
partially cleared; with the sea front they form a 
quadrilateral of ca. 200 m. on the side.?! 


GALLO-ROMAN PERIOD 
Northern, Eastern and Central France 


At Strasbourg, Jean-Jacques Hatt continues 
excavation in several quarters of the city de- 
stroved during the war. Since 1947 he has re- 
vealed under the church of Saint-Nicolas a small 
fortress of the third century, reconstructed in 
the fourth, which defended the bridge over the 
Ill and the road of Vespasian on the right bank 
of the Rhine. In the Cathedral Square the re- 
mains of shops and of a pertbolos surrounding 
Gallo-Roman sanctuaries have been cleared; the 
latter no doubt succeeded Celtic sanctuaries. 
Various levels have been identified from the 
period of Tiberius to Constantine, in particular, 


'§ Henri Rolland, “Les fouilles de Glanum, campagnes de 
1945, 1946, 1947,” Gallia 6, No. 1 (1948) 141-169, figs. 1-27. 

'® Ihid., Informations 212, fig. 6. 

20 Thid. 203. 

Thid, 214, fig. 9. 


burned layers that are placed in the reigns of 
Nero, Nerva, Vespasian and Tetricus: the great 
fire of Argentorate appears to be dated in 96.” 

At Toul the destruction of the war has cleared 
a part of the late imperial wall. M. labbé Choux 
has been able to recognize four circular towers 
and the style of construction of the rampart, in 
small courses, with rows of bricks widely 
spaced.** 

At Paris the excavations of the “Palais des 
Thermes” in 1949 completed the clearing of the 
facade of the structure with its main drain and 
great subterranean gateway. These remains will 
be preserved in the open in the garden of the 
Musée de Cluny, partially opened this year. The 
west part of the structure is being explored: the 
remains of a hypocaust which heated one of the 
large rooms of the building have been found. 
This confirms its nature. The investigation of the 
rooms on the southwest, still unknown, has been 
started. The study of the foundations of the 
facade which rest on the virgin soil shows that 
the structure, constructed on the first level of 
solid ground at the south of the former marshes 
of the Seine, formed the monumental facade of 
Roman Lutetia on the left bank of the river.” 
A good monograph studies the aqueduct which 
provided the city with water.” 

In 1949 the bimillenary of the two great na- 
tional sites of Alesia and Gergovia was cele- 
brated; their investigation is being continued 
actively. At Alesia, Jules Toutain continued 
clearing the central part of the Gallo-Roman 
city: the forum is now defined by the colonnade 
which bordered it on the east; its pavement 
covers the remains of Gallic dwellings. The 
Roman road to the south of the theater is fully 
cleared. Some houses with hypocaust, and cellars 
with stairs have been found.** At Gergovia, 
Michel Labrousse is concentrating on the central 


part of the plateau, which was inhabited at the 


2 Ibid. 242-247, figs. 1-6; Cahiers darchéologie et d histoire 
d Alsace 1948, pp. 160-182, 4 figs., pls. 1-10 and pp. 201- 
205, figs. 2-3, pls. 1, 3. 

23 [hid., 233-236, figs. 1-3. 

24 Paul-Marie Duval, Actes du Congrés de I Association 
Guillaume Budé a Grenoble, 1948 (Paris 1949) 232-45. 

% A. Desguine, Au sujet de laqueduc romain de Lutéce, dit 
d’ Arcueil-Cachan (Paris 1948), 24 pp., 9 pls. 

2% Jules Toutain, ““Les fouilles exécutées en 1944, 1945, 
1946 and 1947 a Alise-Sainte-Reine (Céte d’Or),” Gallia 6, 
No. 1 (1948) 95-137, figs. 1-19. 
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beginning of the Roman period before being 
abandoned towards the end of the reign of Au- 
gustus. Some agricultural establishments have 
been recognized and have yielded abundant 
material: coins, Italie and 
plates, which are carefully published 

At Saint-Aubin-sur-mer (Calvados) a religious 
center was discovered during the war, with a cult 


local sherds, lead 


statue: a seated mother-goddess, flanked by 
two children standing on each side of the throne. 
The statue was found in fragments in a Roman 
well, in the foundation of a little sanctuary and 
bath which were placed as a later addition in a 
villa with a gallery-fagade. The statue should 
date from the end of the first century.*® 

At Fontaines-Salées, René 
Louis cleared in 1947-48 the great rectangular 


near Vézelay, 
wall which flanks the baths on the west; perhaps 
it surrounded a sacred place. The wall goes back 
to the first century and a large portico which 
parallels it to the second.?® 

At the sanctuary of the Sources de la Seine 
the excavations of 1948 under the direction of 
Roland Martin cleared a new building near the 
presumed temple of the goddess; almost square, 
this building contained numerous ex-votos (parts 
of diseased bodies, a bull’s head of stone, the 
bust of a goddess feeding two children, and offer- 
ing cups) and seems to date from the first cen- 
tury. A peristyle court with a mosaic has been 
found.*° 

The theater at Lyon was constructed at two 
periods: the first two maeniana, in the second 
part of the first century; the upper maenianum, 
probably under Hadrian, at the same time as the 
nearby odeum, which is one of the largest known 
world.*! These excavations of 


in the Roman 


Fourviére, almost finished, will soon be pub- 
“Les fouilles de Gergovie, cam- 


27 Michel 
pagnes de 1945 et de 1946,” zbid. 31-94, figs. 1-43; see, in par- 


Labrousse, 


ticular, the general plan and the account of the investigations 
since the eighteenth century. 

28 Yves Béquignon, “Statue gauloise découverte 4 Saint- 
Aubin-sur-mer (Calvados),”’ Monuments Piot 43 (1949) 83-97, 
figs. 1-11, pl. 11. 

29 René Louis, Gallia 6, No. 1 (1948), Informations 249-254, 
figs. 5-7. 

30 Lucien Lerat, ibid. 231-232; on the investigations before 
1939, Jules Toutain, “Aux sources de la Seine,” Mémoires de 
la Commission des Antiquités de la Céte @Or 22, No. 1 (1948) 
55-60; Henry Corot, ibid. 129-134, 4 figs. 

31 Pierre Wuilleumier, Gallia 6, No. 1 (1948), Informations 


225-227, figs. 1-2. 
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lished by Pierre Wuilleumier in the Suppléments 
to Gallia. 


Southern France 


At Vienne the study of the architectural frag- 
ments found in the theater has allowed Jules 
Formigé to reconstruct the pulpitum; it was 
decorated with very rich sculptured friezes. At 
the top of the steps the excavations have revealed 
the foundations of a temple to which the great 
stairway led. At the odeum, near the theater as 
at Lyon, a part of the orchestra and some steps 
have been cleared.” The theater would date 
from the beginning of Augustus’s reign like 
those of Arles and Orange.** In the theater of 
Orange Jules Formigé has found the settings 
of the masts of the velum, which were repaired in 
antiquity, by a reduction of the number of masts 
from 43 to 12.44 

The Trophée de La Turbie, restored in 193 
thanks to the generous assistance of the regretted 
Edward Tuck, has been published by the re- 
storer, Jules Formigé, with all the documents 
concerning the excavations, the calculation of 
the proportions, the work of restoration, the 
replacing of the inscription, and the texts relat- 
ing to the history of the monument.” 

At Vaison, the chief discovery has been that 
of the Roman docks of the Ouvéze, built of 
large slabs of stone fixed on oak piles still in 
place. Some new and luxurious dwellings were 
also discovered in 1947 and 1948. 

An important complex dating from Glanum 
Ill has been excavated by Henri Rolland at 
Saint-Remy-de-Provence in 1947: a 
pillared court joining the building supported by 


large 


24 pillars, already known. The court is paved 
and measures 41.00 m. by 31.00 m. Its side 
porticoes of 12 columns each date from the end 
of the ancient era; its south portico, decorated 


with a central exedra, flanked by 7 rectangular 

Thid, 224-225. 

88 Jules Formigé, “Remarques sur les dates de construction 
des théatres d’Arles, Orange et Vienne,’ Mélanges Picard 
1, 382-386. 

34 Idem, Bull. Soc. Nat. Antiquaires de France, 1943-44, 
pp. 273-275. 

% Idem, “Le Trophée des Alpes (La Turbie),”” Suppléments 
a Gallia 2 (1949), 105 pp., 62 figs. 

% Joseph Sautel, Gallia 6, No. 1 (1948), Informations 218- 
222, figs. 3-10; “‘Quais romains sur pilotis 4 Vaison,” CRAI 
1948, pp. 382-388, 1 fig. 
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niches on each side, is later (end of the first 
century). Two heads, probably from the statues 
of captives, were discovered in the excavations.*? 

At Saint-Blaise the late imperial wall was ex- 
cavated by Henri Rolland at the same time as 
the Greek wall of which it followed the course. 
Both will soon be published with the Early 
Christian pottery.** 

A part of the wall of Arles has been discovered 
under the amphitheater the construction of 
which ought, as a result, to be lowered to 
the second century A.D. On the opposite shore 
of the Rhéne, Fernand Benoit has discovered at 
Trinquetaille, a large building with a gallery, 
probably military, built like the wall, and dating 
at the end of the first century B.c.*° 

The funerary bas-relief of Saint-Julien-lés- 
Martigues (a couple surrounded by their family 
and the Dioscuri) was set in its present place in 
the nineteenth century. It doubtless came from 
a nearby villa whose position has been dis- 
covered.*° 

At Nimes, the investigation of the building 
complex called the “Temple of Diana” has been 
undertaken. Some apsidal rooms near the temple 
have been cleared, but the nearby buildings al- 
ready known do not seem to have had any con- 
nection with the “temple”: they date from the 
third century A.p.*! 

Michel Labrousse is studying the important 
group of steles and altars discovered in 1946 at 
Saint-Béat (Haute-Garonne) on the site of the 
Roman quarries. They are rock-cut sanctuaries 
dedicated to loeal divinities of whom one is new, 
the local god Erriapus: a local name is also new, 
the Gomferani, probably the inhabitants of the 
vicus.” 

At Saintes-Maries-de-la-mer, the discovery 
of Campanian and La Graufesenque pottery on 
the shore proves that the site had been occupied 
in the first century a.p. The Italian amphoras 
are very numerous; made for the shipping of wine 


37 Above, n. 18. 

38 Above, n. 19. 

% F. Benoit, Gallia 6, No. 1 (1948), Informations 207-210, 
figs. 4-5. 

Ibid., Notes 169-173, figs. 1-5. 

4 Jean Jannoray, ibid., Informations 200-201. 

® Michel Labrousse, “Un sanctuaire rupestre gallo-romain 
dans les Pyrénées,” Mélanges Picard 2, pp. 482-521; figs. 1- 
6. 
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they are coated with resin on the interior and 
closed by a cork sealed with wax in the neck.* 
The excavations of the “Club alpin sous-marin” 
of Cannes have resulted in the discovery near 
Agay (Var) of a cargo of wine amphoras dating 
from the first century B.c. 


TECHNIQUES AND AUXILIARY DISCIPLINES 


Construction. Jules Formigé has studied the 
conditions of the destruction of ancient monu- 
ments.” 

Materials. Benoit the 
origins of the marbles used for the manufacture 


Fernand identifies 
of Early Christian sarcophagi in Arles and 
Marseille: (1) the coast of Asia 
Minor; (2) Italy (Carrara); 
(4) Pyrenees (Saint-Béat); these last were used 


Greece and 


Proconnesus; (3) 


only in Gaul, while the Greek marbles were used 
in Greece and Italy as well as in Gaul. The 
Arlesian sarcophagi are sometimes of two differ- 
ent marbles: Greek for the body, Italian for the 
lid. Many Gallo-Roman sarcophagi of Provence 
were made in Italy. 

Crafts. Fernand Benoit studies the bellows: 
for the sixth century B.c., on evidence dis- 
covered in the excavations of Marseille; for the 
end of the Gallo-Roman epoch, on the evidence 
of a scene on the sarcophagus of Saint-Aignan 
(Aveyron).*7 

Shipping. Two studies clarify the appearance 
of Gallic ocean-going ships and the relations of 
the Greek and Roman ship, particularly on the 
evidence of Gallo-Roman monuments.** 

Pottery. Jean-Jacques Hatt identifies on a re- 
lief vase of the beginning of the second century 
A.D., found at Strasbourg, the process of sur- 
moulage: a motif moulded with wax on a metal 

8 Sylvain 


Gagniére, “Découverte d’amphores vinaires 


littoral des 
Saintes-Maries-de-la-mer,” Cahiers d’hist. et d’archéol., Mont- 
pellier 1948, pp. 113-119, 1 fig. 

4 F. Benoit, Gallia 6, No. 1 
figs. 4-5. 

4 Bull. Soc. Nat. Antiquaires de France, 
208. 

[bid., 122-129, pls. 3-5. 

47 “Soufflets de forge antiques,’ REA 50 (1948) 305-307, 
fig. 1 and pl. 4, 1. 

8 Paul-Marie Duval, “Monnaies au navire de l'Europe 


munies de leur fermeture estampillée sur le 


1948) Informations 209-212, 


1943-44, pp. 203- 


occidentale,” Hommages a Jose ph Bidez et a Franz Cumont, 
Latomus, 1949, pp. 91-96, pl. 5; ““Du navire grec au navire 
romain,’ Mélanges Picard 1, pp. 338-351. 
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vase, reproduced by surmoulage on the stamp, is 
evident on the vase where it is distinguished by 
its particular delicacy and by the cartouche in 
low relief which surrounds it.‘ 

Chasing. Charles Picard finds on certain pieces 
of plate of the Bernay Treasure (in the Cabinet 
des Médailles de la Bibliothéque Nationale) some 
motifs borrowed from Hellenistic art.®° 

Epigraphy. H.-G. Pflaum has a new publica- 
tion and extensive study of the “marbre de 
Thorigny” (Calvados), with a translation.” 

Numismatics. Jean-Jacques Hatt publishes a 
hoard of minimi of the Gallic Emperors of the 
third century (Musée de Straslourg®). Adrien 
Blanchet studies the oldest coins of the colony of 
Lyon.** Pierre Le Gentilhomme, now deceased, 
had established that it was the Batavi, not the 
Bagaudi, who participated in the destruction of 
Autun in 269.*! 


BARBARIAN PERIOD (SIXTH-EIGHTH 
CENTURIES) 


The excavations of the quarter of Choulans at 
Lyon, conducted by Pierre Wuilleumier, have 
revealed the foundations of a religious building 
dedicated to Saint-Laurent, and a Burgundian 
cemetery: a dozen epitaphs date the use of the 
cemetery from 550 to 656. André Leroi-Gourhan 
has recognized among the skeletons two dolicho- 
cephalic types; the dead often bore Germanic 
names. There were numerous reburials in the 
seventh century.” 

The investigation of the Visigothic cemetery 
of Estagel, dug by Raymond Lantier, is now 


 “Orféevrerie hellénistique, céramique et sculpture gallo- 
romaine. Observations sur un potier de Heiligenberg: le 
Maitre F,” Mélanges Picard 1, pp. 426-434, figs. 1-3. 

50 “Sur les aiguiéres homériques du ‘trésor de Bernay,’ ” 
CRAI 1948, pp. 95-111, 1 fig. 

51 “Le marbre de Thorigny,” Bibliotheque de’ Ecole pratique 
des Hautes-Etudes, fasc. 292, 1948; REA 50 (1948), Comptes- 
rendus 332-333 (Wuilleumier) and 336-347 (Carcopino). 

52 “Notes sur un trésor de ‘minimi’ découvert en Alsace,” 
Cahiers d’arch. et d’hist. d’ Alsace 1948, pp. 185-191, 1 fig., 
2 pls. 

53“*Monnaies de 
48, pp. 121-122. 

54 Bull. Soc. Nat. des Antiquaires de France, 1943-44, p. 69. 

55 Pierre Wuilleumier, Gallia 6, No. 1 (1948), Informations 
229; CRAI 1948, pp. 242-246. 


Lugdunum (Copia),” RerNum 1947- 
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finished. The tombs are grouped by families, 
enclosures or limits separating the groups; some 
burials were surmounted by a crude construc- 
tion (chapel in stone or wood). A small area is 
set off among the groups of tombs.°® 

At Royaumeix (Meurthe-et-Moselle), \. 
labbé Choux excavated, in 1947-48, 31 graves of 
a cemetery of the second part of the seventh 
century; the vases are of Alamann type and the 
native population seems to have already ab- 
the 


were 


sorbed Germanic elements. Two rare 


weapons discovered: an angon with a 
double point and a faux de guerre, concave at 
the hook and at the edge.*? 

At Berthelming, Emile Delort has been ex- 
cavating, since 1946, a barbarian cemetery which 
occupies the site of a large Gallo-Roman villa. 
The graves, with inhumation, contain neither 
carinated vases nor cutlasses.** 

In the Yonne two seventh century cemeteries 
are being excavated, at Champigny-sur-Yonne 
and at Pierre-Pertuis.** 

The treasure of Airain (Calvados), found in 
1876, is composed of jewelry which is, for the 
most part, unique in western Europe. Edouard 
Salin has made a technical study of the process 
of manufacture. The decoration 
Pontic the doubtless 
jewelry was worn by the wife of some Sarmatian 


indicates the 
region as origin: 
or Saxon chief who came to Gaul at the beginning 
of the fifth century.® 

Edouard Salin collects the evidence of Saxon 
occupation in Gaul: the traces, quite rare, are 
found in the Charentes, in Normandy, and in the 
Boulonnais.™ 

These studies begin to throw some light on 
the history of the barbarian peoples in Mero- 
vingian Gaul, 


56 Raymond Lantier, “Fouilles dans la cimetiére wisigothi- 
que d’Estagel (Pyrénées-Orientales),” CRAI 1948, pp. 154- 
163, fig. 1. 

57 Gallia 6, No. 1 (1948), Informations 236-237, figs. 4-5. 

58 Thbid. 239-241, figs. 9-12. 

5° René Louis, ibid., 254, figs. 8-9, and 255. 

60 Edouard Salin and Albert France-Lanord, “Le Trésor 
d’Airain en Calvados,” Monuments Piot 43 (1949) 118-135, 
figs. 1-3, pls. 13-15. 

61 “Les traces d'industrie et de peuplement saxon ou anglo- 
saxon en Gaule mérovingienne,” Mélanges Picard 2, pp. 917- 
925, figs. 1-2. 
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AUSTRIA 
By VETTERS 
Austrian Archaeological Institute 
PREHISTORIC PERIOD 


This material has been collected through the 
kind services of Frau Dr. Herta Ladenbauer- 
Orel (Bundesdenkmalamt-B DA), 

Karnten 

F. Brandtner has undertaken a pollen-analysis 
of the Niedermoor of Sappl near Millstatt, 800 
m. in altitude, in connection with the discovery 
of a flint blade. He was able to establish that a 
systematic cereal culture was already carried on 
in the immediate neighborhood of the moor in the 
Atlantic period (Zone VI following Sarntheim) 
since he was able to fix the cereal pollen in a 
complete curve during the earlier Atlantic. This 
indication of the institution of a systematic agri- 
culture, not occasional, in Atlantic (ca. 3000 
B.c.) shows that cereal production was about 
1000 years older in the Alpine district, even at 
high levels, than in Northern Germany and Den- 
mark, where cereal pollen always emerges closely 
after the beginning of the Sub-Boreal phase. 
As a second important discovery Brandtner cites 
the rye kernels found by H. Ladenbauer-Orel in 
Vésendorf near Vienna in a pot of the Linear 
Ceramic Culture which belongs to the first half 
of the third millennium. ! 

Lower Austria 

A trial excavation in Senftenberg near Krems 
by F. Hampl (NO. Landesmuseum) and K. 
Kromer (Priihist. Abtlg. d. Naturhist. Museums) 
has established the presence of Late Aurignacian 
artifacts. Another site of importance is the 
nearby Schanzriedl which appears to have been 
inhabited from the early Stone Age to the 
present. Excavation has been planned for 1950 
in both places. 

In Boheimkirchen the excavations begun in 
1948 were continued in the summer of 1949 under 

'F. Brandtner, “Das Niedermoor bei Sappl, Kiirnten,” 
Archiéologia Austriaca 4 (1949) 72 ff.; for Vésendorf, H. La- 
denbauer-Orel, ‘“‘Wohngruben der donauliindischen Kultur in 
Visendorf,” ibid. 7 (1950); in general, H. Werneck, Ur- u. 
Frikgeschichtliche Kultur und Nutzpflanzen in den Ostalpen 
und am Rande des Béhmerwaldes (Wels 1949). 


the direction of K. Kriegler and O. Seewald for 
the NO. Landesmuseums.? Particular mention 
should be made of a double pit (fig. 1), the 
ground plan of which shows that this larger con- 
struction was made by the simple arranging to- 
gether of two house-pits of the usual type. The 
numerous finds of pottery again show clearly the 
persistence of early neolithic motifs into the 
early Bronze Age.* The discovery of a small, 


Fic. 1. BOHEIMKIRCHEN, Pits. Courtesy, Dr. 
H. LADENBAUER-OREL. 


three-pointed, bone arrow-head enriched our 
knowledge of the arms of the early Bronze Age. 


Salzburg 


The excavations of M. Hell on Rainberg, 
sponsored by the BDA confirmed the settlement 
of the mountain from the late Bronze Age to the 
La Téne period, but sporadic finds of tools of the 
early Stone Age were also made. The Prehistoric 
Institute of the University of Vienna, which has 
set as an aim the systematic investigation of the 
prehistoric mining settlements of the Alpine 
region, investigated a smelter near Werfen of the 
known Mitterberger Ware of the Urn Field pe- 
riod.> The excavations demonstrated that after 
the end of the old workings the oven was pulled 
down and levelled off in the neighborhood. 


Steiermark 
Maria Mottl has conducted excavations for 


2 AJA 53 (1949) 192. 

3 R. Pittioni, Urgeschichte 103 ff.; K. Willvonseder, Die 
mittlere Bronzezeit in Osterreich 28 ff. 

1 AJA 52 (1948) 235. 

5 Thid. 234 and 53 (1949) 196; similar finds from the district 
of Kelchalpe and from the East Tirol (Matrei). 
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the BDA, the Ministry of Agriculture and the 
Styrian Landesmuseum in the Styrian natural 
caves, particularly those which were designated 
for phosphate extraction. Important results fol- 
lowed for the location of hunting stations of Old 
Stone Age man. In the Repolust cavern near 
Peggau® the excavations begun in 1948 yielded 
over 1000 finds of the Old and Middle Aurig- 
nacian periods. Also the Salzofen cave near 
Bad Aussee, investigated by O. Kérber, was re- 
examined and the provenance of the artifacts, 
doubted in his own time, confirmed. Thus, an 
East Alpine hunting station was located in the 
cave, 2000 m. in altitude. A few stone artifacts, 
several worked bones, kitchen refuse and remains 
of fires were found. On the basis of the flora and 
fauna the settlements of the phosphate soil are 
to be placed in the Riss-Wiirm Interglacial 
period. M. Mottl has also fixed a hunting sta- 
tion of the Olschava Culture (Aurignacian) at 
Liglloch on the Tauplitz. A comprehensive pub- 
lication is being prepared. 
Tirol 

Osmund Menghin has continued the excava- 
tions of his father, Oswald Menghin, on Hohe 
Birga near Birgitz.’ Buildings of a Rhaetian 
mountain settlement were found: a storehouse 
and a dwelling with a hearth and walls preserved 
to the height of 2.00 m. The settlement, to be 
dated about the birth of Christ, lasted only a 
short time and was destroyed by fire. 


Vorarlberg 
The first Stone Age settlement of the Vorarl- 


berg has been revealed by trial excavations on 
the Kummenberg. 
Wien 

The Museum of Vor- und Friihgeschichte of 
Vienna continues the excavations on the Ge- 
meindeberg at St. Veit. There is a northern early 
Stone Age settlement of the third millennium. A. 
Neumann is preparing a publication. 


Individual Finds 


Burgenland: In Péttsching, while digging out a 
cellar, a house-pit with vases of the Baden Cul- 


[bid. 192. 
7 See WPZ 1936 and 1939; O. Menghin, “A Late Rhaetic 
Hill-Top Camp in the Tyrol,” Antiquity 49 (1949). 
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ture was found. In Heilbad Tatzmannsdorf, dur- 
ing the digging of a well, prehistoric sherds of the 
La Téne period, probably in a secondary situa- 
tion, were found at a depth of ca. 5.00 m. This 
layer is remarkable for the unusual number of 
fossil flora and fauna artifacts and the remains 
of a human skeleton. 

Lower Austria: In Eggenburg burials in an 
early Bronze Age cemetery were preserved. In 
addition to the usual material there were found 
to this 
cemetery were found graves of the Lengyel Cul- 


clothes-fasteners of bronze wire. Next 


ture (early Stone Age) with many painted sherds; 
probably also a workshop for flint tools. These 
need investigation. 


ROMAN PERIOD 
Burgenland 


At Winden (Neusiedl a. See) Prof. B. Saria 
and Dr. Gertrud Pascher excavated a manor of 
the Roman Empire for the Austrian Archaeologi- 
cal Institute.’ Its location (Rubiicker) is outside 
the town on the mountain slope, with a fine view 
over the Neusiedlersee. The ground plan of the 
chief building was unknown up to the present in 
Austria and does not accord with the usual villa 
type. Presumably native traditions are expressed 
in the plan. The structure is rectangular, 19.00 
m. by 13.00 m., and was divided by a corridor 
through its length into two parts which are again 
divided by lighter walls into single rooms. At 
the northwest end of the corridor is an apse 
while the front has a loggia, 2.50 m. in width. 
The plan shows a strong resemblance to the 
building excavated in the civilian city at Carnun- 
tum in 1948.° Two building periods were differ- 
entiated: the first in the first century, followed by 
a burnt layer, indicating destruction in the 
stress of the war with the Marcomanni; rebuild- 
ing followed in the second half of the second cen- 
tury. 

Among the rich finds, particularly pottery, are 
to be noticed a bronze bust of Minerva, the torso 
of a marble statue of Priapus!® and the remains 
of a wine-press. The stone parts: press-table, 
basins for must, and supports were found. Since 
these parts were reused in the second period the 


8 Financial support for the excavation was given by the 
Burgenland government; see also AJA 52 (1948) 236. 

® Thid. 53 (1949) 192. 

10 Thid. 52 (1948) 236. 
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press probably belongs to the first. Thus wine- 
production was already being carried on in the 
first century in Pannonia."! 

In the autumn Prof. Saria and Dr. Pascher 
conducted trial-excavations on the Parndorfer 
Hotter.'"? A well preserved mosaic in several 
colors, of the second century, remains of walls 
and of figured wall decoration showed that here 
too a large manor must have stood. Two bronze 
statues complete the impression. Excavations on 
a larger scale are planned for next year through 
the support of the Burgenland government. 
Kdirnten 

The trial excavations on Magdalensberg, be- 
gun last vear, were continued systematically this 
vear through the generous support of the govern- 
ment of Kirnten. The direction of the work was 
in the hands of the Austrian Archaeological In- 
stitute, which sent the same excavation staff.'% 

The following results were obtained in connec- 
tion with the town hall (figs. 2-5): to the north 
of the assembly room and the archive room two 
additional series of rooms were found. One was 
richly decorated with a mosaic pavement and 
wall paintings in place to a height of 3.80 m. The 
painting was simple, imitating marble decora- 
tion. The pattern and the good execution, with 
three lavers of plaster, dates the painting to the 
Augustan period. The building rose from these 
rooms in the form of a terrace. Leading upwards 
was a marble staircase with mouldings. At the 
level of the first floor only a part of the two large 
rooms were cleared because of the great disturb- 
ance, probably resulting from an earthquake. On 
the ground floor service rooms were connected 
to the waiting room on the west. Here was found 
the praefurnium for heating. On the north wall 
the beam-holes for the floor and a wooden stair- 
case can be fixed. Here the wall is preserved to a 


1! B. Saria is preparing a notice for the Zeitschrift Burgen- 
land. 

2 The site has been known for some time; G. Pascher, 
“Rémische Siedlungen und Strassen im Limesgebiet zwischen 


Enns u. Leitha,” Der riémische Limes in Osterreich 19 (1949) 


18, with bibliography. 

18 The excavation staff was: Prof. Rudolf Egger, Dr. Hed- 
wig v. Kenner, Dr. Gertrud Mossler, Ing. Hans Dolenz, Dr. 
Walter Gérlich and the author. For the site see AJA 53 (1949) 
191. The first preliminary publication with plans and plates 
appeared in Carinthia 1 (1949) 139 ff.; the second, ibid. 1950, 
pp. 140 ff. 
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height of 10.00 m. The whole south part of the 
building was used for social purposes. A dining 
hall, kitchen and pantries vielded rich finds. In 
particular, many examples of all types of 
Arretine terra sigillata, and imported amphoras 
with inscriptions which indicated the fabric were 
found. All the finds belong to the period about 
the birth of Christ. 

The second area of excavation, the large 
temple which had been superficially examined in 
1907, was systematically cleared. Three periods 
were fixed which show that the temple stood for 
long, but that its destruction was carried out 
completely and systematically. It seems that 
after Christianity became the State religion the 
temple was deliberately destroyed. The study of 
the ground plan is interesting. The main en- 
trance to the cella, raised on a podium, was not 
by a large stairway on the fagade, but on the long 
side next to the fagade. It led up a staircase to 
the peristvle and thence to the cella. The cella 
itself was divided so that the temple was dedi- 
cated to two deities. 

North of the large temple rises a perpendicular 
rock wall which owes its present form to artificial 
cutting. A projection was cut off to provide a 
place for the temple. The cutting and the rest of 
the rock were built over by a‘ thick wall, pre- 
served to a height of over 2.50 m., in which was 
found a small offering place with a low altar. On 
the back of the wall in the broken-out rock is a 
small niche. The space between wall and rock 
was Closely filled with a local gray pottery; many 
bones in the pottery show the remains of former 
To all 


sanctuary was walled off by the Roman wall, and 


offerings. appearances a_ pre-Roman 
after the erection of the wall, the sanctuary found 
a new place within its course. The whole arrange- 
ment was simple with a wooden lean-to giving 
protection from the rain. 

The fortification wall of the pre-Roman period 
on the summit was investigated. It surrounds 
the whole plateau at the peak with a double 
course. The space between the walls is ca. 5.00 
m. and was already artificially filled in antiquity 
with débris and earth so that protection against 
the assailant was afforded by its total thickness. 
Such a fortification system was unknown in the 
Roman period but recalls in stone the Celtic 
murus duplex. At particularly dangerous places 
casemates were placed between the walls. ‘Two 
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were found and one fully excavated and restored. 

It was particularly gratifying to find inscrip- 
tions for the first time. In the vestibule of the 
town hall appeals to the emperor could be de- 
ciphered on the white stucco. In the débris were 
found fragments of the building inscription. The 
names of the founding districts of the Noric king- 
dom are preserved. There exists some hope that 
further fragments may come to light. On the 
plateau at the peak a fragment of a dedicatory 
basin was found with the old form: PJOSIVIT 
(fig. 6). It indicates the early link of this settle- 
ment with the south. 

The archive room, corridor and waiting room 
of the town hall which were richly decorated with 


Fic. 6. MAGDALENSBERG, INSCRIBED Basin. 
Courtesy, Dr. H. Verrers. 


wall paintings were protected by a roof set on 
the remains of the ancient walls." 


Lower Austria 


Carnuntum: The excavations (fig. 7) begun in 
the previous vear in the civilian city under the 
direction of Prof. E. Swoboda (Graz) for the 
Institute were continued through the support of 
the Lower Austrian government. 

The building immediately north of the Bundes- 
strasse on Parz. 141, in greatest part excavated 
in 1948, was roofed and restored. North of it a 
street was found, paved with polygonal slabs, 
6.00 m. in width and running east-west. The 


‘The restoration of the wall paintings was carried out 
under the direction of Dr. Walliser and Dr. Walter Placht of 
BDA; the restoration of the building by Dr. Ing. Hambiéck 
and Ing. Hans Dolenz. 


building drained into its gutter. The suggestion, 
put forward last year, that the ground plan fol- 
lowed neither the type of the atrium house nor 
that of the peristyle house, but preserved the 
tradition of the native “deep-house” has been 


Fic. 7. CARNUNTUM, BurLpING CoMPLEX. 


Courtessy, Pror. E. Swosopa. 


confirmed. The building was adjoined on the 
south by a fore-building. Several building periods 
were established; here, too, the war with the 
Marcomanni brought destruction, recognizable 
in a burned layer. Immediately to the east of the 
house, walls of two other buildings were cut into. 

The second area of excavation lay west of the 
road running north-south to Schloss Petronell. A 
large building, measuring 72.00 m. by 53.00 m. 
was found, divided in the interior by cross and 
long walls. Its complete clearance was impeded 
for this vear by the deep filling over it. Several 
building periods were distinguished as in the 
“deep-house.”” Its first construction was at the 
turn of the first and second centuries, its latest in 
late antiquity. A thick burnt layer witnesses 
destruction in the war with the Marcomanni. In 


the interior a small tiled bathroom was identified 


6 4JA 53 (1949) 192. 
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with its drain pipes still in place. One room was 
richly paved with a mosaic of the second cen- 
the 
cherished plaited pattern and mythological(?) 


tury, measuring 6.50 by 5.00 m. It has 
scenes of that period. 

South of the Bundesstrasse (Parz. 89/90) the 
region of the ancient cemetery begins. Trial ex- 
cavations yielded a number of urn sherds, a 
sarcophagus with rich contents (3 glass flasks, 
a bronze amulet in the form of a box, a winged 
Eros, 0.035 m. in height, of amber, a gold earring 
and finger-ring), a stone coffin; at Parzelle 337 
was found a broken sarcophagus and a plundered 
round grave.'® 

Mautern a.D.: Dr. Herma Thaller of the In- 
stitute investigated the Roman cemetery east of 
Mautern in June, 1949, digging 25 graves (fig. 8) 
two of which were those of children. The en- 
tombments were made in stone and tile graves, 
but some earth burials were found with rich 
dedications; one grave had a wooden coffin. As 
well as the simple vases found in each grave, the 
dedications consisted of glass vessels, one of 


iy 


Fic. 8. MauTerN, Burtat. Courtesy, 
Dr. H. THALLER. 


which contained some sediment, bronze rings, 
armlets, 1 earring, 2 coins and beads. The graves 
belonged to the fourth century A.p. and yielded 
some new evidence of the methods of burial in 
this cemetery.!7 

St. Polten: The work of restoration on the 


The excavation notice appears in Rimische Limes im 
Osterreich, 20 (1950). 

7 AJA 53 (1949) 192. The excavation notice by Dr. Thal- 
ler appears in JOAT 38. 
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cathedral of St. Pélten'® afforded the opportu- 
nity of some excavations in depth for the first 
time. The remains of the Presbyterium of a High 
Gothic Chapel in the Sacristy were cleared, rest- 
ing on the Roman stratum of Aelius Cetius. The 
Roman layers yielded rich sigillata finds, partic- 
ularly the products of the Rhein factories. They 
date from before the war with the Marcomanni. 
Dr. Saria conducted thorough excavations for 
the Institute in the cloister, which afforded the 
following picture: under the level of the baroque 
cloister lies a baroque destruction level, 1.50 m. 
in depth; below this is an early Romanesque (?) 
wall, 0.85 m. in thickness, which rests on a thin 
burnt layer; this overlies a layer of clay, stone 
fragments, Roman tiles and plaster. At a depth 
of 2.40 m., begin the rich Roman levels. Further 
excavation in the so-called Kreuzgarten indicates 
that the Romanesque cloister was greater in 
width than the baroque. The Romanesque walls 
rest directly on the Roman walls without the in- 
termediary of a Carolingian level. This fact is of 
importance since a Carolingian settlement had 
been presumed for St. Pélten on documentary 
evidence.'® These investigations should be con- 
tinued in the next year. 


Stetermark 


In Leutschach Prof. W. Schmid (Graz, Landes- 
museum) excavated a square grave-structure, 
measuring 3.50 m. on the side. Within it were 
found 4 burials in urns. Before the structure were 
two grave-lions of known type. Rich dedications 
date the grave to the beginning of the second 
century A.D. 

Tirol 

Lavant: The excavations (fig. 9) begun in the 
previous year were continued under the direction 
of Prof. F. Miltner with the support of the Tiro- 
lean government. The work was directed to the 
clearing of the Fliehburg complex.?° 

A great rectangular tower, of two stories, 
flanked on each side the single approach to the 
height. A connecting wall built along their rear, 


18 Dr. Wodka, 800 Jahre St. Piltner Domlcirche; G. Pascher, 
op. cit. 129 ff. 

19 E, Zillner, Jahrbuch der heral. geneal. Gesellschaft ‘Adler, 
1945-46, pp. 7 ff.; R. Biittner, Unsere Heimat 1949, pp. 21 
ff. 

20 AJA 


53 (1949) 193. 
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blocked the way. A strong timber door should be 
restored in it. Two walls projecting from the 
front and rear of the towers protected the slope, 
extending to east and west. To the west only the 
foundations can be discerned, but the walls are 
better preserved on the east. It is possible to 
make out that the parallel walls were tied at regu- 
lar intervals by cross walls. Their joint with the 
lower circuit walls is strengthened by a pillar. At 
a particularly vulnerable place at the so-called 
“Spitzkiifele” a third wall was built. The south 
side of the hill which falls off steeply was secured 
with only a single wall. 

Within the fortification the highest point, also 
fortified in the middle ages, was the object of par- 
ticular investigation. At present it is the site of 
the late Gothic Peterskirche. This was built over 
three earlier Christian buildings: an early Gothic 
and a Romanesque structure which in their turn 
were set on an early Christian basilica. The early 
Christian church overlay a rectangular Celtic 
temple, probably deliberately destroyed by the 
Christians in the fourth and fifth centuries.*! The 


21 As in St. Margarethe in Lavantal (R. Egger, Anzeiger d. 


HOHER MARKT 


WIEN TI 


Fic. 9. Lavant, Tower. CourtEsy, 
Pror. F. 


discovery of a grave monument of the first cen- 
tury which preserves names of the native popu- 
lation confirms that the settlement was in ex- 
istence during the Empire and makes it probable 
for the La Téne period. To this or the Illyrian 


Akademie d. Wissenschaften, Wien, 64 [1927] 280 ff.) and in 


Wabelsdorf (H. Vetters, Carinthia 1, No. 136-138, pp. 280 
ff.); in general, AJA 52 (1948) 238. 
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Fic. 10. REMAINS OF THE HonHE Markt 3, Wren. Drawn By G. V. MazAnerz. 
Courtesy, Museum F. Vor- UND FRCHGESCHICHTE, WIEN. 
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Fic. 11. Marsie Torso, WIEN. 


period appear to belong deeper remains of walls 
which will be Anvestigated in the coming year. 
Around the course of the fortification wall are 
built watch towers which are usual in the refuge 
towns of late antiquity.” A large pari of the 
walls and the gate-towers can be restored. 

Aguntum: Prof. F. Miltner carried out restora- 
tion work on the uncovered parts of Aguntum?* 
in 1948 and 1949 through the support of the 
BDA. A smaller project which should clarify the 
extent of the town was also begun. 
Wien 

A. Neumann of the Museum of Vor- und 
Friihgeschichte of Vienna is continuing the work 
on the “Hohe Markt” started in 1948. The re- 
mains of two houses of the Barracks of the Staff 
Officers have been found (fig. 10). Rooms A and 
C of house 1 were each heated with warm air. 
The drainage system has been found between 
walls p and q and near the door, x. Room A has 


2 Duel, JOAI 15 (1929) Beitblatt 159; on Fliehburg, 
F. Jantsch, Mitteilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft, 
73-77 (1947) 168 ff. 


23 JOAT 29 (1935) Betblatt 1 ff. 
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two entrances at x and y. The ancient street 
lies between houses 1 and 2. Three building 
periods were determined: walls g, h, i, j, k, | be- 
long to the first; a, b, c, d, e, f belong to the 
second. The third period, end of the second or be- 
ginning of the third century, may be recognized 
in the higher floor with hypocaust heating in 
Rooms A and C. Among the finds should be 
mentioned a marble torso (fig. 11), a fragmentary 
gilded bronze relief, a tile with a funerary in- 
scription, a small bronze plate with a name and 
centurion designation. The vertebra and ribs of 
a voung Asiatic dromedary were found. The ad- 
situation of the ruins under the 
“Hohe Markt” has led to the decision to pre- 


serve them. They will be restored in a subter- 


vantageous 


ranean museum under the streets and be gen- 


erally accessible.” 


Individual Finds 


Burgenland: In Krottendorf a simple stone 
grave with a rich dedication of 4 glass flasks has 
been found. 

Kdrnten: In Gratschach Dr. W. Gérlich has 
found a number of blocks from a Roman grave 
monument built into the wall of the Filialkirche 
there; some early Christian pieces have also 
been reused, among them the relief of a lamb. An 
investigation of the church showed that the 
present low rectangular Choir was once built up 
as a tower; it was thus one of the Frankish 
Choir-tower churches.” 

Lower Austria: In Niederhausleiten, graves 
were found, probably to be dated in the second 
century A.D. In Petzenkirchen, H. Kubiczeck 
found a bronze dish 0.21—0.22 m. in diameter 
in a grave. It is a Roman cooking vessel of a 
type represented on the column of Trajan. In 
Rappoltenkirchen, Dr. Hampl (NO. Landesmu- 
the 
Noric-Pannonian mound-grave Culture. In the 
interior was a walled coffin, 1.30, by 1.23 m. 


seum) excavated a tumulus of so-called 


Several vases of various types were included as 
offerings; second century A.D. In Wiener Neu- 
stadt in the course of work in the town park a 
small dedicatory altar was found (height, 0.42 


24 4, Neumann has a preliminary publication in Amstblatt 
der Stadt Wien 53 (1948) and 54 (1949) and in the Wiener 
Geschichtsblittern 3 (1948) 58 ff. 

25 On Choir-tower churches see R. Egger, JOAT 32 (1940 
85 ff. 
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m.: width, 0.36 m.; thickness, 0.20 m. It was 
inscribed: 
P. SCANTIV 
FLORVS 
HERCVLI 
D 


Plublius) Scantiuls| Florus Hereuli |d(ono} 
d(edit). The name Seantius is well known and 
belongs to the Italian region. 

Upper Austria: In the so-called Totenhélzl, 
ca. 2 km. southeast of Lambach, many Roman 
remains were found in the forest. Wall paintings 
indicate that they belong to a wealthy building. 
A trial investigation is planned for next year. 


RUMANIA 1939-1945 
By Dr. Dinu ADAMESTEANU 
Fasti Archaeologici, Rome 


Archaeological activity did not stop during 
the war, but excavations were carried on 
throughout Rumania which brought fresh in- 
formation on all periods of antiquity. The tech- 
nical publications such as Dacia, Recherches et 
Découvertes archéologiques en Roumanie, the re- 
view Anuarul Institutului de Studii Clasice, 
Cluj, the journal Revista Istorica Romana also 
continued to appear regularly. The publication 
of the Ephemeris Dacoromana, at the Accademia 
di Romania in Rome, continued and an eleventh 
volume has been prepared with a study, Geografia 
della Dacia, by D. Adamesteanu.' During the 
war other publications of an archaeological 
character were started: Apulum, a publication 
of the Museum of Alba-Julia, and in Transyl- 
vania the review Sargetia was published. At 
Bucarest the review, Balcania, was established 
for the treatment of historical and archaeological 
problems concerning Dacia, Moesia and Thrace. 
All these publications were the production of the 
group of Rumanian archaeologists. 


GREEK AND ROMAN PERIODS 
Seythia Minor (Dobrudja) 
Abrittus. In the excavations of 1939, carried 
See also the author's recent article, “Il primo archeologo 
della Romania, Luigi Ferdinando Marsigli,” Roma 20 (1942) 


492-500. The excavations of this Bolognese condottiere of the 
setcento in the Wallachian plain are discussed. 


on by Dorin Popescu and Bucur Mitrea for the 
National Museum of Antiquities of Bucarest, the 
porta decumana and a large stretch of the circuit 
wall were found, but a report is still awaited. 

Callatis (Mangalia). Theofil Sauciuc-Saveanu 
continued excavation? during the war in the 
small areas permitted by the situation of the 
modern town over the ancient city. New Greek 
inscriptions were found, among which should be 
mentioned a decree of the period of Alexander 
the Great in favor of exiles.? Many Greek and 
Roman architectural pieces have been found at 
various points in the modern town. A group of 
tombs, both tumulus burials and constructions in 
stone were found in the neighborhood of the city. 
The first recall the tombs of south Russia, the 
second find parallels in the Greek area. In a study 
of three Thasian amphora stamps.‘ G. Canta- 
cuzino makes new contributions to the knowl- 
edge of Thasian cults which are closely con- 
nected to the Thracian religion of the north coast 
of the Aegean. 

Durostorum (Silistra). A tomb of the fourth 
century A.b. was found accidentally, with paint- 
ings essentially eastern in character, but under 
strong western influence; they are the first dis- 
covered in this frontier province.’ From. this 
same locality other monuments are published by 
Gr. Florescu:® a funereal banquet, a theme well 
known in the Balkan area and belonging to the 
provincial art of the Antonine period; a male 
head of the period of Claudius Gothicus. One 
should also mention in connection with the seulp- 
ture of this region the article of I. I. Russu in 
which five reliefs of Thracian horsemen are 
treated.’ Another head of provincial style may 
be compared with the reliefs on the monument 
of Tropaeum Traiani, but T. Sauciue-Saveanu 
argues that its dating is impossible.° 

“Callatis vii,” Dacia 7-8 (1937-40; published 1941) 223 
81; 9-10 (1941-44; published 1945) 243-347 

S. Lambrino, Epigraphica 7 (1945) 22-26 

‘Trois sceaux thasiens inédits de Callatis concernant les 
cultes de Thasos,” Dacia 7-8 (1937-40) 283-291 

5 Antonio Frova, Pittura romana in Bulgaria (Roma 1948): 
a more extensive treatment is needed. 

6 “Monumenti antichi di Durostorum,” Dacia 9-10 (1941 
$5) 427-430. 

7*“Skulpturdenkmiiler aus Dorostorum, Silistra in der 
Dobrudscha,” Anuarul Institutului de Studii Clasice 3 (1936 
40) 174-199. 

5 “Un bust de piatra din Silistra,” Revista de Preistorie si 
Antichitati Nationale 2-4 (1940) 95-99 
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Tropaeum Traiani (Adam Klissi). Other frag- 
ments of the inscription in which the titulature 
of Trajan appears more clearly have been found 
around the base of the monument.® 

Carsium (Harsova). Investigations brought to 
light architectural fragments of the Roman 
period and some vase fragments of the fifth and 
fourth centuries B.c.!° 

Tomi (Constanta). Much has been written in 
Rumania on the fine sarcophagus of Tomi; in 
particular the article of Emil Coliu is worthy of 
mention.!! The sarcophagus is rightly con- 
sidered to have been that of a wealthy citizen 
who obtained it from Asia Minor with which 
Tomi was in close relations, as the epigraphical 
material indicates. The representation is of the 
god Men. 

Histria. In 1939 excavation was carried on to 
the south of the palaestra, but none has been 
made since 1940 when the director, Prof. S. 
Lambrino, was appointed Director of the 
Rumanian Academy in Rome. 

Argamum (Dolojman). Two Christian basilicas 
were identified in the exeavations of Paul 
Nicorescu, now deceased.” 

Heraclea (Enisala). Dr. Gr. Avakian un- 
covered a fortress of the late imperial period, 
reused in Byzantine times; much pottery of this 
period was found. A monograph is still awaited. 

Noviodunum. Three altars, acquired by the 
National Museum in Bucarest, and other mate- 
rial were found by accident; they have been pub- 
lished by Gh. Stefan.'* The first altar is a dedica- 
tion of a soldier of the Leg. I Ital(ica); the 
second appears to be a dedication by a military 
formation of the Classis Flavia Moesica serving 
on a liburna which was stationed at Novio- 


9 


P. Nicorescu, “Neues iiber das Tropaeum von Adam- 
klissi,” Bericht iiber den VI. internationalen Kongress fiir 
Archaeologie, Berlin, 21-26 August, 1939 (Berlin 1940) 472- 
473. 

© Victor Bratelescu, “Cetatea Harsova in legatura cu 
Dobrogea si cu tinuturile inconjuratoare” (The city of Har- 
sova in relation with the Dobrudja and the surrounding re- 
gions), Buletinul Comisiunii Monumentelor Istorice 33 
(1940-41) 3-24. 

1“Un sarcophage 4 symboles 4 Tomis,”’ Istros 1, pp. 81- 
116. 

“Les basiliques byzantines de Dolojman,” Acad. Rou- 
maine, Bull. Sec. Hist. 25 (1944) 95 ff. 

“Monuments inédits de Noviodunum,” Dacia 9-10 
(1941-44) 473-483. 


dunum, as at other points of the lower Danube; 
the third altar, with a praying figure, is un- 
finished. In addition to the altars, Stefan pub- 
lished four lamps, a bronze plate of uncertain 
significance, and a Byzantine weight. 

Dinogetia 


started in 1939 were continued during the war 


Bisericuta). The excavations 


under the direction of Gh. Stefan. The city was 
a fortress and certainly a Getic foundation as 
the name indicates. The first campaign un- 
covered a part of the fortification wall which 
can be dated towards the end of the third cen- 
tury a.p. The city prospered also during the 
fourth century, but there followed a period of 
obscurity until the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
when it revived. This second period of florescence 
is to be connected with the general revival of 
Seythia Minor at the time of the Byzantine 
offensive in the Duchy of Paristrion. The brick- 
stamps found in the excavation are of some 
importance: Leg. I Jovia with the epithet 
Scy(thica) is attested, which allows a new reading 
in the Itineraritum Antonini Augusti.© In addi- 
tion to rich finds of fourth century pottery, a 
bronze head of Minerva of the end of the second 
century, or the beginning of the third, an 
Abraxas gem of the third century and a large 
number of coins dating from Claudius I to Con- 
stantinus IX Monomachus were found. Among 
these latter was a hoard of 106 gold coins of 
which 103 bore the image of Basil I Bulgaroc- 
tonus. A more complete study of the material 
from Dinogetia is awaited, which should clarify 
the historical importance of the other fortress 
cities along the lower Danube. 

Troesmis. Latin inscriptions were found in the 
excavations directed by Dr. Emil Coliu in 1939, 


4 Gr. Florescu, “Un nou document privitor la flota romana 
de pe Dunare” (A new document concerning the Roman 
fleet on the Danube), Revista Istorica Romana 16 (1945) 10 
17; Stefan’s reading: Domino et Dominae I(ibens) a(nimo 
posuit Liburna Aur(elii) (serva ?) amata, Zoila Heliodori 
(serra ?) was corrected by Florescu to the preferable: 
liburna armata (centuria) Q. Tul(i) Heliodori. 

15 “Dinogetia I,”’ Dacia 7-8 (1937-40) 401-425; “Militir- 
aziegel aus Dinogetia,” Wiener Jahreshefte 35 (1943), Beiblatt 
139-142. 

16 Ed. O. Cuntz, p. 32; a locality with the name Scythica is 
read there. According to Stefan, T’roesmis Leg. I Iovia (no. 
225, 2) should be followed by Scythica as an epithet from the 
legion stationed there, not as a locality between Troesmis and 
Arrubium. 
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which were unfortunately terminated by his 
death during that autumn. 

Capidava (Calachioi). Dr. Gr. Florescu has 
studied the vallum around the fortress; it pre- 
the 
vertically. During the war the excavations were 


sents an unusual feature, berm returns 
continued in the interior of the city to clarify the 
problem of the small fort built there during the 
late Empire; the author will publish the results in 
Dacia 11-12. 

Tyras (Cetatea-Alba). Paul 


made a study of the garrison stationed there 


Nicorescu has 


during the period of Trajan.'7 


Dacia Superior 


Limes Dacicus. Dr. A. Radnoti, a student of 
A. Alféldi, has succeeded in clarifying the vexed 
question'’ of the dimes between Hungary and 
Rumania by making use of aerial photography 
as for the limes of Syria and.the fossatum Africae. 
He has distinguished a long stretch of the limes 
to the south of Porolissum on Mt. Meszes.'® It is 
certain that the pivot of this defensive system 
was formed by the municitpium Porolissum from 
which Radnoti has published an inscription with 
the name of the first cohort which was stationed 
there after 106, the year of the final conquest of 
the province. The inscription reads: A polloni/ ex 
viso/ coh(ors) IT Britto/num (milliaria) eq(uitata) 
. v.s.l.m.?]. Although 
this same cohort is indicated by other sources 


fi(idelis) clivium) R(omanorum)/ 


praeest |... tudius/ [.. 


as belonging to Moesia, in the diplomas published 
by C. Daicoviciu®® its stationing at Porolissum 
immediately after the end of the Dacian War 
(106) is recorded. The center of Porolissum was 
evidently already of importance in the first vears 
of Trajan’s conquest. There is no doubt that the 
castrum there was erected by Trajan himself in 
the northernmost corner of the new province and 


17 Une inscription de lempereur Trajan trouvée a Cetatea- 
Alba, Bucarest, 1944. 

18 Fabricius, RE 13, 643, accepted it as being on the west 
frontier of Dacia Superior; Daicoviciu, Transilvania nell’an- 
tichita, disputed this, but without topographical research. 

19“ T] limes di Dacia sulla montagna Meszes,”’ Archaeolo- 
giai Ertesité 5-6 (1944-45) 137-168 (in Hungarian and Itali- 
an). 

20 Dacia 7-8 (1937-40) 330-336; see also Bolletino della 
Commissione 70 (1942) 132-133; Epigraphica 4 (1942) 153- 


156. 
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it is natural that it was made a part of the system 
of the dimes, as Radnoti has demonstrated. 
Micia (Vetel). In the neighborhood of the 
castrum two inscriptions of such importance were 
that 
cavate.2! Very probably the place of their dis- 


found Daicoviciu was prompted to ex- 
covery ought to be considered as incorporated 
in the pagus Miciensis which grew up around the 
castrum. The first inscription and the results of 
the excavation throws a new light on the prob- 
lem of the Mauri in Dacia. The inscription reads: 
Pro 


Severt et Antonini et Getae caes(aris) [alug(us- 


salute dd. nn./invictissimor(um) impp. 
torum) (trium) et Tuliae et Plautillae aug(ustarum) 
(duarum) et Plautiani, c(larissimi) v(iri), praef- 
(ecti) pr(aetorio), patris augustae, sub Pomponio 
Liberale, Tul(vus) 


Evangelianus prae(fectus) templum deorum pa- 


cos., Mauri Mici(enses) et 
triorum vetustate conlapsum sua pecunia et opera 


restituer(unt) Cilone (iterum) et Libone cos. 
Digging at the place of discovery Daicoviciu 
succeeded in bringing to light the remains of a 
temple with three cellas. This temple of which 
the inscription speaks was dedicated to the dii 
patrvi of the Mauri. If we note that already in 
158 (CTL XVI 108) these same Mauri are men- 
tioned in Dacia and, again at Micia in the period 
of Septimius Severus, when our inscription may 
be dated (cf. also CTL III, 1348), it can be de- 
duced that their presence in this center was of 
long standing. Taking into consideration also 
that the position of Micia was such as to require 
an exercise of rapid deployment in order to be 
able to command the whole plain which extends 
westward on the line of the River Mures, there is 
that the 
gentiles in Dacia and particularly at Micia, ought 


no doubt presence of these Mauri 
to be presumed from the end of the Dacian 
War.” The temple vetustate conlapsum could have 
been built long before 158; rather at the time of 
the foundation of the new province.?* The second 
reads: Rujue Pr.... 


inscription Silvan(o) 


21*"Templum Deorum Maurorum Miciensium,” 
2 (1941) 117-125. 


* See Iordanescu, Lucius Quietus; D. Adamesteanu, “His- 


Sargetia 


pani et Mauri in Dacia,” a forthcoming article in Am purias. 

°3'The reading, Numerus Maurorum instead of Maureta- 
norum involves a correction in Rowell, RE 17, 1327-1341, and 
in Wagner, Die Dislokation der rim. Auviliarformationen 
(Berlin 1938) 208-210. 
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v.s.l.m. Daicoviciu believes that it indicates a 
community of the cult of the characteristic 
Roman deity of Dacia, Silvanus, in the same 
temple with the dit Mauri. 

Potaissa (Turda). Dr. I. I. Russu publishes™ 
a series of chance finds made in the area of the 
ancient city over which the modern town lies. In 
addition to a group of architectural fragments, 
among which are two Doric and one Tonic capi- 
tal, two inscriptions are to be mentioned: (1) 
T.O.M.C(aius) Tul(ius) Priseus IT viralis M(uni- 
cipit)S(eptimi) Potaissensis) ex visu libens) 
plosuit); (2) Hereuli invicto sacrum, Trosius 
Crispus (centurio) Leg(ionis) Mac(edonicae) 
P(iae) C(onstantis) v(otum) U(ibens) s(olvit) 
m(erito). The name of the second dedicator, 
Trosius, would indicate a northern Italian origin. 
The Roman cemetery has been located in the 
neighborhood of the city; many crude sarcophagi 
were found in it, already plundered in antiquity. 

Bretcu. Radu Vulpe has demonstrated™ that 
Bretcu is the ancient Angustia mentioned by 
Ptolemy. It was of some importance from its 
location at the start of the road which connected 
Seythia Minor with Dacia Superior through the 
pass of Oituz. It passed through the fortress of 
Piroboridava, mentioned in the Hunt papyrus 
and in an inscription found recently in Bulgaria 
which testifies to the military relations between 
Transylvania and the Moldavian plain. 

Mt. Zlatna. Dr. Oct. Floca has discovered a 
group of burials which should belong to the 
native population and was little influenced by 
Roman culture.*° They consist of a pit on the 
margin of which were found the traces of the 
fire which had consumed the corpse. Bones and 
ashes were found in the pits. The method of 
cremation, having nothing in common with 
Roman practice, should be that of the native 
population. Floca has also published a study of 
the methods of burial in Dacia Superior treating 
all the types for the first time.?7 

Hunedoara. Floca publishes a group of monu- 


* Anuarul Institutului de Studii Clasice 3 (1936-40) 319- 
340 (in Rumanian with a German résumé). 

* “Angustia,”” Omagiu Cui C. C. Giurescu, Bucarest 1945. 

*6“Cercetari arheologice in Muntii Zlatnei, pe dealul 
Botes si Corabia,” Anuarul Institutului de Studii Clasice 3 
(1936-40) 160-173. 

*7 “Sistemele de inmormantare din Dacia Superior,” Sar- 
getia 2 (1941) 1-116. 


ments:> a funerary monument in the form of a 
pilaster terminating in a pyramid which is 
similar to a group of five others known in Dacia 
Superior. The place of discovery was the ceme- 
tery of Micia whence there also comes a funerary 
medallion and a stele. 

Germisara (Geoagiu-Bai). An altar of the 
second half of the second century, dedicated to 
Asclepius and Hygeia, has been found: Aesecu- 
lapi(o) et Higiae sacrum. P. Furius Saturninus 
Leg(atus) aug(usti) pr(o) pr(aetore). 

Sarmizegetusa. During the autumn of 1943 
Floca began the excavation of a brick factory of 
the Roman period.** On the evidence of the mate- 
rial found and that from elsewhere in Dacia 
Superior the author believes that he has dis- 
covered the name of the owner, Marcus Servius 
Donatus, which appears very often on the 
stamps. The preservation of the structure is 
good and allows a study of the details. It is not 
excluded that the same owner had a factory at 
Potaissa as M. Macrea will demonstrate later. 
A study is devoted*® to the capital of the Daco- 
Geti from which, in the reign of Hadrian, the 
capital of Dacia took its name of Sarmizegetusa. 

Apulum (Alba Iulia). 1. Berciu has a descrip- 
tion of the Daco-Roman cemetery.*! From this 
site come the four inscriptions published by E. 
Zefleanu :” (1) a dedication to J.O.M. by C. Cas- 
sius Proculetanus; (2) a dedication to Aeterno 
sanctissimo pientissimoque by C. Lul. Dioeleti- 
anus; (3) Aeterno (C.) (Betulo) Galato ex voto; 
(4) Quadruvi(i)s aram Cornelia Daphnis v.s.l.a.m. 
The nominative form Galato in the third insecrip- 
tion is of interest, as is the presence of a divinity 
Aeternus at Apulum. 

Cumidava (Rasnov). The site of this castrum 
was excavated in part in 1939 by Dr. M. Macrea; 
it had the function of commanding the pass of 
Bran between Transylvania and the Wallachian 
plain. Its small dimensions remind one of the 
castra of the mining region of Abrud,** or that of 


°8 Dacia 7-8 (1937-40) 337-344. 

29 Dacia 9-10 (1941-44) 431-440 

© 7. T. Russu, Revista Istorica Romana 14 (1945) 376-400; 
see also M. Moga, “Untersuchungen und Erliiuterungen hin- 
sichtlich der Lage von Sarmizegetusa,” Sargetia 2 (1941 
151-164. 

1 Apulum 2 (1943-45) 437-440. 

Thid. 95-106. 

38 C. Daicoviciu, Dacia 7-8 (1936-40). 
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Comalau, nearer to Cumidava, which was also 
designed to bar the way from the south and east 
to Transylvania.* The castrum of Cumidava and 
that 


peripheral centers of the fortified girdle within 


of Comalau may then be considered as 
the province of Dacia Superior. Macrea also 
found an inscription which speaks of a cohors VI 
Cumidarensium, unknown up to now, which 
again shows the intensity of recruiting in Dacia. 
The excavator considers the castrum was built 
in the period of Trajan and abandoned at the 
end of the second century during the serious 
disturbances of the Antonine period.® Very 
probably, after the pacification of the region, 
the center had no longer any reason for existence 
and the abandonment ought to be placed in 
closer connection with the Antonine period. The 
inscription reads: {Juliae Mamae Augustae matri 
dom. n. sanctissimi Imp. Caes.| Alexandri 


coh(ors)} 


no|va Clumidarensitum Aljexandrianae (sie!) lex 


Ajug. et |castrorjum  sena|tus|que 
quae} stura sua {dedicante Tas|dio. . . . 

Singidava *(Cristesti). Dr. Aurel Filimon has 
found five small subterranean furnaces which are 
the first of this type discovered in Rumania.** 
Coins of Philip were discovered in connection 
with them which illustrate their activity at this 
disturbed period of the Empire. It is certain that 
the castrum was destroyed completely by the 
waters of the Mures; the only mention of this is 
in writers of the period 1500-1600. 


Dacia Inferior 


Drubeta. In the excavations of 1938-39, Al. 
Barcacila discovered two inscriptions in the con- 
structions over the baths (certainly after the 
abandonment of Dacia in the period of Aurelian). 
The first reads: D(is) [M(anibus)|M(arco) Mincio 
|.M(arci ¥) F(ilio)| Simphoro. Aug(ustali) M(uni- 
H(adriani) D(robetae) .. The 


second is a fragment of an altar, to the memory 


cipit) Mincia. . 
of C. Domitius who was a centurion of the Leg. 
IIIT Flavia with the post of frumentarius of the 
legion which was stationed at Singidunum.*7 D, 


Daicoviciu, Transilrania nell’antichita 93. 


M. Macrea, “Cumidava,” Anuarul Institutului de Studii 


Clasice 4 (1941-43) 234-261; see also G. Barbieri, L’ Albo 
senatorio da Settimio Severo a Carino (in press). 

*“Cristesti (Singidava),” Revista de Preistorie si Anti- 
chitati Nationale 2-4 (1940) 89-94. 
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Tudor publishes an inseription®’ of the same town 
found among the material left by Dr. Tocileseu 
in the Rumanian Academy at Bucarest. The 
dedicators of the inscription are lulius Daciscus 
and Julius Paetinus augustalis Coloniae Drube- 
tae. 

Sucidava (Celei). The excavations have vielded 
the 
local life during the late Empire and the Byzan- 
tine period. From D. Tudor’s study*® of the 


excellent results for the reconstruction of 


fortification wall it is apparent that it closely 
resembled that of Drubeta. Both were founded 
as fortresses during the reign of Constantine on a 
the 
Wallachian plain. The walls of both cities were 


pre-existing city, presumably to protect 
constructed of reused material. The coins form a 
series from the first years of the Roman occupa- 
tion to the late Byzantine period. A confirmation 
of the Roman hold on the region in the period of 
Constantine is offered by a milestone found to the 
north of the city on the road which led to 
Romula.*® It is dated to 328. That Sucidava was 
a military center also seems clear from the 
Notitia Dignitatum where a_praefectus of the 
Leg. V. Macedonica is mentioned as well as its 
third cohort. 

Romula (Resea). An inscription was found in 
the wall of the city which mentions vexillationes 
of the Leg. XXII Primigenia. According to D. 
Tudor,” it is very probable that this legion, 
which was stationed at Mainz, was transferred 
to Dacia Inferior during the effort of Philip to 
the When 


was over the vexillationes remained to take part 


preserve Limes Alutanus. the war 
in the fortification of Romula which is called 


sua colonia in the inscription dedicated to 
Philip. Tudor also republishes® the inscription, 
CIL UI 1859, for which he gives a new reading: 
Toncut(us?)|e|t 


v(o)v(erunt); a bronze bust, which should be a 


Tono 


T.O.M. ex desig(natione), 


weight, is published in the same article. Tudor 
87 A. Barcacila, “Nouvelles archéologiques de la région des 
Bule- 


tinul Comisiunii Monumentalor Istorice 1939, pp. 152-174 


Portes-de-Fer: Drubeta-Transdrubeta-Transdierna,” 
(in Rumanian with a French summary). 

88 Dacia 7-8 (1937-40) 353-57. 

389 “Sucidava Dacia 7-8 (1937-40) 359-400. 

‘0 “Kin konstantinischer Meilenstein in 
Hoffilleriana (Zagreb) 241-247. 

‘| “Obergermanische Vexillationen der Legio XXII Primi- 


Dazien,” Serta 


genia bei Romula in Dacia,’ Germania 25 (1941) 239-241. 
42 Dacia 7-8 (1937-40) 353-357. 
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also publishes a photograph, the first, of the 
document, CTL 111 8027 = 7 LS 4074; the reading 
TURMASGADA is clear which definitely 
eliminates the conjecture of Hirschfeld (tur(ma) 
Masgada) and that of the editors of C7L who 
read Masgada vicus. 

The castra of Bumbesti, Slaveni and others are 
discussed in publications by Tudor who also 
publishes a relief of Mithra from Slaveni, now 
in the National Museum at Bucarest.“ 

Muntenia (Wallachian Plain). Little sys- 
tematic excavation has been carried on, and only 
through digging will the problems of the Roman 
occupation become clear. It was not a region 
without military protection, but a dependent 
area with a large number of praesidia at strategic 
points. Three castra are known on the slopes of 
the Carpathians: Jidava, Drajna and Petroasa ;* 
a group lies between the mountains and the 
Danube, from Flamanda to Rucar; on the 
Danube there are remains of a castellum at 
Petrosani (Vlasca) which was investigated by V. 
Christescu and the author in the spring of 1935. 
Among the finds were many tegulae with the 
brick-stamps of the Leg. I /tal(ica). One side 
only of the structure is preserved, measuring 
42.00 m. in length, since the other had been 
destroved by the Danube. There should have 
been a bridge-head at this point and a Roman 
road making its departure in the direction of the 
castrum at Frumoasa to follow the Limes 
Transalutanus. At Drajna excavations were 
made in 1939 and 1940 under the direction of Gh. 
Stefan of which the report will be published in 
Dacia.” This castrum measured 200 by 176 m. 
and in it were found the praetorium, the horrea 
and evidence of the presence of the Leg. I Italica, 
Leg. V Macedonica, Leg. XI Claudia and Coh. I 
Commagenorum. All this demonstrates once more 
that Muntenia, although never fitted into the 
province of Dacia, but rather into Moesia, had 
nevertheless a considerable number of praesidia 


4 Dacia 9-10 (1941-44) 412-414. 

*“Castra Daciae Inferioris, I and II,” Buletinul Comisi- 
unit Monumentelor Istorice 33 (1940) 18-35; Oltenia Romana. 
4 Al. Odobescu, Le Trésor de Petroasa, Paris, 1889-1900. 

Vasile Christescu, Istoria militara a Daciei Romane. 

‘7 In volume 11-12; see also A. Barcacila, Anuarul Comis- 
tunit Monumentelor Istorice pe 1942 1943, pp. 106-109 (in 
Rumanian). 


on the line of the Carpathians, of the Danube 
and the Olt (Alutus). 
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POLAND 
By Louise LLEWELLYN JARECKA 


In spite of many difficulties, the year 1949 was 
a fruitful one for Polish prehistorians. According 
to the periodical Z Otchtani Wiekéw (Abyss of 
the Centuries) published by the Society of Pre- 
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history and the Prehistorical Museum of Poznan, 
of which Dr. Jézef Kostrzewski is Director, the 
Silesian terrain has recently yielded a most 
curious array of neolithic artifacts. They are 
clay figures in human and animal forms. The 
majority of them are small and of unfired pot- 
tery, representing the body of a woman, the ex- 
ecution of which does not seem to have been in- 
spired by any aesthetic incentive, but by reli- 
gious motives. Apparently these are the remains 
of a widespread cult in which a matriarchal 
goddess, a giver of life and plenty and the ruler 
over the world of the dead was worshipped. Like 
almost all neolithic objects found in Silesia, these 
idols are closely linked to the findings in Danu- 
bian territories. 

In the Glog6éw district, two fragments of ves- 
sels adorned with rams’ heads have been found. 
One is a neck with clearly outlined musculature, 
both front and back. There is also an entire head, 
carefully executed, with precise modelling of the 
nose. The horns are gone, but their bases in- 
dicate great thickness. Short, crossed incisions 
were used to denote hair on the jaw of the ani- 
Most 
historic plastics is the figure of a ram from 
Jordan6éw,! 0.325 m. in height including head; the 
height of the torso is 0.235 m., its width 0.195 m. 


mal. characteristic of the Silesian pre- 


and its length 0.875 m. On a roughly modelled 
head are placed broadly curving horns em- 
phasized by corded ornamentation, which also 
adorns the remainder of the figure. Jordanéw lies 
in the area of cultural cross-currents leading from 
the North and from the Southeast. These two 
lines of travel resulted in an exchange of cultural 
characteristics. The ram is a proof of the cross- 
currents, for the manner of ornamentation is 
related to the cirele of influence from which 
flows the commerce from the North. The finding 
of a funnel shaped cup, known to be related to 
the ceramics of the northern peoples, also points 
to a northern derivation. However, plastics like 
that specific kind to which the ram belongs do 
not appear in that northern orbit of influence, 
and this ram would be an isolated phenomenon 
there. But in the southern Danubian Basin such 


!' The Jordanéw Ram was actually discovered a short time 
before World War II, but the state of upheaval which was 
spreading in Europe prevented its being given wide publicity 
outside of Poland. The popular scientific journal, Z Otchlani 
Wiekéw, announced the discovery for the first time in the 
autumn issue of 1949. 
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clay figures are widely known and in fact are of 
much older origin than that of the Jordanéw 
ram. Human figures are still more common, and 
among the animals first place is given to the bull. 
All these figures are different from the ram. They 
are smaller and the execution is more primitive, 
without the naturalistic tendency that charac- 
terizes the ram. The naturalistic conception may 
be explained by accepting certain inclinations to 
naturalism in the ancient art of the North such 
as the South Seandinavian rock drawings and the 
plastics of the pre-Finnish peoples. 

The ram motif played a role in almost all the 
religions of the ancient world. The fact that it is 
rather often repeated in the mythology of the 
North would indicate that the Jordanéw ram 
may have been connected with a religious cult. 
The Glogéw artifacts, as indicated by their orna- 
mentation, are very likely related also to the 
same cultural orbit. They differ from the Jor- 
danéw ram in their superior execution. For, 
whereas the head of the Jordanéw ram is rather 
raw and heavy, the neolithic head from Glogéw 
recalls the horse heads from the Bronze Epoch — 
for example those of the Wagon of Trundholm, 
although there can be no possible connection 
because of the immense difference in time. It is 
that 
Glogéw fragments originated as a result of the 


evident both the Jordanéw ram and the 
crossing of currents of plastics from the Danu- 
bian Basin and the naturalistic tendencies and 
style of ornamentation coming in from the 
North. 

The Archaeological Museum of Krakow P.A.U. 
the resumption of work in 
Igolomia, near Miechéw, north of the city, and 
the discovery of the first tomb of ray ceramic 


has announced 


culture ever found in Poland. The discovery 
aroused great interest among scientists both at 
home and abroad. Professor H. Arbman, the 
Swedish archaeologist, brought a group of stu- 
dents and instructors from the University of 
Lund. The tomb was found shortly after the new 
excavations had revealed a settlement of ray 
ceramic culture of the latter end of the neolithic 
period (2000-1800 B.c.). The grave was in a small 
earthwork construction and contained a skeleton 
lving on the left side, hand on the flexed knee 
and head turned towards the southwest. Beside 
the body on both sides had been placed six ves- 
sels. Far to the east the excavators encountered 
another layer containing ray ceramics. 


| 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NEWS, RUSSIA 
By HENRY FIELD ann KATHLEEN PRICE 


N THE Vestnik (2 [24], 1948, 151-160) of the 
Academy of Sciences appeared a report of the 
IIMK meeting held on March 16-17, 1947. 
Among the reports presented were the following. 
At Vladimirov, Uman region, a Tripolje ene- 
olithic settlement with about 200 houses was 


located. 

At Olbia T. N. Knipovich continued excava- 
tions in the central part of the upper city where a 
shrine, attributed to the fourth—third centuries 
B.c., Was found. There were many vessels bearing 
dedicatory inscriptions, marble fragments of a 
woman’s head from a religious statue, numerous 
amulets and hundreds of coins. In one trial 
trench ten auroch horns, arranged like a wreath, 
were found; in another, fifty-nine amphorae. A 
cellar was discovered with a cement floor and a 
cistern, 7.00 m. in depth, which had been used 
for wine storage. 

At Panticapaea V. ID. Blavatskii concluded 
that this name was of pre-Hellenic, probably 
Cimmerian, origin. Recent researches indicate 
the establishment of a colony from Miletus on 
Mt. Mithradates during the first half of the 
sixth century B.c. Panticapaea flourished during 
the fourth—-second centuries B.c. 

At Lake Ladoga, V. I. Ravdonikas described 
the results obtained from the excavation of a 
gorodishche of the seventh—ninth centuries A.p. 
Previous work had revealed a small, tenth cen- 
tury house as well as large communal houses with 
storerooms and cattle pens, attributed to the 
two preceding centuries. Among objects found 
were abundant early Slavic pottery, wooden 
cups, scoops, handles, part of a loom, figurines, 
linen and woolen fragments, and of leather, shoes, 
part of a helmet, and a strap, iron objects deco- 
rated with bronze, a gold ring of Krivichi type, 
and many beads. Among cultivated plants were 
found flax for making cloth, barley seeds and 
millet. Ravdonikas deduced that a group of 
eastern Slavs, probably from the Upper Dnieper 
region, settled beside Lake Ladoga during the 
seventh-cighth centuries of our era. 

At Bulgar on the Volga A. P. Smirnov con- 
tinued the work begun in 1938. Nearby, a pre- 
Bulgar settlement was studied. The Bulgar ceme- 


tery of Babiy-Bugr was examined. During this 
period agriculture, especially the use of the 
plough, developed. The material culture revealed 
the connections between the Bulgars and Byzan- 


tium, Iran, Central Asia and China. 


Trans-Caucasia 


During January, 1948, IIMK and the Her- 
mitage held a joint session in Leningrad at 
which thirty-seven papers on Trans-Caucasia 
were read (Vestnik, 3 [25], 1948, 169-181). 

B. B. Piotrovskii gave a brief survey of work 
carried out from the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, touched on questions of the history and 
development in the early stages of the peoples 
of Azerbaidzhan, Georgia and Armenia, and 
also raised a series of problems connected with 
the ancient history of the peoples of Trans- 
Caucasia. 

S. M. Kaziev described the necropolis at 
Mingechaur located on the banks of the middle 
reaches of the Kura River where it cuts through 
the Bozdag Range (cf. Vestnik, 2 |24], 1948, 162 
164). G. I. Ione studied seven rectangular kilns 
(length, 5.00—7.00 m., width, 2.50-4.00 m.) ex- 
cavated in 1947. The fuel chamber was trapezoid. 
The inner walls and floor were covered with a 
special coating. These kilns were attributed to 
the third century B.c. The number of kilns and 
the quantity of raw material indicate a trade 
center. 

Dzhafarzade reported on excavations in Baku 
Bay during 1939-40 and 1946-47 where a build- 
ing of fortress type emerged when the level of 
the Caspian Sea fell. Arabic inscriptions on 570 
stone blocks, some dated in the twelfth century, 
were salvaged. 

Z. 1. lampolskii attempted to establish the 
location of the territory settled by the Mars 
tribe, referred to by many early authors. 

A. N. Kalandadze summarized the seventy 
years of work at the Samthavro necropolis at 
Mtskheta, ancient capital of Georgia. During 
the past decade the late I. A. Dzhavachishvili and 
S. N. Dzhanashia found, within 1.50 ha., 1,767 
burials of different periods. These burials were 


grouped chronologically into: (a) kurgan type of 
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the middle Bronze Age, fifteenth-fourteenth cen- 
tury B.c.; (b) interments of the late Bronze and 
Iron Ages, thirteenth-fourth centuries B.c.; (c) 
urn burials of late Hellenistic period, third—first 
centuries B.c.; (d) tile graves of the first century 
B.c.—first-third centuries A.p.; (e) brick tombs 
of the first-third centuries A.p.; (f) stone boxes of 
the first-eighth centuries A.p.; and (g) clay sar- 
the 
Dzhavachishvili 


cophagi of fourth-sixth centuries A.pD. 


described the manufacturing 
techniques of gold objects and compared them to 
those from Armaziskhevi. Of special interest 
were: (a) two silver cups with figures in relief; 
(b) a silver platter; and (c) a necklace suspending 
a golden locket decorated with an aurochs of 
amethyst. 

G. G. Lemlein reported on the techniques of 
bead manufacture, defined eight groups of car- 
nelian, and concluded that there were four cen- 
ters of origin: (a) Assyrian; (b) Indo-Iranian; 
(c) Asia Minor; and (d) Alexandria and Hellenis- 
tic workshops. This report aroused great contro- 
versy, E. I. Krupnov and others stating that 
carnelian is found in quantity in the Caucasus 
and that these beads occur in solitary mountain 
burials far from any trade routes. 

I. I. Tsitsishvili excavated from 1943-1947 
near Mtskheta at Bagineti Gorodishche or Ar- 
mazi a fortress which covers thirty hectares. This 
was a typical fortress with a citadel and living 
quarters. Four periods were identified: (a) early 
Middle Ages with rough stones or flagstones laid 
on mortar; (b) first-second century A.D. with a 
fortified wall, palatial rooms, baths, storerooms 
and burials yielding coins and other objects; (c) 
well-constructed fortress walls of poorly-fired 
brick laid on a stone foundation of dry masonry; 
and (d) fortified citadel masonry walls, including 
a colonnaded hall. Tsitsishvili divided the build- 
ings into two groups: (a) the oldest linked to 
Near Eastern countries, particularly Hittite and 
Haldian; and (b) later buildings with early Hel- 
lenic-Roman features such as columnar types, 
ornamental fragments and water-conduit sys- 
tems. As a result of excavations at Bagineti, the 
descriptions of Strabo, Pliny and Ptolemy were 
reinterpreted. In addition, Georgian inscriptions 
were found mentioning Armazi as an acropolis 
and the capital of Iberia. It was also possible to 
trace the earliest types of Georgian architecture 
as the logical continuation of an earlier period of 
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Megalithic culture with cyclopean constructions. 

A. I. Boltunova threw some light on the ethnic 
composition of the inhabitants of Iberia. She sug- 
gested that the Tubal tribe were the ancestors of 
the Tibarenes and Iberians. The Tubals inhab- 
ited the Taurus Mountains, the Tibarenes lived 
on the southern shore of the Black Sea, and the 
Iberians in the middle reaches of the Kura River. 
The union of tribes which initiated the forma- 
tion of the Iberian people took place in the 
mountainous region between the Upper Eu- 
phrates, Chorkha and Kura rivers. The separate 
tribes, which the Greek writers united under the 
common name of Saspeirs, were the ethnic com- 
ponents of the Iberian people. The Saspeirs, ad- 
joining the western group of Japhetic tribes, 
were the inheritors of the ancient cultures of Asia 
Minor. 

The presence of [berians in the upper reaches 
of the Chorkha and Kura rivers is attested by 
linguistic data and, at a much later epoch, by 
Strabo. During the first century a.p. Pliny and 
Strabo, in describing Iberia, speak of the center 
of the Iberian kingdom as being in the region of 
the confluence of the Kura and the Araxes, and 
point out the political borders of Iberia, which 
do not coincide with the ancient ethnographical 
frontiers. During the period, seventh—second cen- 
turies B.c., of the the Iberian 
peoples, the primitive inhabitants of the region 
of the middle Kura were the ancient Japhetic 
tribes of the Caspians, who with the Uts and 
Miks were drawn toward the basin of the Caspian 
Sea. During the seventh and at the beginning of 
the sixth century, these regions were penetrated 
by Seythians, and, about the third century 
B.c., the leading role passed to the Sarmatians. 


formation of 


Interbreeding of Iberians with the Scytho- 
Sarmatians in the middle reaches of the Kura 
River found reflection in Strabo, who, describing 
the inhabitants of Iberia, distinguished the agri- 
cultural dwellers in the valley, prone to a peace- 
ful life, similar to that of the Armenians and 
Medes, from the warlike mountain-dwellers, 
who were for the most part cattle-raisers, kins- 
men to the Sarmatians and Seythians and who 
represented the ethnic majority. 

The ancient traditions of the Iberians, men- 
tioned in “The Conversion of Georgia” and 
other Georgian Chronicles have preserved mem- 
ories of these ancient inhabitants. For example, 
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a prince of the legendary country of Arian-Kartli, 
in the guise of a companion of Alexander of 
Macedon, went there with his kinsmen and be- 
came the first ruler of Mtskheta. In addition, in 
the stories of his immediate successors there are 
passages recalling the penetration of the Ibe- 
rians into the region of the middle Kura and of 
the first stages of their activity in the capacity 
of founders of the Iberian kingdom. 

Boltunova considers the settlement of the 
Iberian people to have been neither a migration 
nor a conquest, but rather the natural expansion 
of a basic ethnic nucleus. 

N. V. Khoshtaria reported on excavations at 
Colchis on the banks of the Rion, Khobi and Tsi- 
vi rivers near the ancient city of Phasis. These 
settlements ranged from the beginning of the 
third millennium B.c. down to Byzantine times. 

L. N. Solovev described the Palaeolithic sta- 
tion at Anakhva, Abkhazia. 

C. V. Trever gave a report on the temple im 
Harni fortress, Armenia, and the problem of cul- 
ture contacts between Rome and Armenia. On 
the basis of a detailed selection of construction 
styles and architectural details, and comparing 
it with numerous buildings of the same type in 
Asia Minor and Syria, Trever came to the con- 
clusion that the nearest analogies to this temple 
were at Sagalassus in Cilicia built by Antoninus 
Pius and at Niha south of Baalbek. From archi- 
tectural studies at Harni combined with coins 
and literary sources Trever concluded that this 
temple was begun in the year 115 and was related 
to the declaration of Armenia as a Roman 
province and the desire to raise the temple for the 
custody of the statue of Trajan; building, how- 
ever, Was interrupted two years later at the death 
of Trajan. 

Trever brought forward the suggestion that 
the architecture of the Harni temple was not bor- 
rowed from the Romans. This is confirmed by 
comparison of the temple at Harni with the con- 
struction of the Urartu temple at Musasvi, ten 
centuries earlier, and with a representation on an 
Assyrian relief of Sargon IT at Khorsabad of the 
ninth century B.c. Both these temples have stylo- 
bates, six columns on the facade, and frontals 
with acroteria. 

Having established the local roots of the archi- 
tectural style of the Harni temple, Trever de- 
fined this monument as Hellenic. In the second 


part of the report she dwelt in detail on the trans- 
lation and interpretation of the Greek inscription 
found during 1945 in the cemetery (cf. Vestnik, 
2 |20 


to paleographical and philological analyses 


, 1947, 212-213). Subjecting this inscription 


Trever concluded that the inscription was made 
in 77 A.p., during the rule of Tiridates. The in- 
scription is a legal document, testifying that 
Menneas redeemed part of the walls or tower 
and, in return, received the right to engrave his 
name on a place left especially for the making of 
inscriptions. Such a custom of preparing a place 
for an inscription beforehand and then writing 
in the name existed at Ani. 

M. Z. Panichkina recorded the distribution of 
Lower Palaeolithic sites in Armenia. 

Archaeology of the North Caucasus was dis- 
cussed by A. A. Jessen, E. I. Krupnoyv, M. I. 
Maksimova and N. V. Anfimoy. Jessen identified 
Palaeolithic and Neolithic periods and Copper 
and Bronze Ages. On the northern slope of the 
Caucasus, the only Palaeolithic site was at Ilska- 
ya with doubtful stations near Krasnodar. A Ne- 
olithie site was discovered near Nalchik. Consid- 
erable archaeological data of the Copper Age, 
from the end of the third to the end of the second 
millennium B.c. are available from twelve set- 
tlements, although Dolinskoe, near Nalchik, is 
the only site studied. Jessen divided the Copper 
Age periods into: (a) early Kuban, end of the 
third millennium B.c., with large kurgans, e.g. 
Maikop; (b) earlier phase, e.g. Dolinskoe with 
agriculture, cattle-raising and abundant copper 
objects; (c) middle Kuban, second millennium 
B.c., characterized by local production of tools, 
pottery with corded ornament, and, in the steppe 
zone, ritualistic censers. Three areas were dis- 
tinguished: (1) dolmens of Abkhazia and Cis- 
Kuban on the Black Sea shore; (2) middle Ku- 
ban; and (3) steppe culture passing northward 
to Manych, Astrakhan and Stalingrad, merging 
with the “catacomb” culture. 

The span of the second and first millennia is 
connected with the period of Kuban culture. 
This was already the epoch of the development 
of the Bronze Age, when the presence is clearly 
observed of some local groups, and of hearths for 
local metallurgy. The later period of the Bronze 
Age is characterized by the presence of three 
basic cultural groups: (a) Kuban-Colchis; (b) 
Cis-Kuban—Black Sea; and (¢) Khorochoey on 
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the banks of the Caspian Sea. At this time orig- 
inated the mastering of high mountain pastures 
and wide steppe expanses, and the following so- 
called Seythian stage began. It is characterized 
by the development of nomadic cattle-raising, 
e.g. Kelermess and Ulsk. 

The earliest Seythian dated kurgans belong to 
the beginning of the sixth century a.p., whereas 
written sources mention nomads as early as the 
eighth century B.c. In connection with this, one 
of the main problems confronting investigators of 
North Caucasus is the definition of early com- 
plexes belonging to the end of the eighth and to 
the beginning of the seventh century B.c. In rela- 
tion to this are, the Novocherkassk treasure with 
the Koban axe, the early Seythian horse-bits 
(psali), and also the Nalchik sepulchres. The 
second problem is the study of the clearly marked 
difference of the cultures of the mountain regions 
on the one side and of the steppe and plains on 
the other. The third problem which Jessen raised 
is that of the combination of a settled mode of 
life and cattle-rais'ng. 
archaeological 
Northern Osetia the 
Koban Period. He refuted the supposition that it 
that 
the high mountainous Kserophit regions of North 


Krupnov gave a report on 
monuments of before 
was only during the first millennium B.c. 


Caucasus were occupied. He recognized Bronze 
Age objects from Digor complexes existing in 
western Osetia and indicating culture contacts 
with Trans-Caucasia and Southwestern Asia dur- 
ing the latter half of the second millennium B.c. 

During 1947 Krupnov led an expedition into 
Kabarda, Daghestan, and the Grozny region. He 
summarized the results as follows: (a) excavation 
of the kurgan near Stari’ Lesken containing 
burials of the early and middle Bronze Ages; (b) 
investigation of Bronze Age and Seythian kurgan 
burials in the northern half-desert areas near 
Grozny; and (c) excavation in Daghestan of the 
Tarkin tomb, vielding Sarmatian cultures at- 
tributed to the first-third centuries 4.p. The most 
significant find was a bronze hoard (eighth— 
seventh century B.c.) ina deep gorge of the Psy- 
gandzhu River near Zhemtala, Kabardin SSR. 
Among objects were a tall vessel with two animal 
handles, axes of Koban type, chains and vessels 
with handles. A unique object was a bronze vase 
(0.45 m. high), artistically clinched with copper 
rivets. 
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The report of Maksimova was devoted to the 
question of the dating, analysis, stvle and origin 
of the silver mirror found in one of the Seythian 
kurgan burials near Kelermess. This mirror, ex- 
hibited in the Hermitage and first described in 
1905 by Farmakovsku, is a massive silver dise, 
(diam., 0.17 m.). The obverse is polished and 
the reverse is covered with a thin electro-plated 
leaf and decorated. The handle is broken, but 
judging from analogous objects from other places, 
it consisted of two columns covered above with 
an animal figurine. Maksimova distinguished the 
work of two craftsmen: (a) a Seyvthian cast the 
silver dise of the mirror and the handles; and 
(b) a Greek decorated it by adding a collection 
of eight parts of an electro-plated leaf on which 
he then engraved representations in crimson. 

In one section is a full-length female figure 
flanked by two panthers. Here the artist repre- 
sented Cybele, whose celestial origin is confirmed 
by the presence of wings, while her power over 
nature is symbolized by the figures of the tamed 
panthers. On the opposite side two bearded 
heroes with hairy bodies are represented fighting, 
with griffins rampant. It is possible that the ar- 
tist intended to represent the Arimanes. The re- 
maining surface is filled with figures of animals, 
both fantastic and real, subjugated to the cult 
of Cybele. Probably among the Seythians, as 
among the Chinese, there existed a belief in the 
miraculous strength of mirrors. 

Giving a detailed stylistic analysis of the repre- 
sentation, Maksimova came to the conclusion 
that basically the Greek character of depiction 
predominated, although some representations re- 
flect the influence of barbarian Seythian and 
Near Eastern art. Maksimova stressed the close- 
ness of the representation to the circle of monu- 
ments of eastern Greek archaic art and considers 
the artist who painted the mirror to have come 
from northern Ionia. She estimates the time when 
the mirror was made to have been during the 
She re- 


futes the possibility that it was imported from 


seventh decade of the sixth century B.c. 


Greece and considers that it was made in Seythia, 
either at one of the Greek settlements on the 
Taman Peninsula or in Trans-Caucasia. 

N. V. Anfimov described Sarmatian tombs of 
Cis-Kubania. These tombs were always placed in 
a line from the gorodishche and represented the 
ordinary necropolis of the stationary population. 
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There were no visible marks on the surface. The 
tombs investigated were dated from the sixth 
century B.c. to the third century a.p. Excava- 
tions at Ust-Labinsk No. 2 enabled Anfimov to 
determine three stages: (a) early Meotic, sixth 

fourth centuries B.c.; (b) middle Meotic, third 

second century B.c.; and (c) late Meotic, first 
century B.c.-third century a.p. Characteris- 
tically, for each of these periods there is the pres- 
ence of definite types of weapons, pottery, paint- 


we 


ings, objects of daily life and also definite features 
in the ritual of burial (orientation, position of the 
skeleton, ete.). Anfimov observed that there was 
no sharp division between the periods and that 
each successive period is genetically related to its 
antecedent. A somewhat sharper distinction is 
observable between the middle and late Meotie 
periods, which probably is accounted for by the 
significant penetration of Sarmatian elements 
into Kuban at that time. 
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Percy NevitteE Ure.—Professor Ure, Emeritus 
Professor of Classics, in the University of Reading, 
England, was born May 10, 1879 in Stoke Newington 
and died April 3, 1950. In 1898 he won a scholarship at 
Caius College, Cambridge, where he gained a First 
Class in both parts of the Classical Tripos (Part I in 
1901, part II in archaeology, 1902) studying under the 
great archaeologist, Sir William Ridgeway. From 
1903-1907 he was at University College, Cardiff and 
came under the influence of Professor R. M. Burrows 
who induced him to work on the Greek tyrants. This 
resulted in his epoch-making book on The Origin of 
Tyranny (1922). 

In 1907 he went with Burrows to Greece and exca- 
vated at Mycalessus (Rhitsona) in Boeotia. For 15 
years Ure continued the systematic excavation of 
Myealessus, first with Burrows and later with his 
pupil (Anne D. Hunt) whom he married in 1918 and 
who survives him and is a scholar in her own right. The 
results were published in Black Glaze Pottery from 
Rhitsona (1913), Sixth and Fifth Century Pottery from 
Rhitsona (1927), Boeotian Pottery of the Geometric and 
Archaic Styles (1927), Aryballot and Figurines from 
Rhitsona in Boeotia (1934), in the articles on Mycales- 
sus in Pauly-Wissowa’s Real-Encyclopddie (1939) and 
elsewhere. He wrote many articles for the Oxford Clas- 
sical Dictionary and Chambers Encyclopaedia. A book 
on Justinian (Pelican series) is in press. 

From 1908-1911 he was lecturer in Classics at Leeds, 
but in 1911 returned to Reading as professor of Clas- 
sies, 2 post which he held till 1946. At Reading he built 
up a fine teaching collection of Greek pottery which 
will be published with a grant from the British 
Academy in Corpus Vasorum. He was working on this 
in collaboration with his wife at the time of his death. 
He published numerous articles on Greek history in 


journals and in the Cambridge Ancient History. A full 
biography and bibliography appears in the Address 
which Professor Cormack wrote for his seventieth 
birthday, printed by the School of Art of the Uni- 
versity of Reading, 1949. 

Professor Ure was a great champion of Greek 
studies in all fields, his interests ranging from Homer 
to Venizelos. He was a great teacher. He was an 
honorary member of the Greek Archaeological Society, 
a corresponding member of the German Archaeological 
Institute and a Vice-President of the British Classical 
Association. Our sympathy goes out to his wife, son 
and daughter who will be comforted by the knowledge 
that he was one of the most important archaeologists 


of our age, whose work will be a x7jua és ael. (David 


M. Robinson ) 


Rosert PreERPONT BLAKE was born in San Fran- 
cisco on November 1, 1886, and died in Boston on May 
9, 1950. He was graduated from the University of Cali- 
fornia in 1908, and then spent two years of graduate 
study at Harvard. There followed two years of study 
and travel abroad, principally in Germany and Russia. 
He returned to America in 1912, when he received his 
A.M. from Harvard, and then went to the University 
of Pennsylvania for two years as an Instructor in 
Ancient History. In 1914 he returned to Europe, and 
was in Russia during the first World War, but re- 
ceived his Ph.D. from Harvard in 1916. In 1920 he was 
made a Professor at the Georgian University of Tiflis, 
and while there was married to Nadezhda Kryzhanov- 
skaya, who survives him, with one son. 

At the end of 1920 his long service on the Faculty of 
Harvard University began, culminating in a Professor- 
ship of History, held since 1930. From 1928 to 1937, he 


was Director of the Harvard University Library, and 
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from 1935 to 1938, Chairman of the American Council 
of Learned Societies. In 1942-43, he was Senior Fellow 
of the Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collec- 
tion. 

During this period, he made frequent journeys to 
Europe and the Near and Middle East. A great many 
of these expeditions were made in association with 
the late Professor Kirsopp Lake—to Mt. Sinai, to Mt. 
Athos, and elsewhere in search of Byzantine manu- 
scripts and other material of that period. In the ar- 
chaeological field, he was associated with a campaign 
at Van in Armenia. In 1938 he was Exchange Professor 
at the Sorbonne. 
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Besides his membership in a great many of the most 
important Learned Societies in this country and 
abroad, including membership in the Archaeological 
Institute in its Boston Society, he was honored by his 
Alma Mater, California, with the degree of LL.D. in 
1934, and, ten years earlier, by an honorary M.A. from 
Oxford. 

An outstanding scholar in Byzantine history, he was 
naturally deeply concerned with its art and archae- 
ology as well, and occasionally shared this knowledge 
with various Societies of the Institute through lec- 
tures. (S.B.L.) 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Prehistoric Men by Robert J. Braidwood. Drawings 
by Susan T..Richert. Pp. 117, 23 figs., 2 maps. 
Chicago Natural History 
Series, Anthropology No. 37, 1948. Price $0.50. 


Museum. Popular 


In Prehistoric Men Braidwood has written an excel- 
lent short and informal introduction to a highly com- 
plex field. His account starts with the earliest known 
traces of man and carries through to the major cultural 
revolution of food production. Any brief treatment 
which covers this time span, ranges from Europe to 
Africa and the Far East, and includes a discussion of 
fossil man must, of necessity, be sketchy. In this in- 
stance the lack of detail is a blessing. For those with 
no previous knowledge the story stands out in bold re- 
lief, and for those with some grounding in older 
sources newer interpretations are more readily appre- 
ciated. The earlier concept of the Paleolithic cultures 
as rather sharply defined entities, for example, is here 
replaced by a more flexible approach. The archaeolo- 
gist’s use of the terms industry, assemblage, and tradi- 
tion as applied to tools and tool-making clarifies the 
elements of continuity and diffusion apparent through- 
out the Old Stone Age. 

The introductory chapter which deals with archaeo- 
logical objectives and methods is particularly good as 
are the sections on the Lower and Middle Paleolithic. 
When dealing with the beginnings of food production 
the author is discussing his own specialty, and the sec- 
tions on this topic are among his best. Of particular 
interest is his thesis that the development of civiliza- 
tion stemmed from the cooperative effort necessary to 
harness river systems, for irrigation in Mesopotamia 
and for flood control in Egypt. 

There are a few points, however, which are open to 
criticism. One weakness lies in certain inconsistencies 


in the dating system followed. Since all such dating is 
pure guesswork, this is not especially serious. On the 
other hand it does affect any attempt to equate the 
chronological sequences of widely separated areas and 
may account for errors in assessing the age of the 
Peking and Java finds relative to the earliest European 
fossils. If the comparative table on page 61 were ex- 
tended to include the Far East, however tentatively, 
it would clarify some sections of the text and render 
untenable the statement that Sinanthropus and Pithe- 
canthropus aie the earliest human bones yet found. 
Another effect of the dating system here used is ap- 
parent in the dates at the end of the Paleolithic, for the 
subsequent period thus seems longer than the Meso- 
lithic evidence warrants. A few errata such as the 
labeling of a tanged point as a shouldered point and of 
a Solutrean shouldered point as a willow leaf will un- 
doubtedly be corrected before a second printing. 

Perhaps the most important features of this book 
are its simple style and its ingenious illustrations. 
Braidwood has had the layman constantly in mind, and 
he has almost entirely eliminated technical jargon. 
Not only have college students found it a welcome re- 
lief from the usual chapters in introductory textbooks, 
but this reviewer even knows of some sixth graders 
who have read it with interest and understanding. 

Miss Richert’s drawings are both lively and original. 
The juxtaposition of prehistoric tools done in black 
with their modern equivalents in red is highly instruc- 
tive. This form of presentation lends meaning to many 
of the names applied to the different tool types and 
impresses upon the reader that these tools were defi- 
nitely created and used by individual men for specific 
purposes, and that they are not just dusty objects in a 
museum case. 

As a general and popular introduction, Prehistoric 
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Men is deservedly destined to go through many edi- 
tions. It is to be hoped that it will be continuously re- 
vised and kept up to date. 


BROOKLYN COLLEGE Rosert W. Euricu 


Ziggurats et Tour de Babel, by André Parrot. Pp. 
237, figs. 150, pls. xv1. Albin Michel, Paris, 1949. 


This study of Babylonian-Assyrian temple towers 
may remain the standard work on the subject for many 
years, since it seems improbable that new archaeologi- 
cal discoveries will produce radical modifications in 
our notions of their architectural structure. Nor is it 
probable that further research will add to the present 
knowledge of their purpose. Parrot, the well-known 
excavator of Mari on the Euphrates, has recently 
published a report on the twenty campaigns of exca- 
vation at Tello (ancient Lagash) in Southern Baby- 
lonia, and is engaged in the preparation of a three 
volume work on Mesopotamian archaeology, of which 
the first, giving the history of the excavations, has 
been published (Archéologie mésopotamienne: les 
étapes, Paris 1946). 

The two problems Parrot deals with are the actual 
appearance of a ziggurat and its significance. He pre- 
sents all available evidence on the plan and elevation 
of a ziggurat: reports of ancient travelers, beginning 
with Herodotus; literary references (Babylonian- 
Assyrian texts, the story of the Tower of Babel in 
Genesis 11, Josephus, Rabbinic:! texts); pictorial rep- 
resentations on ancient seals and other Mesopotamian 
sculptures (as well as mediaeval and modern imaginary 
reproductions in paintings); and, most important, 
actual remains of ziggurats excavated in part or (as at 
Ur) in toto. Although certain details are still sub judice, 
Parrot —following Dombart, Unger, and Busink— 
gives a reconstruction which differs from the ziggurat 
of Ur (in the latter part of the third millennium B.c.) 
chiefly in placing the shrine on top of seven, rather 
than three, stages. Aside from Herodotus (1.181), who 
says that the shrine at Babylon stood on top of eight 
superimposed towers (7ipyot), the evidence for seven 
or eight stages seems extremely dubious to this re- 
viewer, who still believes that the ziggurat of Ur, the 
only fairly well preserved one, should be regarded as 
the standard. 

What was the purpose and meaning of the ziggurat ? 
Parrot discards several modern theories, according to 
which the ziggurat was a sepulchral monument like the 
pyramids of Egypt (F. Hommel), a symbol of the uni- 
verse (G. Rawlinson) or of the earth (P. Jensen, M. J. 
Lagrange), a divine throne or altar (Th. Dombart), 
the habitual earthly residence of a god (W. Andrae). 
Parrot concludes that the ziggurat was conceived not 
so much as a tower by which men could ascend to 
heaven (Genesis 11.1—-9), but as a ladder enabling the 
gods to descend from heaven to earth (cf. Genesis 


38.11); as “‘an anxious prayer and not a defiant shout, 
a hand stretched out and not a closed fist” (p. 214). It 
seems probable that the ziggurat was indeed conceived 
as “the bond of heaven and earth” (Dur. An. Ki, in an 
inscription of Gudea). 
Harvarp UNIversiry Ropert H. Preirrer 
Assur und Babylon, by Friedrich Wetzel. Pp. 72, 
pls. 38 and map. Kunstwerke aus den Berliner 
Sammlungen, vol. 17. Gebr. Mann, Berlin, 1949. 


The publication of the photographs of the less fa- 
miliar masterpieces in the Berlin Museum, with a 
simple and clear running account containing their de- 
scription —18 booklets are listed—is to be welcomed. 
Judging from this volume, the reproductions are excel- 
lent and the text is reliable, without being technical, 
being intended for the general reader. 

As the title indicates, the antiquities described come 
chiefly from Robert Koldewey’s excavations at Baby- 
lon (1899-1917) and Walter Andrae’s excavations at 
Ashur (1903-1914). Hardly anything from the third 
great German dig in Mesopotamia—at Uruk (1928 
1939) under J. Jordan, E. Heinrich, and A. Néldeke — 
is included in the book. The other objects pictured, 
such as bas-reliefs from Calah and Nineveh, were for 
the most part purchased from dealers. 

Harvarp UNIVERSITY Ropert H. Preirrer 
Les Religions Préhelléniques (Créte et Mycénes) 

par Charles Picard. (““Mana,” Introduction 4a 

lhistoire des religions. Tome II: Les religions de 

Europe ancienne, part 1). Pp. xii +332. Paris, 

Presses Universitaires de France, 1948. Fr. 400. 
Les Religions Etrusque et Romaine par Albert 

Grenier. Les Religions des Celtes, des Germains 

et des Anciens Slaves par Joseph Vendryes, 

Ernest Tonnelat et B.-O. Unbegaun. (‘“Mana,”’ 

Introduction a lhistoire des religions. Tome IT: 

Les religions de Europe ancienne, part 3.) Pp. 

467. Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 

1948. Fr. 500. 


The first two volumes of this series, both part of 
Tome I (Les anciennes religions orientales), appeared 
in 1944 and 1945; these dealt, respectively, with Egypt 
and with the ancient religions of the Near East (for a 
review of the latter see A. Goetze, AJA 50 [1946] 195 
196). With commendable speed two more volumes have 
since been published, which, with the addition of yet 
another volume by Picard on Les religions grecques, 
will make up Tome II, dedicated to the religions of 
ancient Europe. Thus the general scope and tenor of 
the work are now becoming apparent, and sufficient 
evidence is at hand to make possible some tentative 
evaluation of the whole project 


One excellent feature of the series is that it has been 
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planned with evident concern for the interests of both 
the layman and the specialist. Thus the main body of 
the text is in the style appropriate to handbooks: the 
exposition is straightforward, the reader is not dis- 
tracted by an extensive array of references, technical 
jargon is kept to a minimum, and, even when the in- 
terpretation offered is original or debatable, a con- 
troversial tone is avoided. This is proper, even at the 
risk of some oversimplification. What is particularly 
commendable, however, is that each chapter is fol- 
lowed by one or more sections of supplementary ma- 


terial (““Notes,”” “Etat des questions,” “Bibliographie 
critique”) intended to provide the inquiring student 
with a sound basis for further investigation and also to 
justify, where necessary, the author’s own views. At its 
fullest, as in Picard’s volume, the supplementary ma- 
terial occupies almost as much space as the text itself, 
and this comprehensive and detailed survey of the 
literature and the clear statement of problems gives 
that volume a utility and value which are to a large 
extent independent of the interpretations offered in the 
text. To a lesser degree this is true also of the other 
volumes. In this connection it is perhaps appropriate 
to point out that Tome I, pt. 1, contains a useful 32- 
page “Bibliographie générale’ compiled by H.-Ch. 
Puech as well as a good but all-too-brief prefatory 
sketch by René Dussaud of the historical study of 
religion. Far more detailed, and of greater interest to 
most readers of this journal, is the opening chapter 
(“Originalité de la religion grecque’’) of Picard’s work, 
written to serve as an introduction to both the present 
volume and its sequel, and comprising an excellent 
account of the ancient sources for Greek religion, of 
the development of modern scholarship in this field, 
some consideration of the present state of these stud- 
ies, and a bibliography. Whether by happy chance or 
design the material very largely complements that in 
Nilsson’s Geschichte der 
griechischen Religion. It is matter for regret that 


the introduction to great 
Grenier did not supply a comparable introduction for 
Etruscan and Roman religion. 

This last point raises the question of scale, always 
at best a difficult and delicate matter in collaborative 
works. Especially in a project such as this, so broad in 
scope, and popular as well as scholarly, the degree of 
public interest in this topic or that must be considered 
along with more abstract criteria in determining edi- 
torial policies. It is altogether fitting, for example, that 
of the five tomes projected two (each presumably in 
several volumes) should be allotted to the Judaeo- 
Christian tradition, and still another to the ancient 
pagan religions of Europe: as Westerners it is this 
which primarily concerns us, and a Martian imparti- 
ality would be out of place. Yet both within and with- 
out the Western bloc there is cause for some comment. 


For though the classicist may note with pleasure the 
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Mediter- 


ranean and Mesopotamian cultures, he may still feel 


generous treatment accorded the ancient 
that there is some disproportion, as regards cultural 
consequences if not the abundance of evidence, in 
allowing slightly more space for Egyptian religion 
than for Roman and Etruscan combined. And the dis- 
cussion of Roman religion, while apparently sound, is 
disappointingly brief, above all for the Imperial Age. 
Here, to be sure, the story of Roman religion blends 
with that of Greek religion and of Christianity, and it 
is possible that the period will be more adequately 
treated under those headings, but the present discus- 
sion is so scant as to have little value except for the 
wider horizons suggested by the notes. 

Tome V is to include a wide range of subjects: Iran, 
Kore: 


Columbian America, and Primitive Peoples, according 


Islam, China, Shamanism, and Japan, Pre- 
to the prospectus. Unfortunately no further details as 
to these future volumes have been announced, nor is it 
even made clear whether or not Tome I is now com- 
plete with its present two volumes. It is perhaps idle 
therefore to speculate why Iran should appear in this 
list but not India, whether, for the ancient period, 
either or both of them will be included in Tome I, 
whether the unparalleled historical continuity of re- 
ligion in India will receive adequate attention and 
emphasis, and whether Buddhism, the world’s first 
great international religion, is to be surveyed only 
along strictly national lines (a method which not only 
is intrinsically paradoxical but is all too likely as well 
to ignore the very deep roots of Buddhism in the re- 
ligious traditions of India). We may, in any case, hope 
and expect that in their treatment of Oriental religions 
the editors of ‘““Mana” 


than is found in the other recent French work of com- 


will achieve a better balance 


parable nature, Gorce and Mortier’s [/istoire générale 
des religions, and that they will not place undue em- 
phasis on the contemporary aspects of religion at the 
expense of the historical. 

Only one further matter of general import demands 
a word, the question of illustrations. With the excep- 
tion of a single diagram (the bronze “liver” of Pia- 
cenza, Tome IT, pt. 3, p. 36) there are no illustrations 
in the four volumes so far published. Yet it is precisely 
in these volumes that the archaeological evidence is of 
the highest importance! Nilsson has demonstrated on 
several occasions how illuminating even a few judi- 
ciously chosen pictures can be. It is not necessary (how- 
ever pleasant) to resort to such lavish and decorative 
illustrations as those found in the Gorce and Mortier 
volumes, but it seems legitimate to demand in a work 
of this sort that at least those objects which are central 
to the argument should be illustrated, however simply. 
Is it too late even now to provide such a “Bilderatlas,” 
preferably in the form of separate fascicules for each 


volume? 
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The volume by Picard must be singled out for men- 
tion since it is the first really comprehensive examina- 
tion of religion in Minoan and Mycenaean Greece 
since the fundamental study published by Nilsson in 
1927. The author is a distinguished scholar of broad 
attainments, and as a result we have here a work which 
is creative and original to a degree that is not often 
found in handbooks of so modest an appearance. If, 
despite the wealth of new material, it is unlikely to 
supersede Nilsson’s book, there is still no question that 
it will command the respectful consideration of all 
future students of the field, and for his patient and 
fruitful labors M. Picard deserves our warmest thanks. 

It may well be that in general Nilsson limited him- 
self too sharply to the verifiable facts and to the most 
conservative deductions from them, with the result 
that his picture of Minoan religion may seem some- 
what thin and lacking in vitality. None the less it was 
only thus that a secure basis could be laid for further 
consideration of the problems, and Picard, for all his 
numerous (and occasionally even querulous) dissents, 
more than once pays tribute to the method and to the 
achievements of his great predecessor. Whether the 
time is yet ripe for a more full-blooded reconstruction 
of these prehistoric cults is perhaps debatable. Pers- 
son, in The Religion of Greece in Prehistoric Times 
(1942), almost certainly went too far in attempting to 
construct a schematic theology upon the slight evi- 
dence of pictorial representations. Picard does not go 
nearly so far and is not so rigid. Though one may feel 
some reserves in regard to many a particular point, 
Picard is at his best in giving life to the dry bones and 
in suggesting the emotional impact of the Minoan re- 
ligion, what he calls “le caractére mystique et plutdt 
féminin de la devotion,” which gave the Cretan cult a 
marked individuality and which left its imprint on the 
religion of historic Greece, at Eleusis and elsewhere. 

It is the final section of the work, dealing with My- 
cenaean Greece, that to the present reviewer is least 
satisfactory. The problem here is fundamental to the 
whole discussion and is not merely a matter of details: 
essentially it consists in a tendency to blur the dis- 
tinction between the Cretan and the Mycenaean, a 
tendency which is exemplified by Picard’s use of the 
term prehellenic for either or both. Such a use is preju- 
dicial, and, what is worse, it is at times ambiguous. 

For though he does allow a racial distinction between 
them (so 222), wherever possible he minimizes all 
Indo-European elements in Mycenaean religion while 
stressing the influence of Crete, and, on occasion, of 
Anatolia. How far this tendency was already evident 
in his Origines du polythéisme hellénique (1930-82) I do 
not know (see, however, 227, n. 1 of the present work), 
but clearly it has been reinforced by his violent reac- 
tion to the exaggerated “‘Indo-germanisierung Grie- 
chenlands” of the ’30’s, against which he delivers a 


vigorous polemic (276-279). The cultural continuity 
between the Minoan and the Mycenaean spheres is 
real and vital, and such additional evidence of it as the 
discovery at Mycenae, in 1939, of the splendid ivory 
group representing a divine triad, a group to which 
Picard returns so many times throughout his work, is 
more than welcome. Yet surely the major interest of 
the Mycenaean age lies precisely in the process of 
change and accommodation which made it the bridge 
between the strikingly different worlds of Minoan 
Crete and historic Greece. The Mycenaean ivory is a 
good case in point, for while it has obvious links with 
Crete it seems to prefigure the Eleusinian divinities 
and to be yet another proof that the Eleusinian cult 
goes back to the Bronze Age. But in insisting on the 
Cretan origin of the ivory group (it may be noted that 
A. J. B. Wace, Mycenae, an archaeological history and 
guide [1949] 83 ff., seems to consider it purely My- 
cenaean, not an import) Picard perhaps undervalues 
its real significance, namely the fact of its discovery at 
Mycenae. It now seems manifestly clear that the 
Mysteries of Eleusis owe much to Minoan Crete, but 
that they cannot be adequately explained by this 
alone. Even less can the Olympian Zeus of Homer be 
accounted for by a succession of references to the In- 
fant Zeus of Crete. To dismiss or lightly to minimize 
the contribution made by the pre-Dorian Indo-Euro- 
pean invaders only intensifies the Mycenaean problem 
and does not solve it. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO Francis R. Watton 


Mycenae. An archaeological history and guide, by 
Alan J. B. Wace. Pp. xviii+150, 35 maps and 
plans, pls. 75. Princeton University Press, 1949. 
$15.00. 


This book “is intended as an introduction to My- 
cenae and its civilization and, though Homeric illustra- 
tions are quoted, its main concern is the accurate de- 
scription of archaeological facts” (preface p. v). As a 
guide to the site, though an unwieldy volume, it con- 
tains excellent material which some day should be in- 
corporated in the smaller print of a Baedeker. But 
Wace’s guide offers more: outstanding scenic and ar- 
tistic values are not just double or triple-starred, but 
lovingly explained to the reader who feels himself 
taken by the hand and introduced to the beauties of 
the Argive citadel. 

The attachment of the author to his site lends charm 
to the opening chapters and quotations from classical 
authors add much. The integration of a scholarly 
curiosity and an aesthetic appreciation of the phe- 
nomenon ““Mycenae” is attempted and often achieved. 
The duality of approach is less satisfactory in the later 
chapters, where the juxtaposition of consistent archi- 


tectural descriptions and occasional commentaries on 
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small finds gives the account a heterogeneous charac- 
ter. 

The description of the site is mainly concerned with 
the results of the British investigations. A general 
geographical introduction is followed by a full story 
of the tholos tombs. The profusion of plans and il- 
lustrations increases the usefulness of this new book to 
students who do not possess the relevant BSA vol- 
umes. The treasury of Atreus, of course, receives 
special attention and the results of the careful check- 
digging of 1939 are included, as is the new reconstruc- 
tion of the fagade (30, r. 21; the spiral bands on the 
upper half columns must be continuous per se. They 
may have wound around the upper columns only and 
thus left blank interspaces in the field of the fagade). 
Fragments of this facade are now distributed among 
four museums, a regrettable dispersal of evidence. No 
photographs of the interior of the Atreus tomb are 
given. 

On the other hand, the shaft-graves receive meagre 
attention. Their arrangement and origin are explained, 
but an archaeological history and guide to Mycenae 
can hardly do without illustrations of the most 
prominent objects from these tombs, although they 
are available elsewhere in excellent reproductions. In 
the case of the tholoi several objects are represented 
in the plates (tomb of Clytaemnestra, pls. 55-57). 

The lay-out of the citadel, its fortifications and 
buildings are very carefully described and one is once 
more impressed with the cautious extricating of re- 
mains by the British on a rather denuded site. The 
account of the buildings around the grave circle, of 
the palace and temple, of the House of Columns found 
in 1939, are painstakingly full and accurate. We are 
also reminded that Mycenaean princes should not be 
thought of as “insensible to beauty both in art and in 
nature”’ (81), and thus must have admitted scenic con- 
siderations in their architectural planning. 

The ivory group of two women and a child, out- 
standing among the objects found in 1939, is included 
in the description of the newly explored terrain, and 
is well illustrated on three plates. Its religious implica- 
tions are considered and again briefly mentioned in the 
final chapter on Mycenaean civilization, which in 
general is limited to the material basis of this civiliza- 
tion. It may be wise for a handbook to attempt no re- 
construction of the intellectual life at Mycenae or its 
foreign relations, but the restraint leads almost to 
understatement. 

Throughout the account of the actual architectural 
remains, however, an attempt at historical interpreta- 
tion is made, and one is especially interested in Wace’s 
reaction to the modern redating of the main citadel 
structure and the tomb of Atreus to the thirteenth 
century (Mackeprang AJA, 42 [1938] 552 f.; Daniel 


AJA, 44 [1940] 555; Furumark Opuscula Archae- 
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ologica, 3 [1944] 262 f.). The main criterion in this mat- 
ter is the pottery, which, closely scrutinized, has al- 
ways proved the most reliable guide in the intricate 
problems of chronology. Unfortunately, although rec- 
ognizing the extreme importance of pottery for chro- 
nology (10 f.), Wace does not apply the same pre- 
cision to ceramic material that he brings to bear on 
architectural remains. Occasionally in his descriptions 
he uses the vague term L.H. 111 without specifying sub- 
divisions (81). Crucial material such as the sherds 
underneath the threshold of the tholos of Atreus, or 
pottery in the foundation of the citadel walls, should 
be given more prominence than they receive in this 
book. 

Realizing the importance of chronological conclu- 
sions on the historical interpretation of Mycenae Wace 
deals with the date of the treasury of Atreus and that 
of the Cyclopean walls in Appendix I and IT respec- 
tively. In Appendix I too much energy is wasted on a 
refutation of obsolete theories (Evans, Myres), and 
too little is said about the modern trend to lower 
Wace’s dates. 

A characteristic example of the lack of clarity in this 
part of Wace’s argument is the threshold material 
(pl. 44a, p. 120). An obvious L.H. 1 B panel sherd is 
part of this deposit (Mackeprang AJ A, 42 [1938] 556). 
Wace formerly compared the threshold sherd to a bow] 
from Lion Gate stratum IT (JHS, 46 [1926] 119; BSA, 
25 [1921-23] 357), a stratum he formerly dated to 
L.H. m1 a, but now admits to be of L.H. 11 8 character 
(133: “the pottery from the earlier strata (I-V) of this 
deposit is L.H. 1 8,” cf. note 4). A look at pl. 76 a, b, 
c however, at once shows that the only Lion Gate 
stratum II bowl excluded from this redating is the 
one used as a parallel for the threshold sherd (pl. 76 b). 
This exception is of course groundless, as a comparison 
of the panel style skyphoi will immediately show. The 
pottery in this case again provides an irrefutable ar- 
gument. 

Wace’s architectural objections to the new rejuvena- 
tion of Mycenae and a thirteenth century architectural 
climax must still be considered, as they may indicate 
where subtler distinctions in building periods can be 
made. The Lion Gate strata may be separated from 
the construction of the city walls by a certain interval 
(133), and the N.E. extension of 
citadel is a stage of rebuilding to be accounted for 


the Mycenaean 


chronologically. The sound excavation results, e.g. the 
important information regarding the bothros deposit 
in the tomb of Atreus, can be used as a solid basis for a 
a new interpretation. To this purpose, however, a full 
and completely illustrated account of the pottery 
found in the crucial spots of Mycenae is needed. It is 
sad to learn that part of the record of stratified pottery 
in the Nauplia Museum was irretrievably disturbed 
during the war (p. vii). This clearly demonstrates the 
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need of marking every excavated potsherd with locus 
and level; a tedious but obligatory practice as has 
been repeatedly proven by the results of wartime in- 
terruptions. One can only hope that enough paper 
records exist to supplement the evidence. 

The reader is therefore left with mixed feelings: 
gratitude for the affectionate presentation of an im- 
portant and fascinating site, and desire for an addi- 
tional technical account of ceramic chronology. 

The new volume is sumptuously executed, although 
the plates are not quite satisfactory. Some photostats 
and one highly objectionable museum print (pl. 49c) 
are used, and the quality of the collotypes is often 
disappointing, especially in photographs of scenery 
(pls. 36-37). The descriptions in the text are a much 
warmer invitation to Mycenae. 

Bryn Mawr Macutetp MELLINK 


Nécropoles du Mirabello, by Henri van Effenterre. 
Ecole Francaise d’Athénes, Etudes Crétoises, VILL. 
Pp. xvi+70; pls. 47 and frontispiece. Paris, Librairie 
Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 1948. 1750 franes. 


Etudes Crétoises is a series devoted principally, but 
not exclusively, to the excavations at Mallia. The 
present volume is one of two exceptions to the general 
rule. It offers a summary account of the preclassical oc- 
cupation of the province of Mirabello. 

The area is poorly endowed by nature, with a rocky 
and arid soil, isolated and difficult of access, yet it was 
the site of three ancient cities: Milatos, Dreros, and 
Olous. Not until recently have archaeologists ex- 
plored it with any thoroughness. They began, natu- 
rally, with the ruins of historic times, and were led 
from these to an investigation of preclassical remains. 
Thus the French School, from the results of its ex- 
cavations at Dreros, went on to gather evidence for 
the prehellenic civilization throughout the region. 
The work was in progress from 1936 to 1938, and con- 
sisted chiefly of the excavation of two cemeteries, one 
at Dreros and one at Olous. The account of these ex- 
cavations, along with that of certain supplementary 
finds, was prepared in 1939. Its publication was de- 
layed, understandably enough, and it did not appear 
in print until 1948. 

In Pendlebury’s lists of sites in Crete where Minoan 
remains have been found! there is only one reference 
to excavations in this territory. These took place at 
Milatos,? and produced remains of Late Minoan III. 
For the earlier periods, only surface finds are re- 
corded. In this respect the present excavators have 
little more to claim. A curious complex of walls, dated 
by the accompanying pottery to the beginning of 
Middle Minoan, was examined at Mavrikiano, one of 


' The Archaeology of Crete (London 1939) passim. 
2 Op. cit. 265. 


the villages that constitute the modern community of 
Elounda. After Middle Minoan I there is not a single 
object to show until Late Minoan ITI, long after the 
destruction of the palaces. This mountainous retreat 
was to serve the Cretan population as a refuge from 
Achaean and Dorian invaders, but in the earlier era 
of peace and prosperity it was apparently deserted in 
favor of the coastal plains, which enjoyed the protec- 
tion of the Minoan navy. 

Most of the book is concerned with the cemeteries 
at Olous and Dreros. These are interesting first of all 
because they provide a fairly continuous record of the 
transition from Sub-Minoan to Geometric. The 
cemetery at Olous is the earlier. Here 50 graves were 
excavated, equally divided between two types of 
burial, inhumation and cremation, the former in 
larnakes, the latter in pithoi. The distribution of the 
graves within the cemetery suggested that the two 
modes of burial had been practiced contemporane- 
ously. The pottery and miscellaneous objects are Late 
Minoan IIIb or Sub-Minoan. Iron is totally absent, an 
indication that its introduction in Crete does not 
necessarily coincide with that of the practice of crema- 
tion. 

At Dreros 25 graves were excavated. They included 
a built tomb of the Sub-Minoan period, several 
pithos burials, some of which contained objects of 
iron, and a number of simple rectangular shaft graves. 
These last were all Geometric in date, all contained 
cremated remains, and almost all contained iron. 

In the publication the finds from the two cemeteries 
are treated together. The largest category, the pot- 
tery, is subjected to a careful analysis according to 
shapes. It is conventional and homogeneous, preserv- 
ing traditional Minoan forms, little affected by foreign 
influence. But there is much here that will be con- 
sulted by scholars who are concerned with that still 
obscure interval between the preclassical age and the 
classical. One unusual piece may be mentioned, a 
hydria from Dreros, in developed Geometric style, 
which formed part of a multiple vase. 

Among the other objects there is nothing sensa- 
tional: scraps of bronze and iron, a few stone vases, a 
single seal stone, a pair of gold earrings. These last, 
which resemble stylized bucrania, are executed in the 
technique of granulation so well known from the 
pendant found at Mallia, and do much to redeem the 
poverty of the collection. 

The humble furniture of the graves is an embarrass- 
ment to the author, and he is inclined to be apologetic 
for publishing material apparently so unpromising, 
but without cause. For he has given it distinction by 
his excellent publication. His exposition is lucid and 
well-documented, and is accompanied by useful and 
attractive illustrations. A novel arrangement gathers 
on a single plate a photograph of a grave; a diagram- 
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matic drawing of the same, indicating the arrangement 
of the tomb furniture; separate photographs of each 
object; and a compass point. Two minor criticisms: 
there are no scale markers in any of the illustrations; 
and illustrated without 
identifying numbers, e.g., on plates m1 and xxx. 


objects are occasionally 
Furthermore, in the composite illustrations of the 
the and 


grouped at the foot of the page, not placed separately 


graves identifying numbers names are 
under each object. As a result it is often difficult to as- 
sociate a number with its proper object, especially 
since names of shapes of vases are not invariably ap- 
plied in the same way by all scholars. 

Something must be said finally about the author’s 
method. He does not describe each grave, but only one 
example of each type of burial —about a dozen, that is, 
of the 75 that were excavated. He departs also from the 
canonical practice of presenting the contents of each 
grave separately. In an appendix, however, there is 
a complete catalogue of finds, arranged, it is true, not 
im the order of the graves in which they were found, 
but®typologically, within the several categories of ob- 
jects. In view of the comparative poverty of these 
graves his procedure would here seem unobjection- 
able. In any case, he fortifies himself against criticism, 
and issues a challenge in a bitter footnote (p. xv, n. 3), 
declaring that in the preparation of archaeological 
publications useless material must be weeded out. We 
may sympathize with this declaration, but it begs the 
question: useless for whom? An author cannot tell 
what question later scholars may seek to answer, and 
a publication should allow them as free and full pos- 
session of the finds as is possible. M. van Effenterre 
himself is to be found at one point (p. 16) complaining 
of the given by 
archaeologist. An excavator invariably runs the risk 


insufficient iwmformation another 
of uncovering objects that may prove dull and tedious 
to publish, but unfortunately he is not therefore re- 
leased from the responsibility of publishing them. 
Essentially the solution is that which our author has 
adopted: the separation of the general and critical 
account from the detailed catalogue of the individual 
finds. 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI Crepric BouLTER 


Greek Altars: Origins and Typology, Including the 
Offertory Apparatus: an 
Archaeological Study in the History of Religion, 
by Constantine G. Yavis. Pp. xxiv +266, figs. 54, 


Minoan-M ycenaean 


pls. 21. (Saint Louis University Studies, Mono- 


graph Series: Humanities, No. 1) Saint Louis 
University Press, St. Louis, Missouri, 1949. 


Cloth, $6.00; paper, $5.00. 

With this useful book, a model of organization and 
presentation—a corpus, but handy—, Saint Louis 
University initiates a new series. 
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Contents. Yavis has organized all known altars and 
related objects in three large chronological groups: 
(1) Pre-Hellenic, pages 1-53; (2) and 
Archaic, pages 54-139; (3) Classical and Post-Classi- 


cal, pages 140-227. 


Geometric 


Within each group the arrange- 
ment is typological; more than two dozen types are 
distinguished. For each type all the known examples 
are systematically catalogued. Discussion is skillfully 
used to introduce and summarize the (smaller print) 
catalogue matter. For the chief types of groups (2) and 
(3) there is also a useful tabular presentation at the 
end (pp. 229-253); and the author has thoughtfully 
included, besides a Topographical Index (pp. 257 
260) and a General Index (pp. 261-266), a helpful 
reference list of Terms Defined or Explained in the 
Text (p. 255). An Index of Previous Publications, and 
The 


Table of Contents is clear and full (pp. xi—xiv), and 


another of Inscriptions, could well be added. 


the Preface (pp. v—ix) offers the right initial guidance. 
The whole text is helpfully divided into sections num- 
bered in bold-face type continuously from 1 to 90. It is 
these sections which are listed in the Table of Con- 
tents. Cross-references to the sections are referred to 
in the form e.g. $90, and this form will be used in the 
present review. 


Misprints, ete. On p. 58, “... the wall bench of 
Minoan-Mycenaean shrines was used in an offering 
stand in these Hellenic temples” should read “‘as” for 
the first “in”? The style is direct and simple; but on 
p. 60, sixth line, “On the other hand, it neither con- 
tradicts . . . should read the other hand, it does 
not contradict ....”” On p. 25, “The Agia Triadha 
sarcophagus, which probably dates at the end of 
M.M.II” was meant to read ‘tat the end of L.M.II,” 
but should probably read ‘in L.M.IIIa’: the most 
recent discussion is that of J. D. S. Pendlebury, The 
Archaeology of Crete 248-249—a 
Yavis missed, although in general his bibliography is 
good. On p. 144, second line from bottom, for “17--21” 


reference which 


read “17-22” and change later numbers; and on p. 77 
apparently “5-7” should read “5-10,” also “19-21” 
should read “17-22,” ete. The St. Louis University 
Press is to be commended for the useful size, non- 
curling covers, and for a binding that lets the pages 
lie open. 

The book is free of any list of addenda et corrigenda. 
Two previous treatments of Altars as a whole are cited 
on p. vi: the 1884 Berlin dissertation of A. de Molin, 
and the 1894 PWK article of 
studies were largely literary; Yavis’ book is almost 


Reisch. These older 


wholly archaeological, and is pioneer work. 
Scope and Treatment. A gratifying number of altars 
and related objects have survived from Greek lands: 
1The reviewer wishes to thank Professor Arthur Darby 
Nock for expert help. 
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in all, Yavis estimates the total at 900 (some 275 being 
Pre-Hellenic; these figures seem to be maxima), not 
including some hundreds of Helladic household hearths 
and refuse pits (§17), and also omitting an unspecified 
number of inscribed altars, which are reserved for 
later study (page v, note 1). The omission of some list 
of these latter, whether caused by unavailability of 
data or some other reason, is probably to be regretted 
—the inscriptions have names of deities, and are more 
or less datable—but at least a few inscribed altars are 
included. 

Inscriptions in general seem to have caused hesita- 
tion. Thus, for example, one of the altars which in all 
Athens is best preserved, best dated, and most 
accurately located as to its original site is the late 
third century B.c. monolithic altar of Aphrodite 
Hegemone and the Charites: 7G, IT*, 2798. Yavis (p. 
178, no. 2) gives the number in the old Corpus, not 
in the Editio Minor; no date; “the body of the altar 
evidently monolithic’ (my italics; it is entirely a 
monolith). Add that the uneven spacing of the letters 
shown in IG, IT?, 2798 is false; they are evenly spaced, 
and the piece as a whole is handsome, despite its date. 
The year may be 200/199 B.c. (W. K. Pritchett —B. 
I). Meritt, Chronology, p. xxvi). To the references add 
W.S. Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens 212 (missing also in 
1G, If); H. A. Thompson, Hesperia 6 (1937) 5.A 
good photograph would be welcome in some future 
edition of Gk. Altars. 

Yavis’ treatment of this altar, though not typical of 
his book as a whole, suggests that he has not had— 
deplorably though it would have retarded the work — 
the opportunity to study altars in Greece. His book 
does not contain many unpublished objects; and all 
but a very few of the illustrations are reproduced from 
publications. Nevertheless there is a strong presump- 
tion that no type of altar is omitted. Altars shown on 
vases and reliefs are noted and figured. Peripheral 
objects, such as oriental altars and the like, are 
omitted, properly in a book of this size. 

Individual objects had to be treated briefly, of 
course, yet the author’s concision of statement has 
enabled him to give most of the essentials, and his good 
sense prevented his bogging down in a too Germanic 
form of corpus. Taking the book as a whole, I should 
guess that despite whatever defects criticism may 
eventually expose, the positive contributions will al- 
ways be considered to outweigh the defects over- 
whelmingly. As the author’s first book, it is a signal 
achievement, reflecting credit on all who have had to 
do with it, not least his teacher D. M. Robinson, to 
whom it is dedicated. 

All of the above should be borne in mind when it is 
said that questions can be raised. The book is good 
enough to deserve searching criticism; it is not the 
hook but the review which, by trying to indicate 


weaknesses rather than by prolonging (unprofitable) 
praise, may appear to be ill-proportioned. Moreover 
Yavis himself provides, in his candor, many of the 
facts needed for critical scrutiny. 

Terms. Anyone who tries to deal in exact terms with 
the actualities of Greek cult soon finds that English 
usage, and probably the usage of all other modern 
languages, or of ancient languages used in modern 
times, is loose. It is greatly to the credit of Yavis that 
he understood this and attempted to invent and to 
define a terminology. With much of what he has put 
down, scholars will probably agree; but more can be 
done. The terms sacrifice and sacrificial apparently 
denote in Gk. Altars primarily, sometimes exclusively, 
flesh; and an “altar” is that whereon “‘flesh offerings 
for the gods were burned” (p. 54)—though (incon- 
sistently 7) it could receive fruit (pp. 25, 54-55). 
Offering and offertory are not distinguished explicitly, 
in fact are not defined; on p. 54 “offering” is used as 
a term which includes “flesh sacrifices.” Similarly 
sacrificial and ceremonial are sometimes contrasted, 
but in Chapter I especially the author should have 
asked himself what criteria are involved (a) for us, 
particularly as we study the ancient Cretans without 
knowing even one relevant word of their language; 
and (b) for the Cretans themselves. Similarly with the 
“feast” on the Agia Triadha sarcophagus, which is 
not (?) a “sacrifice” (p. 25). As used by Yavis, “‘cere- 
monial” sometimes appears to mean “public” or 
“non-private”; or “non-cult,”” which is quite different 
(pp. 87, 95-96, 42). “Ritual” and “religious” are 
terms heavy with later and possibly misleading con- 
notations. It would have been better to use “cult”’ in 
most of the places in question. On p. 82, where we 


have both “culthouse” and “cult house’ (prefer 
“cult-house” if any 7), the more neutral “cult build- 
ing” would seem better. ““Autochthonous” is promi- 
nent in chapter headings as the synonym for “Pre- 
Hellenic”; the antonym also, as ““non-autochthonous”’; 
but the impulse to find neutral terms is praiseworthy, 
and the task in this field is often annoyingly difficult. 
““Masoned” is a useful and a correct term; so is 
“‘ashlars.”” Some few (ancient) Greek terms are dis- 
cussed on p. 54, n. 1 and pp. 92-95. 

General Conclusions. From the Preface, pages v—vi: 
“Two general conclusions pertaining to the history of 
Greek religion are reached: (a) {1} Burnt flesh sacrifices 
were not a normal part of Minoan-Mycenaean re- 
ligion, and [2] special structures for sacrificial pur- 
poses did not exist in the Minoan-Mycenaean religious 
apparatus. (b) [3] The chief types of Hellenic altars 
are not derived from any kind of Minoan-Mycenaean 
ritual apparatus; [4] the altars of the Hellenes were 
imported by the Dorian tribes, which, therefore, [5] 


must also have been responsible for introducing the 
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concept and practice of burnt flesh sacrifices (§§21, 
29, 31, 43).” 

If true, this is a major contribution, adding to the 
book’s prime usefulness as a catalogue raisonnée—and 
not affecting its value as a catalogue—a secondary 
importance as the statement of an historical thesis. 
Although in (a) and (b) there are really five proposi- 
tions [my bracketed numbers], the five are interde- 
pendent, and ¢an be spoken of as one thesis. The 
thesis is elaborated and defended frequently in the 
first hundred pages. It is quite new; the author is 
candid, making no boast or apology. 

Space prevents a full consideration, but a comment 
on each proposition can be made. [1] Apart from some 
actual contrary remains which are limited in extent 
and are dismissed, there is the undeniable scene of the 
slaughter, though not the roasting, of an ox on the 
Agia Triadha sarcophagus.? [2] This same ox lies on a 
table which is undoubtedly wooden; the author here 
makes too little allowance for such perishable articles 
of cult apparatus (cf. however, on offering tables, p. 
75). [3] Hellenic “altars” are said to appear, somewhat 
abruptly, in the tenth century. They are such utterly 
simple objects that to deny (or to affirm) their descent 
from e.g. the Minoan “wall bench,” or to speak of the 
absence of an evolution in the direction of burnt flesh 
sacrifices, is hazardous. [4] If, like iron, the fibula, geo- 
metric designs, and/or cremation, altars also appeared 
(i.e. the 
people who were divided into the phylai Hylleis, 
Dymanes, and Pamphyloi; and who may well have 
introduced the Doric dialect), then what is established 
is a coincidence and a probability, nothing more. [5] 


at about the same time as the “Dorians”’ 


Furthermore, the first ‘‘altars’’ appear approximately 
simultaneously among Dorian and Ionian peoples —if 
the datings are at all accurate. 

The effect of Yavis’ position, as he correctly sees, is 
to render the first of his four chapters, the one on the 
Pre-Hellenic Period, largely a clearing of the ground. 
Cyprus is treated semi-independently, fairly fully, and 
(I cannot judge) apparently very well (§§22-29, 37- 
42). The links in the development of cult “‘apparatus”’ 
between the Pre-Hellenic and the Hellenic periods 
were on the whole few and minor. Some of this I shall 
hope to discuss elsewhere; but at the present writing, I 
venture to guess that the thesis of Yavis, at the very 
least, amounts to the discovery of an almost complete 
absence from Minoan-Mycenaean sites of permanent 
altars for roasting. This in itself is important. It should 
be related to the well-known absence of even moder- 
ately large temples, or moderately large cult rooms or 


2 Elsewhere I shall hope to propose a partially novel inter- 
pretation of these paintings. The tradition may or may not 
have been unbroken or modified, but the essentials of a 
Greek sacrificial banquet are, I think, indicated. 
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buildings, in the Minoan-Mycenaean period (on cult 
vs. profane buildings, Gk. Altars, 58, n. 8, which is 
perhaps over-confident). Datings are somewhat bold, 
and the authorities cited on the problem of the first 
arrival of the Greeks, p. 89, n. 3, do not include some 
major items. 


Classical Altars. The “Geometric and Archaic 
Period” (i.e. ca. 1000-480 B.c. [Chronological 
Note,” §$90]) occupies Ch. IT (“autochthonous”; pp. 


54-86) and Ch. III (“non-autochthonous”’; pp. 87 
139). After ca. 480 B.c. the types, interestingly, “show 
only slight variation throughout” the remainder of 
classical antiquity (p. 140), which therefore is treated 
in a single, the final, chapter (IV; pp. 140-227). This 
includes the largest altars of all, “Colossal” (§74). 
Yavis attempts a new reconstruction of the Ash Altar 
of Zeus at Olympia (pp. 210-213) with drawings (figs. 
53-54); it looks reasonable, allowing for a diminution 
by 25° of Pausanias’ (probably faulty) figure for the 
height. Many incidental and peripheral objects are 
listed. Offering tables receive four pages (75-77, 224 
226); their “religious significance is practically the 
same” as that of altars—and so on (p. 224, n. 41); A. 
B. Cook is cited. I shall hope at least to enlarge the 
number of known cult tables, and am indebted to 
Yavis for some specimens not in my catalogue. 

Future Editions. A good book makes the reader want 
more. Thus it would help, at least for some types, to 
have a set of drawings showing examples of all the 25- 
or-so types together at once, grouped into their eight 
classes (p. 55). The basis for the types is “structural 
form” (p. 55), and in a few cases questions arise as to 
whether the criteria selected for making distinctions 
are the essential criteria. The grand distinction, 
though not strictly observed in antiquity, was between 
“Olympic” and “chthonic” altars (pp. 91-95). Beyond 
that, and apart from such quite different articles of 
cult apparatus as cult tables, ete., too few readily in- 
telligible functional distinctions among altars seem 
possible. Apparently it was for this reason that Yavis 
resorted, or was driven, to “structural form,” but his 
proposed discussion of the ritual function of the 
various types of altars (p. 93, n. 9), which will be wel- 
come in any case, may remove these misgivings. 

A feature easier to supply might be a consideration 
of places (if any) where altars ought to be but where 
fact 
‘restored.” This may 


none has been found—either where in none 


existed, or where one should be ‘ 
lie outside the proper limits of the book. 

Properly, Yavis has arranged altars by periods. It 
might be interesting, and again easy, for Yavis or 
someone to give us an up-to-date collection or two of 
the altars on a given site: the altars of Athens, per- 
haps, or of some more nearly typical Greek city (if 
anywhere such material exists). Thus long since E. 
Curtius collected “Die Altiire von Olympia” in the 
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Abhandlungen der Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Berlin (Phil.-Hist. K].), 1881, vii, pp. 1-43 and pls. 
1-11. K. Wernicke wrote under the same title in JdJ 9 
(1894), 88-101 with plan; J. G. Frazer added some 
references in Pausanias’s Description of Greece, UI 
(1913) 560; and L. Weniger studied “Die monatliche 
Opferung in Olympia” in Klio 9 (1909) 291-303 (with 
plan), and Klio 14 (1914/15) 398-446. 

The connection with Christian altars, finally, ap- 
pears to be a subject open to new exploration, now that 
Yavis has given us one book worthy of being set beside 
the great body of writings on Christian altars (sum- 
mary and references in F. Cabrol, Dictionnaire 
d’archéologie chrétienne, I, 2 [1907], cols. 3155-3189, 
sv. “Autel,” by H. Leclerq). 


HarVARD UNIVERSITY STERLING Dow 


Griechische Plastik I, Die grossen Bildhauer des 
archaischen Athen, by Karl Schefold. Sammlung 
Birkhiiuser, no. 16. Pp. 76, 52 pls. Verlag Birk- 
hiuser, Basel, 1949. 8.50 Swiss fres. 


This is the first volume on Greek sculpture in the 
Birkhauser series. The complex story of early Greek 
sculpture, from the ninth to the early fifth century 
B.c., in the round and in relief, is told in a concise text 
with over 100 illustrations. Though the arrangement 
is chronological the interest is made to center around a 
few outstanding sculptors—the Dipylon Master, the 
Master of the Calfbearer, the Master of the (Rampin) 
horsemen group (tentatively equated with Phaidimos), 
Tektaios and Angelion, Endoios, the Rayet Master, 
and Antenor. It is a novel and stimulating approach, 
but of course in the present state of our knowledge 
somewhat speculative. 

The text, like all Dr. Schefold’s writings, makes 
lively and interesting reading, just what is needed in a 
popular book. It was written during the war and 
completed in 1945; so recent research could not be 
embodied and the dates assigned to some of the sculp- 
tures are, therefore, out of line. 

We look forward to the future instalments in this 
series which, it is promised, will bring illustrations of 
“all historically important Greek sculptures.” 

MerropouitaNn Museum or Art 

GiseLa M. A. RicuTEer 


Das Menschenbild der griechischen Plastik, Pots- 
damer Vortriige II, by Bernhard Schweitzer. 
Third, revised edition. Pp. 33, figs. 14. Eduard 
Stichnote, Potsdam, 1948.'D.M. 4.20. 


This is a revised edition of a lecture originally pub- 
lished in 1944. The theme is the nude male statue of 
the Greeks—its meaning and its evolution. The con- 
trast between our conception of art and that of the 
Greeks is first analyzed, and the universality of the 
early Greek creations is brought out —their detached, 


classless character, their religious import, their per- 
fection of form (“Nicht Nachbilder waren die griech- 
ischen Statuen, sie wurden Vorbilder’’). Then comes a 
short account of the gradual transformation of the 
early figures into the later, more restless ones, that is, 
of the archaic kouroi (Kleobis, Tenea, Anavysos, 
Akropolis 698) and Polykleitos’ Doryphoros into the 
Scopaic Herakles and Lysippos’ Apoxyomenos. 

There is nothing particularly new in this presenta- 
tion, of course, but the familiar subject is treated with 
unusual insight. The language is somewhat abstract 
and involved, but the ideas are lucid and show a deep 
understanding of Greek versus modern conceptions. 

The illustrations are well chosen, but not partic- 
ularly well reproduced. The Lansdowne Herakles, fig. 
10, is, by the way, not in the Metropolitan Museum, 
but, as far as I know, still in the possession of the 
Marquis of Lansdowne. 

METROPOLITAN Museum OF ART 

GiseLa M. A. 


Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture by Charles Selt- 
man. Pp. 128, illustrated. Faber and Faber, Ltd. 
London. 1949. 21 shillings. 


It would be interesting to have a review of this 
book by one who had never before encountered 
ancient coins. One cannot doubt that it would be an 
exciting experience to be introduced to numismatics 
through the pages of Charles Seltman’s publication. 

The volume is admirably conceived and executed, 
both format and photography are excellent. Fifty-five 
coins have been selected for illustration, and the en- 
largements of them—averaging three to four diame- 
ters—bring out clearly the quality and workmanship 
of the originals. Happily each coin is reproduced 
actual size in close combination with its enlargement. 
The text is free from confusing technicalities and in- 
teresting in its liberal use of historical and literary 
material. As an attempt to present numismatics to the 
general public and acquaint the layman with outstand- 
ing examples of Greek die engraving the book de- 
serves warm praise and a wide circulation. 

In an introductory essay the author discusses the 
origin of coinage, the work of individual engravers and 
the manner in which numismatic styles and traditions 
spread over the Greek world. The coins are presented 
in roughly chronological arrangement, from the early 
Ionian electrum to fourth century issues of Cyzicus 
and Clazomenae. For the most part they are the 
signed products of known artists. It is natural that 
Magna Graecia and Sicily should receive particular 
attention, but there is a sufficient selection from other 
mints to give the reader a general picture of the 
variety and artistic merit of Greek coinage during the 
three centuries preceding Alexander. 

While realizing that the book is not intended as a 
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author occasionally loses sight of reality in his effort 


technical treatise, one feels nevertheless that 


to capture the popular fancy. Surely few archaeolo- 
gists would agree that in the ancient Greek world 
“Sculpture in stone or marble was a minor art, a craft 
given into the hands of artisans’; few numismatists 
would now seriously link the Pythagorean doctrine 
of the “duality of opposites” with the incuse coinage 
of South Italy. The theory is an intriguing one but it 
fails to take into account that the earliest incuse 
pieces (of which the Metapontum issue illustrated on 
page 34 is not one; see S. P. Noe, “The Coinage of 
NNM_ 82) 
minted some years before Pythagoras left Samos for 
Italy. 

A primary objective of a book like this must be to 


Metapontum,” were almost certainly 


stimulate the reader to further numismatic study. 
The inclusion somewhere in the publication of a refer- 
ence to [Historia Numorum and other standard coin 
compilations would provide guidance. For all except 
those thoroughly versed in ancient geography, a map 
of the Mediterranean world showing the location of the 
relevant mints would be both interesting and helpful. 
AMERICAN NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 
THOMPSON 


Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum, Belgium, Fascicule 
3: Bruxelles, Musées Royaux d’art et d’histoire 
(Cinquantenaire), Fascicule 3, by F. Mayence and 
V’. Verhoogen. Pp. 98, pls. 55. Brussels, 1949. 


With this fascicule, the authors have brought to 
completion the publication of the collection under 
their charge. Since the most important works have 
been included in the two earlier sections, the plates of 
this fascicule, with their many small vases and frag- 
ments, are less exciting than those of its predecessors. 
Some of the vases, also, are reproduced on such a small 
scale that they are hard to study, although this diffi- 
culty is largely compensated for by the very complete 
descriptions and the presentation of details from some 
of the more important examples. 

Although the fascicule contains few well-known 
works, such as the Clazomenian fragment with Achilles 
dragging the body of Hector and the Laconian kylix 
with a banquet scene (pl. 106), the black-figured 
skyphos by the Theseus Painter with young men 
playing ephedrismos (pl. 119), and the small Attic 
krater with Perseus and the Gorgons in stamped relief 
(pl. 136), the range of styles represented is wide. No 
less than thirty-six classes are represented, ranging 
from Egypt to Etruria, and most of the material has 
not been published before. 

Two unusual features are a three-page history of the 
collection, with an interesting account of M. de 
Meester de Ravestein, whose gift of his collection in 
1874 marked the greatest single accession, and gen- 
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erous appreciation of the later services of Franz 
Cumont and Jean de Not as conservateurs; and very 
complete indices for all three of the Belgian fascicules. 
These include a Concordance of inventory numbers 
with the group numberings and the plates, a General 
Index of subject matter, and indices of Shapes, In- 
scriptions, Names of artists, and Collections of which 
the vases at some time formed a part. The value of 
such completeness will be recognized by every scholar 
who has occasion to use the CV A. 
Museum oF Fine Arts, Boston 
GrorGE H. 

Tanagrafiguren. hellenisti- 
Kunst 


Fiinfzehntes Ergiinzungsheft 


Untersuchungen zur 


schen und Geschichte, by Gerhard 


Kleiner. 


buchs 


Jahr- 
Archiiologischen Instituts, 
pp. xi and 324, pls. 60. Walter de Gruyter and Co., 
Berlin, 1942. 


des 


des Deutschen 


Tanagrafiguren, though nearly eight years old, is 
only now reaching the book stores of this country. It 
has been scarce for so long that it runs the danger of 
being overlooked. Since, however, it is a work that 
should be consulted by every scholar in the Hellenistic 
field, its importance would seem to justify a lengthy 
review.* 

The author worked more than ten years trying to 
see at first-hand most of the material with which he 
was dealing. As he himself says, first-hand acquaint- 
ance with terracottas is essential to their understand- 
ing. He was not able to reach the Rhodian, American, 
or Russian material. He has been able, nevertheless, 
to write an ambitious book. It is the first comprehen- 
sive study of a class of Hellenistic figurines that has 
been undertaken according to modern methods by a 
specialist. Kleiner’s technical knowledge and learning 
are commendable. He has put the full force of a high 
vitality to doing a thorough job. The plates, mostly 
from his own photographs, set a high standard for 
sound archaeological photography in contrast with the 
showier types of illustrations of figurines that have 
recently appeared in popular books. In reproducing so 
many of the figurines with which he deals, and partic- 
ularly in showing them from different angles, he has 
done the reader a great service. 

One might, however, question the judgment which 
chose for study the most difficult of all coroplastic 


* Mrs. Thompson’s review was written when only four 
copies of the work (two of which were defective) were known 
to be on this continent, and there seemed to be a possibility 
that the book might not become generally available. The re- 
view is now printed in substantially its original form because 
of its value for the study of the subject. For a further discus- 
sion of the book in reference to specific problems, see above. 
371-385. — Eprtor. 
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fields, namely the Tanagra statuettes. Since the 
graves in which these figures were found were either 
illicitly or incompetently dug, no data concerning 
their excavation have been preserved. It is to be hoped 
that Kleiner may some day excavate the town of 
Tanagra itself and be in a position to contribute a full 
and sound picture of this amazing craft against its 
social setting. But in default of evidence from the 
material itself, Kleiner has been driven to use com- 
parative evidence from other sites. Thus, although 
he has worked all material for all it is worth, his book 
inevitably rests less on factual evidence than on con- 
jecture. It is to be regretted that this energy should 
have been spent on the least well documented class 
of figurines while so many fine sets of terracottas from 
German excavations (particularly from the Athenian 
Kerameikos) lie still unpublished. 

The author states emphatically that his study of 
Tanagras is not merely a piece of technical research, 
but an investigation into Hellenistic art and history. 
He wishes to evaluate these darlings of the amateur 
and to place them in proper relation to the complicated 
history of their time. He concentrates not so much on 
the figure of baked clay as on that Greek concept, 
Type, which is exemplified by them. He shows that 
Type is not created by cleaving to an outward form 
so much as by having a deep inner feeling for the 
underlying idea. Tanagras, which contrive infinite 
variety within that single concept, the draped female 
figure, are eminently susceptible to philosophic ana- 
lysis. They partake of both the classic and the Hellen- 
istic spirit. They show the shift from interest in form 
to preoccupation with appearance. They embody a 
taste for simplicity that often betrays an inner ten- 
sion. Thus they exerted a peculiar charm for the con- 
noisseur of the late nineteenth century when harmony, 
grace, and simplicity were adored amid growing inner 
tensions. 

After stating his point of view, the author takes up 
the evidence for the dating and distribution of Tanagra 
types. Starting with a brief analysis of the figurines 
from Olynthos, which are all definitely of pre-Tanagra 
style, he concludes that the proper Tanagras must be- 
gin some time after 348 B.c. By examining dated 
marble reliefs and by considering the first types that 
occur in the cemeteries of Alexandria, he decides that 
the Tanagra series begins c. 340-330 B.c. By such de- 
tails as the appearance of the ““Melonenfrisur,” which 
he assigns to the last quarter of the fourth century 
B.c., by noting the style of two figurines found in a 
grave in South Russia which was dated by a coin to 
the third quarter of the third century, and by checking 
against the style of the faience jugs inscribed with the 
names of the Ptolemies, he traces the development 
of the Tanagra style down to its end on the Greek 
mainland at the close of the third century B.c. He also 


traces the story of the dispersal of Tanagra types to 
South Italy, Sicily, the Near East, Pontos, and Egypt. 
This account is closely related to the movement of 
colonists during that period. 

The second section deals with the chief sites where 
Tanagras were found. Kleiner examines in extreme 
detail the history of the four Hellenistic cemeteries 
of Alexandria. Chatby, contrary to Breccia’s opinion, 
he places almost entirely in the third century, allowing 
only a very few graves to belong to the period im- 
mediately after the founding of Alexandria. Adriani, 
on other grounds, had reached the same conclusions. 
Hadra, beginning a little later, may run down as late 
as 168 B.c. The evidence of the other cemeteries adds 
little to these results. The close resemblance between 
certain figurines found at Chatby and at Tanagra it- 
self supports the theory, already put forward by 
Kretschmer and Wolters, that refugees from Thebes, 
when it was destroyed in 335 B.c., fled to Alexandria, 
bringing with them their dialect, customs, and tech- 
niques in pottery and coroplastic arts. From the fact 
that it is the earliest types in Chatby that are closest 
to those from Tanagra, Kleiner concludes that the 
refugees must have returned to Boeotia when they 
were allowed to come back in 316 B.c. The Alexan- 
drians then continued, somewhat less brilliantly, the 
Tanagra tradition. The stylistic development of the 
Alexandrian Tanagras is discussed at great length. 
Sometimes the shades of difference seem almost too 
fine to be credible. All the evidence and all the 
stylistic sequence is then summarized in a section on 
Alexandrian art. The Egyptianizing elements that be- 
gan to make their mark by the close of the third cen- 
tury are also treated. 

Thence Kleiner carries the story across to Asia 
Minor. When Alexandria under the alien influence of 
Egypt wearied of Tanagras, Asia Minor, with its roots 
in the tradition of Old Greece, carried on the old types, 
but with a new spirit. The history of the rich cities of 
the eastern Greek world is closely examined, partic- 
ularly that of Pergamon and of Smyrna. Again evi- 
dence is found to show that a group of Thebans 
might have come across to Aeolis. The site of Myrina, 
its neighborhood, its cemeteries, and the artistic signif- 
icance of Tanagras from Myrina are treated in ex- 
treme detail. It is clear that two different styles co- 
existed at Myrina. That which imitates the major 
sculpture of the day obviously derives from Pergamon 
and follows the Pergamene development. Although 
this style is not related to that of the Tanagras, it is 
nevertheless given full analysis. The Tanagra tradition 
itself is followed through the gradual decay of original 
types to variants, revivals, and copies down tothe 
first century after Christ. Kleiner also attempts to 
evaluate the Tanagra influence in other sites of the 
coastland, such as Notion, Kyme, Priene, but the lack 
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of many systematic excavations in Asia Minor makes 
his task very difficult. 

After circumventing the epicentre of interest all 
this time, Kleiner finally attacks directly the subject 
of figurines from Tanagra. Without any grave-groups, 
without even positive authenticity for many examples, 
he is left to rely upon stylistic analysis, a treacherous 
pastime in which he tends to overindulge. To indicate 
what he believes to be the course of development at 
Tanagra, he selects certain well-known types, such as 
the Lateran Sophokles type, which he traces with in- 
finite detail through its life history. Typology is a neg- 
lected field in the study of terracottas; no exhaustive 
study has been made since Winter completed his 
Typenkatalog in 1903. Undertaken in much the same 
manner as a modern numismatic research into die 
sequences, it could shed much light upon the con- 
temporary arts. Kleiner is therefore initiating a 
valuable study, which, however, will reach its richest 
results only when based upon a sound chronological 
framework. Although his series yields considerable 
interest, the reader gets the impression that Kleiner 
is not so much absorbed by the wealth of interesting 
detail which each series produces as by the way in 
which each type, like a good soldier, follows the course 
laid down for it. Without much extraneous evidence 
to act as a check, this course must remain a feat in 
aesthetics rather than an historical study. 

A good summary of the Tanagra style with type il- 
lustrations is found on p. 104. In outline the history 
runs as follows: The third quarter of the fourth cen- 
tury is a time of simple balanced composition and 
soundly classical feeling for the structure of the body, 
which the drapery merely intensifies. By the last 
quarter of the century, the pose is taking on a slight 
straddle, which is the only Lysippan influence visible. 
In the first quarter of the third century, mass in- 
creases, showing angular construction, both in outline 
and on the surface. In the second quarter of that cen- 
tury, the pose becomes looser and more relaxed, while 
the body and the drapery are intensified in energy and 
in contrast with each other. Then in the third quarter 
of the century, this inner tension declares itself in the 
open opposition of body to drapery, which seem 
locked into conflict within a block. By the close of the 
century, the conflict exhausts itself. Energy then flies 
from mass toward the “centrifugal” solution of the 
second century style. This is a fascinating path to 
follow, but the sceptical reader keeps wondering how 
his guide ever found his way and by what sign-posts. 

After having demonstrated the course followed by 
Hellenistic terracottas, the author begins yet once 
more upon his journey, this time as related to the 
major arts. He deals not only with the general history, 
but again with details, such as certain mannerisms of 
style in sculpture, as transparent upper drapery, the 
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effect of weight in folds, dragging drapery, and other 
intricate elements of late Hellenistic treatment. He 
also includes a discussion of seated figures and reliefs, 
in view of their influence on the standing types. De- 
spite the rich rewards scattered by the wayside, this 
journey, so often repeated, becomes wearisome. 

Nor, even after 200 pages, is the journey yet over. 
The third large section of the book deals with the 
figurines from Myrina of the high and late Hellenistic 
periods. Those of Priene are also discussed at length. 
Then the results are correiated with the history of 
the sculpture of the period and the further dispersal 
of these types and styles is discussed. Many matters 
of interest are taken up, such as the evidence for the 
shops of coroplasts, the fashions, the problem of copies, 
revivals of old styles, and the other schools of coro- 
plastic art in Smyrna, Tarsos, Amisos, and South 
Russia. By this time the author has journeyed far 
from his theme. It might have been wiser to have left 
this whole section for another book. 

It must befobvious even from a condensed survey 
that this ambitious book is fundamentally immature. 
It is not surprising that an energetic young student 
conceived it; it is only surprising that he finished it in 
The 


repetitious, and inconsistent with the theme as stated. 


its original form. organization is confused, 
The author retraces his arguments, wanders beyond 
his topic, and clouds the issue with too many abstract 
ideas. He disdains to follow chronological sequence, 
an approach which most readers will find very hard to 
bear. He buries much valuable information, even some 
original thought, in microscopic footnotes at the back 
of the book. Finally, he writes in an abstruse style 
that is, so far as I have heard, none too clear even to 
those who think in German; to an Anglo-Saxon, it is 
befuddling. It is to be hoped that in the future Kleiner 
will continue in the briefer, simpler style that he uses 
in the recent number of the Berlin Winckelmannspro- 
gramm. 

If the manner of Tanagrafiguren seems reprehensible 
to the reader, the matter in general cannot be so 
criticized. Kleiner is accurate to a degree that is al- 
most unbelievable, considering the number of his 
references and the difficulties of reading proof under 
war conditions. Not only does he maintain a superb 
standard of accuracy himself, but he is able to catch 
others less meticulous. I must admit guilt in several 
places where he touches upon my own thesis, “Terra- 
cottas from Myrina in the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston.” On p. 286, II B 4, note 7, Kleiner rightly 
indicates that no coins were found in the grave of 
which I was speaking on my p. 5, note 10. On p. 209 he 
rightly considers that my dating certain figurines in 
the second century after Christ needs more evidence. 
Justified also are his feelings that my interpretation of 
the relations between Alexandria and Pergamon was 


vas 
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hasty. He handles admirably his refutation of Knob- 
lauch’s theory (4A, 1939, p. 413) that figurines 
with hand-made backs are Athenian (Kleiner, pp. 
134 ff.). The hand-made backs are, as Kleiner says, 
merely a short-cut in manufacture, which occurs usu- 
ally before the period of Tanagras, though they con- 
tinue later on small pieces. They are certainly not an 
earmark of locale. 

In return, I should like to protest certain of Kleiner’s 
remarks. It will soon be possible to show, in my forth- 
coming publication of the Agora terracottas of the 
Hellenistic period, that Tanagras were made at Athens 
and that they are of such types and styles as to em- 
phasize Kleiner's observations concerning the close 
relations between Athens and Tanagra (p. 131 f.). From 
this Athenian evidence, his dating of certain coiffures, 
of “transparent drapery,” of the metallic style in 
terracottas and of many other matters, may have to 
be revised. I trust also that my article on d0Tpax.va 
topevtwata in Hesperia, Supplement, 8 (1949) 365 ff. 
may have disabused Kleiner of the, to me entirely un- 
tenable, idea that this term refers to terracotta 
figurines. Most important of all, the excavators of 
Samothrace have reported in their preliminary ac- 
counts that they have both ceramic and architectural 
evidence to show that the ““New Temple” gable sculp- 
ture must date in the middle of the second century 
B.c. (AJA 54 [1950] 129; Hesperia 19 [1950] 5) and 
not in the mid third, as Kleiner, in a long and per- 
suasive analysis, has put them. 

Although obviously a chronology based on stylistic 
analysis inevitably must suffer some correction as new 
evidence appears, Kleiner’s is actually often supported 
by the results of recent excavation. It is only fair to 
indicate these instances. Miss Goldman’s report on 
the graves of Halae in Hesperia, 11 (1942) 407, gives 
in her Group H, 335-280 b.c., the first Tanagras from 
that site. This accords with Kleiner’s dating of the 
beginning of the class in 340-330 B.c. Moreover, the 
types are the earliest of those that appear at Chatby. 
This dating is also corroborated by the contents of a 
coroplast’s shop in the Agora, which was accompanied 
by pottery, lamps and coins sufficient to place it defi- 
nitely in the late fourth century. Likewise evidence 
from the Agora shows clearly that Kleiner is right in 
supporting Kinch against Blinkenberg in dating a vo- 
tive deposit in Lindos before 300 B.c. (Kleiner, 93). 
Moreover, the contents of a grave in the Delta, now in 
the Alaard Pierson Museum in Amsterdam, supports 
Kleiner’s contention that the draped female figure 
from the chamber tomb in Eretria fits best into the sec- 
ond quarter of the third century (pp. 19 ff.). This Delta 
grave contained pottery which was dated by Beazley 
as just after 300. The draped figure from the Delta 
tomb is just a stage earlier than that from the Eretrian 
(Rostovtzeff, Soc. and Econ. Hist. of the Hellen. World, 


I, p. 162, pl. xx). The little flying Erotes which were 
also found in the Eretrian tomb are assigned by 
Kleiner to another burial in the third quarter of that 
century. Again, Erotes from the Agora of slightly 
earlier and slightly later deposits tend to support this 
theory. 

Although Kleiner has worked out the general de- 
velopment of Tanagra types, he cannot be expected to 
know the story in all the centres of Greece. This is 
particularly true of a great city like Corinth whose ex- 
cavated figurines are at the moment in press. It would 
seem wiser to await publication before attempting to 
understand the character of terracottas from these 
various unpublished sites. The handsome figurines 
which have been attributed to important centres by 
dealers or curators are usually without reliable pedi- 
gree. In many cases, however, Kleiner, like so many 
museum archaeologists, has treated museum pieces 
with as much respect as authenticated material. Until 
scholars learn to differentiate sharply between evi- 
dence based on excavated terracottas and that drawn 
from dubious material, the science can never be re- 
garded seriously by historians. 

Let us, for example, examine in detail one of 
Kleiner’s discussions of a museum piece. Take a well- 
known figurine, the Girl with the Duck, of the Berlin 
Collection (recently reproduced in Schneider-Lengyel, 
Gr. Terrakotten, pl. 72, Kleiner, 168 ff.). We need not, I 
think, doubt the authenticity of this handsome piece; 
its ascription to Corinth, however, is by no means 
proved. It is, rather, Kleiner’s dating and his ideas of 
its stylistic affinities that I find impossible to accept. 
He relates the rhythm of this figure to that of the 
Maid of Antium, but dates it somewhat earlier than 
the marble, namely, in the middle of the third century. 
He also mentions the coiffure as evidence, but this 
coiffure is scarcely the normal ‘“‘Melonenfrisur” which 
he cites as a parallel. It is, rather, composed of twisted 
rolls of hair, bound by a double fillet that is tied round 
the head under the rolls and visible only on top of the 
head. It seems to be a precursor of the typical “‘Melon- 
enfrisur.”” Other elements in the costume also argue 
a much earlier date than that suggested by Kleiner. 
These are the triangular fold of the himation which is 
turned over at the waist and the “sleeves,” both of 
which occur on the Mantinea Basis and on sculpture 
related to it. Actually, not one example of either of 
these fashions occurs among Kleiner’s plates nor in 
the Myrina publication. They must therefore have 
died out by the Hellenistic period. But taking the 
figure as a whole and considering with it others that 
certainly appear to come from one shop (another in 
Berlin, one in Copenhagen and one in Amsterdam), 
the style seems, to me at least, consistently and 
clearly of the latter half of the fourth century, which 


is where Winter dated it. The proportions, the simple 
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frontal pose, the harmonious flow of the folds of 
drapery all contrast sharply with the incipient torsion, 
the broken lines and surfaces which characterize the 
Maid of Antium. It is, in fact, far nearer the group 
shown on Kleiner’s pl. 37 ¢ (admittedly of the fourth 
century) than the slighter, slimmer-waisted, small- 
featured damsels of his pl. 28. If we agree, as Iam con- 
tent to do, that the Eretrian lady dates in the second 
quarter of the third century, then it seems impossible 
to place the Girl with the Duck even later. On the 
Eretrian lady the pose is less frontal and the great roll 
of drapery around the waist, which we see just be- 
ginning on the figure from the Delta, is hard and em- 
phatic. This is entirely different from the treatment 
on the Berlin Girl. Likewise, on the third century 
figures the various areas are contrasted with one 
another by contrasting types of folds, whereas on the 
Girl with the Duck, a smooth homogeneity pervades 
the entire figure. My arguments and my stylistic 
criteria seem to me to build up a logical interpretation, 
just as Kleiner’s undoubtedly do to him. But does not 
such a difference of opinion that results in a discrep- 
ancy of nearly one hundred years mean simply that 
we do not know, that we should not try such dating 
until we have more solid evidence ? 

It must be admitted that Kleiner never intended his 
book to be a chronological study. He is primarily in- 
terested in the major problems of style and history. 
But it is difficult to see how he dares to build up many 
complicated arguments on a slender chronological 
framework. The reviewer would have appreciated at 
least a summary of technical detail, at least a chart 
as to the dating of individual pieces, and certainly a 
subject index, as well as the excellent indices pro- 
vided. 

There is little use in trying to evaluate Kleiner’s re- 
sults when he theorizes on the course of Hellenistic 
sculpture. He covers much interesting material: the 
origin of the Child-Eros type, the /Terculanenserinnen, 
the Pudicita, the Nike, children playing with animals, 
the Ephedrismos, the Muses, any type, in fact, that 
can be related to the minor arts. It is impossible to do 
justice to any of these discussions here. Each is an 
article in itself. 

Kleiner does not summarize his results, but he ap- 
pears to follow in general the path laid down by 
Krahmer in his fundamental study in the Rémische 
M ttteilungen for 1923-24 and by Horn in the Jahrbuch, 
Ergiinzungsheft 14. Kleiner characterizes the period 
just after the death of Alexander as a time of crisis 
and creative force, which is followed by a quiet half- 
century when these late classical ideas and types were 
being developed and consolidated. After the middle 
of the third century begins a new crisis when the 
genuinely Hellenistic creations first come into ex- 
istence. It is characteristic of Kleiner’s approach that 
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he does not see this crisis in terms of a change from the 
glyptic to the plastic point of view, as Carpenter, 
more concretely, regards its expression (MAAR 18 
[1941] pp. 75 ff.) but rather, philosophically, as mass 
turning into energy. Movement, says Kleiner, begins 
to make itself felt within mass; mass exerts a growing 
resistance. In the second century, the relation of mass 
to movement is reversed: mass must be increased to 
assert itself against movement. Kleiner is illuminating 
when he is differentiating between the torsion that 
was popular during the third century and the “‘centri- 
fugal force” that developed from it in the second cen- 
tury. Kleiner considers, and most archaeologists will 
agree, that it is toward the close of the third century 
B.c. When mass and energy are interlocked in a well- 
balanced opposition that the highest artistic excel- 
lence was achieved. (For an example, see above 371 

385.) He then traces the dissolution of those forces 
until clay, a medium ill-adapted to express violent 
motion, gradually loses its peculiar virtue and becomes 
merely a cheap substitute for bronze or marble. In the 
days of Pasiteles, who considered clay only as a 
(I have a somewhat different in- 
terpretation of that phrase in Hesperia, 8 [1939] 284 
ff.) “ist aus der Volkskunst eine Allerweltskunst ge- 
worden. Ihr Ende ist nahe”’ (p. 231). By the time of the 


‘“‘mater caelaturae”’ 


coroplast, Diphilos, in the early first century of our 
era, T'ype has become formula. Attributes so vary that 
any type can be used for any subject. Type thus loses 
authority and depends merely on how the spectator 
reads it. Thus that essentially Greek concept, Type, 
the Platonic eidos, loses its divinity and dies. 

Apart from the fundamental unsoundness of making 
such an ambitious study at this stage of our knowl- 
edge, Kleiner has performed a remarkable feat in 
gathering all this vast body of material about terra- 
cottas into one book. 

Princeton, N. J. Dorotuy Burr THompson 
Catalogue of Classical Bronze Sculpture in the 

Walters Art Gallery, by Dorothy Kent Hill. Pp. 

xxxvili +158. The Walters Art Balti- 

more, 1949. $6.75. 

The 


Discoveries and Recent Research without advancing 


Gallery, 


Introduction to this volume reviews Recent 


any particular theory concerning techniques, develop- 
ment, or the dating of bronze work. The techniques 
discussed begin with “hammered metal plates nailed 
to wooden cores” and range through solid casting, 
chryselephantine work, hollow casting in terms of the 
sand mold and the cire perdue process, all in the light 
of such authorities as Casson and Lamb, competent 
writers, especially for the early methods, as well as 
Lehmann-Hartleben, Kluge, Wace, Richter, Edgar, 
Roeder, Wolters, Neugebauer, and others. The author 
apparently favors the theory, put forth by Kluge and 
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Lehmann-Hartleben, dividing the history of cast 
bronze sculpture into three stages: first, the large solid 
cast identified with the work of Theodoros and 
Rhoikos of Samos; second, casting in sand, begun 
about 510 B.c.; and third, the cire perdue process, 
coming about the middle of the fifth century and per- 
haps discovered by Pheidias. Casting, Casson not- 
withstanding, goes back as far as the Minoans and 
early inhabitants of Italy. The pits found at Olympia 
and the molds of the Athenian Agora are taken into 
consideration; also much light is shed on the subject 
by the bronze statue found off Cape Artemisium, the 
Boy from the Bay of Marathon, the woman’s head 
from Perinthos, and other pieces of sculpture. Interest- 
ing comments are made on the tools of the sculptor 
and the mounting of statuettes. The difficulties that 
beset the student in this field because of the uncer- 
tainty in dating bronzes of the Hellenistic and Roman 
periods are discussed. 

The Jntreduction closes with certain information on 
the provenance of the Walters bronzes. The major 
part of the book is taken up with careful descriptions 
of these bronzes (including history, date, and identifi- 
cation), a list of works cited, a detailed index, and 
plates illustrating every bronze described. The col- 
lection is representative of every period of classical 
art, the majority deriving from the Graeco-Roman 
era. The repertoire includes deities such as Zeus, 
Athena, Aphrodite, Hermes, Dionysos, Herakles, 
Eros, and Harpocrates, easily recognized by their at- 
tributes; a number of satyrs, athletes, priests, 
maenads, and women; a few animals, one of which 
(No. 283) is very puzzling; a few portraits, including 
several possible Alexanders. 

I doubt whether anyone, would seriously question 
Miss Hill’s competence in the field of bronzes, and for 
this very reason some readers will, in spite of the un- 
settled nature of the field, look for a more positive ex- 
pression of opinion. Her cautious and at the same time 
painstaking treatment has left little room for criticism, 
except for extending or narrowing the range of prob- 
ability for certain identifications. The large statue 
found off Cape Artemisium is put down as “Poseidon 
or Zeus,”” Mylonas and his arguments notwithstanding 
(AJA 48 [1944] 143-160). The loss of the right arm of 
No. 24 makes it difficult to choose between the two 
deities, but the argument in favor of Poseidon might 
have been strengthened by a reference to a statement 
of Mylonas (loc. cit. 149): “In most cases the god is 
represented in the very act of hurling his thunderbolt; 
the Zeus of Berlin is one of the better known examples 
of this, the first type (fig. 4, 1)”; see also Gerda 
Bruns, Antike Bronzen (Berlin 1947), fig. 24 and G. W. 
Elderkin, AJA 44 (1940) 225-233. Is the head of 
No. 28 turned to the left? Is Hermes the only pos- 
sibility for No. 36? The reader misses, for the most 


part, parallels (e.g. No. 86) drawn from the other arts. 
No challenge is made to the excavators who “‘sug- 
gested” No. 106 “might represent’? Laberias Gallus. 
No. 107 is much more likely a Claudius than a 
Tiberius (cf. Hekler, Bildniskunst, 180b). No. 16 re- 
calls the so-called Alexander in the Capitoline Museum 
(Arndt-Bruckmann, pls. 186-7) and No. 177 is 
strongly reminiscent of Alexander, possibly a variation 
on the “Alexander with the Lance” of Lysippos. 

No. 102 is one of the most interesting pieces in the 
collection. The author, while calling it a Herakles, 
concludes (p. 50) that “since both the type and the 
surface condition are unusual, the authenticity is to be 
doubted.” The fact that the lion’s skin and the club 
are absent and, as the author points out (‘bid.), “both 
hands held attributes which were of light weight, as 
the curling fingers prove,” points to the Herakles- 
Omphale legend (cf. Naples Museum No. 299/6406). 
In the Naples group the hand holding the distaff is 
restored, although the restoration is a likely one, and 
the other hand holds the spindle and the thread 
wound around it; Omphale has relieved the hero of 
his lion’s skin and club. The position of the two arms 
and hands of No: 102 coincides with the description 
of Ovid (/er. 9.53). This comic episode, almost totally 
neglected by artists of the early periods, became very 
popular in Roman times. No. 278 is probably a pole- 
eat (Varro RR 3.11.3). 

The volume has a number of mistakes in printing, 
the most outstanding being the substitution of lambda 
for delta (1387-138), but there is only one incompre- 
hensible passage in the text (p. 29, No. 51). No men- 
tion is made of Gerda Bruns, Antike Bronzen (Berlin 
1947). The careful photography of the figures is a 
great asset to the book, making comparisons an 
agreeable task. This volume, a valuable contribution 
to the field of bronzes, is a tribute to the patience and 
scholarship of the author. 


UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER ELMER G. SuHR 


The Excavations at Dura-Europos, Final Report 
IV, Part 1, Fascicle 2, The Greek and Roman 
Pottery, by Dorothy Hannah Cox. Pp. 26, figs. 
95, pls. v. New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1949. $1.00. 


As Miss Cox observes in her introduction, the Hel- 
lenistic and Roman pottery of Dura is disappointing 
in quantity and quality; and the nature of the site — 
its lack of good stratification — provides little evidence 
for dating. The interest of the Dura pottery for the 
Greco-roman archaeologist lies perhaps more in the 
negative than in the positive evidence. The importa- 
tion of Attic black-glazed ware begins contemporane- 
ously with the founding of Dura, circa 300 B.c., and 
continues to the time of the Parthian conquest in 114 


B.c., though the second century imports are relatively 
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few. Imported “Pergamene” ware, which is now gen- 
erally considered to have been manufactured in the 
sastern appears during the 
second half of the second century B.c. (nos. 39-42, 46, 
48, 56, 57), but there is a marked absence of the later 
‘Hellenistic Pergamene” 


Mediterranean area, 


shapes, especially of the 
plates stamped with palmettes and Isis-crown pat- 
terns and of the flaring-walled cups which are com- 
mon at other sites (cf. Antioch-on-the-Orontes, vol. IV, 
pt. 1, pls. IV-V, nos. 126, 443-446, figs. 4-5). It is 
tempting to suggest that the Parthian domination of 
114 B.c. caused a significant decline in ceramic imports 
and so provides a terminus post quem for these two 
characteristic ‘Hellenistic Pergamene”’ shapes (the 
Hellenistic dating for the flaring-walled cups is sug- 
gested by the study of the ‘“‘Pergamene” ware from 
the Athenian Agora). In the first century after Christ 
so-called ““Roman Pergamene”’ ware appears (nos. 58 

60, 62-69), though not in great quantity, as the rarity 
of ‘““Pergamene” potters’ stamps would indicate (only 
three such stamps are reported at Dura). There is no 
evidence of importation of either western sigillata 
(Arretine and Gaulish wares) or of “Samian” ware. 
The total absence of these wares (at a time when 
limited ‘‘Pergamene” imports were being brought in 
from areas under Roman domination) is perhaps due 
to the difficulties of transport and gives added weight 
to the growing belief that ““Samian” ware was manu- 
factured in the Aegean area. Totally lacking at Dura, 
“Samian” is uncommon at Tarsus and Antioch, very 
common along thé west coast of Asia Minor, in main- 
land Greece and in South Russia. Following upon 
“‘Pergamene” ware, in the third century after Christ, 
there was some import to Dura of “Late Roman A” 
ware; and throughout the history of the city there 
were local imitations, in grey and red wares, of the 
various foreign imports. 

Miss Cox’s report is commendable for the brevity 
with which the individual shapes and wares are pre- 
sented. The organization of the material in the cata- 
logue is admirable and the incorporation of the profiles 
into the catalogue is an especially useful device, when, 
as here, the quantity of the material is limited. The 
typographical work is excellent; the omission of any 
scale for the plates, however, is to be deplored. 

In matters of detail I would make the following sug- 
gestions: no. 63 (p. 11), a ‘“‘Pergamene” bowl with 
almost vertical rim, rouletted on the exterior, is prob- 
ably not so early as the first century B.c. (cf. the 
“Roman Pergamene” plates in Antioch-on-the-Orontes, 
vol. IV, pt. 1, pl. rv, nos. 405-407); no. 132 (p. 23), a 
local red burnished plate of somewhat similar form, 
should probably also be brought down at least to the 
first century after Christ and the period of “Roman 
Pergamene” ware. The moulded rims of plates such as 
nos. 56 and 57 (p. 10) appear at other sites adorned 
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also with incised or stamped patterns on the horizontal 
surface; at least one of the Dura rims (no. 56, pl. 111) is 
shown to lack such patterns and Miss Cox informs me 
that this is true of all rims of this type at Dura. No. 61 
(p. 11), an unusually large bow] of imported red ware, 
is compared with a western sigillata bowl of Dragen- 
dorff’s Form 46 from Gellygaer in Wales; such a com- 
parison is somewhat misleading, for there is no evi- 
dence, so far as I am aware, of the importation to the 
‘ast of western sigillata of this shape, and the Dura 
vase differs in foot, lip, proportions and size from the 
cited Welsh specimen. 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA HeEnNry S. Roprnson 


The Excavations at Dura-Europos, Final Report 
IV, Part 4, Fascicle 1, Pierced Bronzes, 
Enameled Bronzes, and Fibulae, by Teresa G. 
Frisch and N. P. Toll. Pp. viii+69, pls. xv. 
New Haven, Yale University Press, 1949. $2.00. 
In this volume, the first publication of metal objects 

from Dura which has yet appeared, the amount of ma- 

terial treated is comparatively small (297 pieces in all) 
and the field covered is quite specialized. A fortunate 
feature of these Dura bronzes is the fact that, although 
most of them are “‘chance finds” and none was found 
in a closed deposit, the majority are quite closely dated 
by the beginning and end of the Roman occupation 

(165-256 a.p.). This is especially true in the case of 

the material in the first two chapters, where all the 

bronzes are definitely Roman. 

The first chapter is written by Teresa Frisch, who 
offers an informative discussion of the origin of the 
pierced bronzes—mostly horse-trappings and similar 
ornaments—and shows close parallels with Celtic 
bronzes. It is interesting to see that all the pierced 
bronzes must have been imported, and that similar 
bronzes appear at other Roman frontier posts, showing 
that these were objects belonging to the military, or at 
least imported by them, and having no reference to 
local material. Miss Frisch demonstrates convincingly 
that the bronzes must ultimately be traced to the far 
west, probably Gaul, where Celtic tradition was 
strong. Her discussions of the various decorative mo- 
tives do more than justice to the material. 

In the second chapter N. P. Toll discusses the 
enameled bronzes. These are sixteen small lockets of 
well known types, thirteen fibulae and a few miscel- 
laneous ornaments. All this material, like the pierced 
bronzes, was imported from the west, where such ob- 
jects were common, and they can all be assigned to the 
period of the Roman occupation. 

The third chapter, also by Mr. Toll, includes the 
fibulae, except for those which were discussed with the 
enameled bronzes. Here, incidentally, is some con- 
fusion in classification, for while the enameled fibulae 
are treated with the enameled bronzes, the pierced 
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fibulae (Nos. 144-155), which clearly belong to the 
class of bronzes discussed by Miss Frisch, are not in- 
cluded in that section. This difficulty — whether to ar- 
range objects by their technique or by their function — 
is of course bound to arise in publications such as this. 
Most of the fibulae are of well known types. Besides 
the Roman provincial varieties, known all over the 
empire, there is a group of earlier ones, indigenous to 
Syria. Of the Roman specimens, the AUCISSA and 
the crossbow type are the most common. Although 
Mr. Toll seems to lack enthusiasm for his material, he 
treats it quite adequately. 

The typography is excellent; I notice only one 
error—the omission of a plate reference for No. 28, 
which is illustrated on Plate x1. Some of the collotype 
plates lack shading and lose details; on the whole, 
however, they are satisfactory. 

While the rapid publication of the Dura material and 
the conscientious treatment of unspectacular objcets 
is most praiseworthy, the reader gains a rather inade- 
quate impression of what has been found at the site. 
Although this defect will be remedied when the entire 
publication has appeared, it seems that not all the 
objects of each category have actually been included. 
For example, there is no mention of the remarkable 
bronze plaque which was published by Prof. Lehmann 
as Appendix I to the Ninth Season’s Report. This 
plaque appears to fall within the category of “pierced 
bronzes” and certainly deserves mention in the final 
publication or, still better, illustration. Such omissions 
lead the reader to wish for a definitive statement as to 
the scope of the whole publication. 


CotumBiaA, Missouri Guapys R. Davipson 


Forma Italiae. Regio I: Latium et Campania, 
Volumen Secundum: Surrentum, descripserunt 
Paulinus Mingazzini et Fridericus Pfister. Pp. 
xii +224, figs. 48, pls. 46, maps 7. Unione Ac- 
cademica Nazionale. Sansoni, Firenze, 1946. 


Ever an inspiration to writers, artists, musicians 
(the late Richard Strauss comes to mind), and tourists 
because of its beautiful scenery, Horace’s Surren- 
tum... amoenum (Epist. 1.17.52) is now made more 
alive to the scholar and student in the mid-twentieth 
century by this elaborate volume, which is the third 
fascicule to appear of the Italian Archaeological Sur- 
vey. The fascicules previously published are Regio J, 
Iatium et Campania, Volume I, Ager Pomptinus: 
Pars I, Anxur-Tarracina, by Josephus Lugli (Rome, 
1926) ; Pars IT, Circeti, by Josephus Lugli (Rome, 1928). 

Part I of the fascicule under review is devoted to 
topography and a historical survey beginning with the 
prehistory of the peninsula and continuing to late 
Roman times. Surrentum’s chief importance, such as 
it was, lay in the splendid villas erected there by 
wealthy and prominent Romans, mainly in the period 


extending from the dominance of Julius Caesar to the 
reign of Hadrian. The attraction of the shores of Sur- 
rentum for the emperors is especially notable in the 
time of Augustus and Tiberius. (But it is a mistake — 
unless the reviewer’s knowledge of Italian is at fault at 
this point—to cite in this connection [p. 9, n. 5] 
“*Liberti col cognome Julius” and “‘Col cognome Clau- 
dius.””) Some ash and lapilli fell on Surrentum at the 
time of the eruption of Vesuvius in 79 A.p., but the 
damage was not great. In the time of Antonius Pius — 
so the authors deduce (pp. 21, 95) from an inscription 
not published in CILX (see the citations in p. 95, 
n. 1)—there was some reconstruction of baths, foun- 
tains, and aqueducts at Surrentum. Renewed vitality 
of the district in the fourth century .p. is attested 
by inscriptions, road-building, and the erection of a 
lighthouse. 

In Part II the reader will find full treatment of the 
minor architectural remains, as well as of the more im- 
portant extant remains, which consist, in the main, of 
the coastal villas. The most important of the extant 
villas is that of Agrippa Postumus. In this connection, 
note should also be taken of the evaluation from the 
topographical point of view (pp. 54-64) of Statius, 
Silvae, I, ii and IIT, i, where the author writes of the 
villa of his friend Pollio and of a temple of Hercules. 

Part III contains a description of all works of an- 
cient art found in the ferritory of Surrentum. These 
are now preserved at Naples, in the Museo Nazionale; 
at Sorrento, in the Museo Correale, the Curia Arcives- 
covile, and the Collezione Fluss; and elsewhere in the 
peninsula of Sorrento, and in the villa at Capo di 
Massa. The location at present of five objects is un- 
known: four were formerly preserved in the Castello 
Giusso, at Vico Equense in the peninsula of Sorrento; 
one was formerly in the Collection H. Hoffmann, at 
Paris. 

The book is equipped with elaborate bibliographies 
and citations of all the scholarly kiterature that treats 
of the peninsula of Surrentum. (The name of the 
author is misspelled “Darry” in the citation, p. 11, 
n. 16, of M. Durry, Les Cohortes prétoriennes (Paris, 
1938].) Seven maps—Carta [ is entitled “Carta 
archeologica della Penisola Sorrentina”’ —the excellent 
plates, and figures in the text add greatly to the value 
of the work. The whole is produced on paper of excel- 
lent quality, most surprisingly for a book published in 
1946 in a war-torn country. 


Co.LuMBIA UNIVERSITY JOHN Day 


Die geheime Schutzgottheit von Rom, by Angelo 
Brelich. Albae Vigiliae 6. Pp. 65. Rhein-Verlag, 
Zurich. 1949. Price 6 fr. S. 

This interesting brochure is concerned with an anal- 
ysis of the inner meaning, the conceptual core, of the 
phrase “Die geheime Schutzgottheit Roms.” The 
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presentation is literary in purpose and in execution. It 
requires but fifty-six pages of text including the Vor- 
wort, and there are nine pages of brief but interesting 
notes. 

The author has done well with his task of examining 
the inner nature of the secret divinity of protection 
behind the name Rome. He attempts no long or deep 
investigation of the semasiological import of the word 
itself (9); Kerényi in a prefatory remark (7) comments 
merely: “Er kénnte auch ein undeutbarer Name 
etruskischen Ursprungs sein.”’ It should be noted like- 
wise that the author concludes that there is no exclu- 
sive Schutzgottheit der Stadt (54). “Genius, Fortuna, 
Ops Consivia, Diva Angerona usw. sind alle ‘Schutz- 
gottheiten der Stadt’.” 

This reviewer might add some casual side-meanings 
of the word held occasionally in antiquity both among 
the Romans and the Greeks. For example, Lycophron 
in his Alexandra 1233 equates the word Rome by 
paronomasia with payn: eLoxov paun yevos with ref- 
erence to Romulus and Remus, the equation of Rome 
and Romulus is also here hinted at. It might be noted 
also that since it was like pay, it had also the connota- 
tion eros; see Dilger, IXOTL, Index to vols. 1, 2, 
where poun = epws. 

So the concept of that word is at times peculiarly 
dynamistic. I do not like to add to the already long list 
of isms used today in research, of this nature, but this 
word dynamism is no creation of mine. It is part and 
parcel of the title, exempli gratia, of Wagenvoort’s late 
work Roman Dynamism, 1947, a very scholarly in- 
vestigation of the subject, which is parallel in many 
respects to Brelich’s own treatise, without being in- 
debted to it. 
Wagenvoort. It 
mana: see Alexandre Moret, [istoire de ?Orient 615, 
where it is likewise the synonym of mana. This holds 
for both Oriental and Mediterranean folk. See the re- 
marks of A. D. Nock anent this subject in his review of 
Wagenvoort in AJP, 65 (1944), 99 ff. 

The thirteen sections of the brochure examine many 


Nor is the word dynamism new with 


has generally the basic meaning 


concepts of a similar nature, such as evocatio and the 
inter-relationship of Schutzgottheit and Schutzname (re- 
spectively, protective divinity and protective name), 
sive deus sive dea, sive mas sive femina (cf. again the 
observations of Nock, op. cit. 102), genius loci, deus in 
cuius tutela urbs Roma est, lectus genialis, the dyna- 
mistic meaning of Fortuna, Felicitas, Fruchtbarkeit, 
Gottheit Geschlecht, androgynous 
Zeus, Anonymitdt der Sklaven, ete. 
scope of this review to re-examine all of these defini- 


mit unbestimmtem 


It is beyond the 


tions, many of which are standard and well-known, 
while others are occasionally different, but I might 
point out several of interest. 

For example, evocatio. One might cite the evocatio 
deorum ex urbibus obsessis of Macrobius Sat. 3. 9, or, 
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p. 25, the draft (erocatio) of Juno Regina from Veii be- 
cause she was regarded as a protective deity of the 
hostile city. 


Evocatio” or “calling forth,” “evoking” 
is a kind of formulaic expression indicative of measures 
for defense, and the word is so found in various formu- 
lae; p. 10, e.g., with the words si deus si dea est cui 
populus Carthaginiensis est in tutela. 

For example, again, the phrase si deus si dea. In 
Brelich’s opinion the words point to a divinity whose 
sex is unknown, or indefinite, indeterminate (10). I 
would add that we must distinguish from the Classical 
Greek point of view relative to state-religions where 
deities of an all-inclusive character are cited. There all 
male and all female deities of importance are indi- 
vidually named; ef. E. Schweigert, Hesperia, 8 (1939), 
35, 39, and the commentary on the gods cited in the 
formulaic oath of this Athenian treaty of the year 
302 B.c.; likewise, Demosthenes De Cor. 1, and many 
other passages. Of course, these citations are more or 
less from formal state texts, or documents related to 
state-texts. In these there is no emphasis on individual 
sexual indefiniteness, only number is involved. The 
Greek seems to have had little interest in the Indefinite 
Divinity of Protection as a formula except as the indi- 
vidual is also a divine progenitor, e.g., Zeus. I do not 
speak here also of deities like St. Paul’s Agnostos 
Theos, although there is also the Indefinite Sex, or, as 
Norden would say, the Unknowable Divinity. 

Brelich’s point is important because it emphasizes 
the identification of the protective deity with divinity 
of unknown or indefinite sex. One might cite here also 
the androgynous Zeus, Hermaphroditos, Hymenaios, 
ete. I do not believe that the Greek based any pre- 
dominant idea of protection in these deities as of in- 
definite sex, but rather as progenitors, founders, ete. 

Another aspect of protection is afforded in the ex- 
amination of the words genius and Fortuna. Genius is 
certainly related to gigno “to produce” (note 19), and 
the concept is basically dynamistic. Genius is often 
associated with Fortuna, likewise a deity of indefinite 
sex at times. These are often loaded words associated 
with dynamistic terms, like potestas, maiestas, gravitas, 
vis genitalis, virtus,—all ideas indicative of power in 
any or all of its manifestations (cf. Wagenvoort op. 
cit. 128 and the following pages). 

I should like to add here an excerpt from Wagen- 
voort’s book (78-79) which holds in general for Roman 
religion: “The Romans knew neither temple nor divine 
image and what is more perhaps, they did not know of 
celestial marriages and consequently had no genealogy 
of the gods. A Roman mythology in the proper sense of 
the word never existed. Yet it would be far from true to 
picture Roman religion in its initial stage as a dry and 
tedious ceremonial in honor of flitting phantoms. On 
the contrary, we enter into an electro-dynamic land 
of enchantment.” 
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There are other terms of vast interest, but we must 
pass them by here. 

I would point out that the monograph is rather well 
printed and careful. There are occasional misprints; 
e.g. 42 xexptupevos wrongly accented; 57 n. 1, read 

The work is readable for a quick survey of religious 
ideas connected with the protective spirit of Rome. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO EUGENE W. SCHWEIGERT 
Kunst der Rémerzeit in Osterreich, by Rudolf 

Noll. Pp. 35, pls. 85. Akademischer Gemein- 

schaftsverlag, Salzburg, 1949. Price, 60 Austrian 

shillings. 

Since it was obviously impossible in the brief com- 
pass of this modest volume to attempt a compre- 
hensive discussion of the arts of the Roman period in 
Austria, the author rightly confines himself to the 
presentation of a highly selective group of monuments, 
so handled, however, as to give a remarkably interest- 
ing picture of the cultural history and civilization of 
this region during the centuries of Roman domination. 
Having chosen his monuments with unusual discrimi- 
nation not only from the more accessible Viennese 
museums but also from those of smaller centers such 
as Klagenfurt, Wels, Hallstatt and Graz as well as 
from a number of private collections not easily accessi- 
ble to the public, he is able by means of excellent 
illustrations and a very readable text to trace the 
phases of artistic evolution which these objects reveal 
and to bring out the surprising local diversity which 
relieves and enlivens an otherwise purely provincial 
culture. The latter began about the turn of the cen- 
turies when the Roman power pressed northward into 
the Eastern Alps and on to the natural boundary 
drawn by the sweeping curve of the Danube, estab- 
lishing first a series of strategic posts such as Carnun- 
tum, Vindobona, Aguntum and others which, con- 
nected by a network of military roads, soon became 
thriving centers of Roman influence. Fortunately, 
however, this process of Romanization did not involve 
the obliteration of all native vernacular elements but 
rather brought about the fusion of Roman and local 
factors into a unique and distinctive Roman provincial 
art whose history can be followed to the end of the 
fifth century and even later. 

In tracing this evolution the author adopts a some- 
what mechanical system of artistic categories —from 
major sculpture in the round, figurines, portraits, relief 
sculptures, fresco and mosaics to the minor arts, the 
latter including ceramics, bronzeware, lamps, glass- 
ware, engraved gems and, finally, enamels, fibulae and 
goldwork, the latter coming to the fore as the old 
Roman provinces of Rhaetia, Vindelicia and Noricum 
were overwhelmed and cut off by the barbarian in- 


vasions. Since this method involves in each category 


a rapid slide down the chronological scale from earliest 
to latest exhibits, and since, through the omission of 
any indication of their architectural background, the 
objects themselves can never be envisioned in their 
original settings, the reader is left with a rather vague 
idea of the main stylistic phases and with the general 
impression of a slowly declining art which reverts in 
style as well as technique to an ever cruder primitiv- 
ism. Yet this process itself is not without interest be- 
cause it reveals in at least one of its aspects, the frontal 
rendering of figures in relief, the operation of those 
same visual laws which were concurrently transform- 
ing the Roman art of Italy. 

The earliest work discussed — undoubtedly the finest 
in an artistic sense—is the bronze youth from Hele- 
nenberg now in the Kunsthistorisches Museum at 
Vienna, a first century B.c. copy of a nude Greek 
athlete type going back to the second half of the fifth 
century. Of almost equal interest is an archaistic dying 
Amazon and a replica of the famous Venus Genetrix, 
both from Virunum and competently executed in 
local marble by masters from south of the Alps. It is, 
however, in the author’s next category, bronze figu- 
rines, that we sense the modification of imported styles 
by local influences; and the strength and direction of 
these trends become more striking in the portrait 
sculptures, particularly in the strange herm-like shaft 
of Popaius Senator at Matrei. Relief sculpture of the 
region is distinguished throughout its course by a flat 
schematic quality—a_ striving for visual clarity 
which, combined with the Roman optical distant view- 
point and the consequent necessity of showing each 
compositional unit in its broadest possible aspect, oc- 
casions an increasingly frontal rendering. Although 
this trend may first be distinguished in Flavian reliefs 
at Rome and more clearly in the great Trajanic monu- 
ments, its rapid transmission to the provinces is 
dramatically illustrated by a marble slab from Vi- 
runum, dated ca. 100 A.p. and showing Achilles 
dragging the body of Hector at his chariot wheels. The 
further course of what should be considered a more 
specifically provincial style, highly archaic in effect 
and rigidly frontal in its mode of representation, ap- 
pears in a considerable number of grave stelae which 
begin in the first half of the first century and continue 
on down to the introduction of Christianity in the 
fourth. On the other hand the few mosaics illustrated, 
the fine Theseus series from the region of Salzburg and 
the Bacchus mosaic from Virunum, serve again to 
demonstrate the amazing uniformity of Roman art 
throughout the Empire at the time of the latter's 
widest extent; for, insofar as any distinctive local 
traits can be discerned, these works might as well have 
come from the contemporaneous repertoire of Antioch 
on the Orontes. 


In concluding his very worthwhile study of the arts 
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of the Roman period in Austria the author makes one 
generalization which seems to the present writer open 
to question. Pointing out quite rightly that the truly 
distinctive qualities of the works he has been consider- 
ing stem from their mingling in different proportions 
of the southern or Roman strain with indigenous 
northern elements, he goes on to say that certain other 
stylistic traits appear which in fact transcend any local 
category, notably the trend toward a flat, linear and 
frontal style in relief. This striking lack of plasticity, 
observable from the first in local sculpture, is also 
found under very similar aspects in the works of many 
other border regions; and it is, he thinks, to the force- 
ful penetration of Italy by these provincial modes that 
Roman sculpture itself owes its steady decline in 
plastic sculptural quality, particularly after the end of 
the second century. But that any such assumption is 
devoid of factual basis has been suggested above in our 
remarks on the growth of the optical distant viewpoint 
in Roman Imperial art from the Flavian period on- 
ward. In the opinion of the writer the trend toward a 
flat, frontal and clearly optical rendering begins in 
Rome itself before the end of the first century and 
moves rapidly outward in all directions to influence 
the various provincial styles, few of which had ever 
adopted the earlier Greek tactile-optic manner. 


CotumBia UNIVERSITY Emerson H. Swirr 


Topography of Roman Scotland North of the An- 
tonine Wall, by 0. G. S. Crawford. Pp. 162, figs. 
32, pls. 21, folding plan, index map. Cambridge, 
University Press, 1949. $6.50. 


This book, maintaining the easy conversational tone 
of its original form as the Rhind lectures delivered at 
Edinburgh in 1943, achieves a singular clarity in the 
presentation of the author’s detailed field work on all 
Roman remains north of the Clyde. Starting at 
Camelon fort on the frontier wall, Mr. Crawford’s 
peripatetic description follows the line of Roman ad- 
vance under Agricola, north by Stirling, through 
Strathallan, Strathearn and Strathmore to Stonehaven 
and by Inverurie to the northernmost camp at Glen- 
mailen. In addition to tracing the Roman road, he 
discusses in detail each of the series of military estab- 
lishments, from large permanent forts and headquar- 
ters through signal posts and even temporary march- 
ing camps. Since much of this material is accessible 
only in older antiquarian studies or in scattered publi- 
sations of government surveyors, it is extremely useful 
to have it thus organized in a new and critical ap- 
praisal. This is particularly true of the introductory 
chapter on modern methods of aerial identification, as 
well as criteria for distinguishing Roman from medie- 
val or native earthworks and Roman from very similar 
eighteenth century roads (not infrequently confused 
by previous observers). The whole is enhanced by 
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Crawford’s photographs, taken from the air and from 
the ground, besides numerous plans and diagrams. 

A final brief historical chapter deals with the prob- 
lem of the identification of Tacitus’ Mons Graupius. 
In a very judicious survey of the evidence, combined 
with his previous discussion of the merits of various 
claimants under specific sites (for example, Buzzart 
Dikes or the Great Caledonian Camp near Blair- 
gowrie which spurious eighteenth century tradition 
has given entrée to government Ordnance Maps, al- 
though Childe and Graham in 1943 defined it as a 
medieval earthwork to keep in animals), Crawford 
argues convincingly for Raedikes as the Roman camp 
for the battle of A.p. 84. 

This volume should be welcome alike to historians 
and archaeologists of Roman Britian. 

New York University Puy Pray Boser 
Neroné e i suoi Tempi, by Mario Attilio Levi. Pp. 

234, Milan. 1949. Lire 1,000. 


This is not a history of the reign of Nero. It is rather 
an interpretation of that reign with the history cleverly 
interwoven. The investigation of the sources for the 
period serves to point out that most of our apprecia- 
tion of Nero and his policies comes from hostile wit- 
nesses, while only certain chapters of Suetonius repre- 
sent the favorable evidence which has been largely lost 
or suppressed. Professor Levi finds in the non-histori- 
eal literature a similar cleavage: Lucan, Persius, 
Seneca represent an anti-Graecizing, strictly Roman 
emphasis; Calpurnius and the Einsiedeln eclogues rep- 
resent the continuing trend of the neoteric or pro- 
Greek sympathizers. The bulk of the literature of this 
latter type has, he believes, been lost. This cleavage 
reflects also a basic stress in the situation of Nero 
himself. He is more a Domitius Ahenobarbus than a 
Julio-Claudian, more a newcomer than one of the tra- 
ditionally accepted governing aristocracy. Culturally 
as well as politically he emphasized the Greek as 
against the old Roman. His policies tended to widen 
the gulf. The aspirants for power in support of the 
Julio-Claudian tradition had to be eliminated. The 
Stoic-Roman element developed into a real opposition. 
To hold his popularity with the masses, the emperor 
was forced into vast expenditures through building, 
display, and far-flung schemes of conquest. Gradually 
opposition became almost universal and Nero’s fall 
marked the end of the Julio-Claudian myth and the 
beginning of a new theory of succession. 

The development of the thesis verges on the bril- 
liant. The historical facts are woven into it artistically 
and effectively. The book will not replace the more 
factual histories of the period, but with its emphasis on 
cultural trends and basic prejudices it presents a vivid 
picture of the reign without recourse to the theory of 
a monster on the throne and equally without any futile 
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attempt to whitewash a weak and unprincipled em- 
peror. The picture is compelling. Its execution how- 
ever is so clever that it leaves a slight feeling of sus- 
picion in the mind, a suspicion of legerdemain. A 
doubt still lingers as to the identification of Seneca and 
Lucan with a literary theory of one hundred percent 
Roman purity. Is not Calpurnius Siculus too slight a 
poet to represent a school? There is too much imitation 
and rhetoric in all the Neronian literature to allow of 
any unanimous acceptance of the sharp cleavage which 
seems so clear under the spell of Levi's presentation. 
This is probably the fate of any theory which under- 
takes to simplify a period as complex as that of Nero. 
A theory, however, as brilliantly expounded (and as 
soundly, it should be added) as the one under discus- 
sion adds appreciably to our understanding of the 
period. The book, whether or not it wins agreement 
from the reader, is one to be read with great pleasure 
and profit by every student of the age of Nero. 
YALE UNIVERSITY C. W. MenbELL 


Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, vol- 
ume 19. Pp. 145, pls. 11. Yale University Press, 
1949. $3.00. 


The American Academy has resumed the publica- 
tion of the Memoirs after a lapse of eight years with 
seven short, scholarly articles representing at least six 
fields of classical endeavor. In a break with tradition, 
the volume was published in America at the Yale Uni- 
versity Press. The smaller format is well suited to the 
articles and a separate title page for eaeh adds an im- 
pression of spaciousness. One wonders, however, what 
provision will be made in the future for architectural 
drawings and richly illustrated articles such as have 
been a feature of the Memoirs in the past. A brief 
resume of each article follows; a more critical ap- 
praisal must come from the specialists in each field. 

In the first article, “The Order of the Consuls’ 
Names in the Yearly Lists” (1-14), Lily Ross Taylor 
and T. Robert S. Broughton discuss a problem which 
Degrassi’s publication of the Fasti Consulares et 
Triumphales (Rome 1947) has again brought to the 
front. Though these and Livy are the main sources of 
information, other ancient authors are cited for perti- 
nent data. Where evidence is contradictory, Livy ap- 
pears to be more reliable than the Fasti.°-The authors 
reach the tentative conclusion that throughout the 
Republic the monthly alternation of the fasces started 
normally with the consul who was elected first, but 
that a consul might defer to his colleague; that before 
the time of Sulla, the absence of one or both consuls 
from the city must at times have interfered with this 
alternation, but that the consul who was elected first 
enjoyed the privilege of having his name appear first 
in the official lists. When the elections became con- 
trolled in the Augustan period, the emphasis on pri- 


ority of election came to an end. The notes contain 
much supplementary information of interest to the 
specialists. 

Henry T. Rowell in “The ‘Campanian’ Origin of Cn. 
Naevius and Its Literary Attestation’”’ (15-34), offers 
a clarification of one important point in the scanty in- 
formation available concerning the lives of the early 
poets. His results are, in brief: Practically all literary 
allusion to Naevius in the ancient authors goes back 
eventually to Varro, whose accuracy is well attested. 
There Aulus Gellius found the epitaph of Naevius re- 
ported in the Attic Nights. Although it is possible that 
the comment plenum superbiae Campanae was made 
by Varro, it has more point if attributed to Gellius. 
Until the time of Livy the adjective Campanus always 
means Capuanus. Cicero focused attention on the ar- 
rogance of Capua, already in his day ancient history, 
in an attempt to prevent a Roman colony from being 
sent there. Gellius, remembering this when he came 
upon an arrogant epitaph in Varro written by a known 
Capuan for his own tombstone, used the phrase in its 
literal geographical meaning. There is no evidence that 
the pride of Capua had become a byword. Naevius 
was, therefore, a Capuan. In addition to the problem 
of the origin of Naevius, the author presents a com- 
plete study of the sources regarding the life of Naevius. 
Frequent summation guides the reader through the 
closely reasoned argument, which seems a bit verbose 
at times. The necessary documentation appears at the 
end. A re-evaluation of the life of the poet is promised 
and will be awaited with eagerness by all students of 
Latin literature. 

The reader of Mason Hammond’s, “The Tribuni- 
cian Day from Domitian through Antoninus. A Re- 
examination” (35-76) is advised to read first the au- 
thor’s article in the Memoirs 15 (1938) entitled “The 
Tribunician Day during the Early Empire,” since this 
study re-examines some of the material offered there 
in the light of Degrassi’s re-edition of the Fasti Con- 
sulares mentioned above. The article is intended for 
specialists in the field. The author explains his system 
of abbreviations, but their insertion in the text, the 
only practical solution under the circumstances, makes 
slow reading. Anticipating that difficulty the author 
presents his conclusions at the end of each section and 
a summary at the end. This painstaking study surely 
proves that too much dependence has been placed in 
the past on military diplomas. After sifting the avail- 
able evidence, Hammond concludes that Mommsen’s 
theory that the return to the Republican date of De- 
cember 10 should be placed early in the reign of 
Trajan is still valid, but that new evidence may at any 
time require a re-evaluation of the material. (On p. 66, 
line 20, read determined for detremined.) The author 
has performed a real service to scholarship in bringing 
his material up-to-date. 
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In “The Procession of the Ara Pacis’ Inez Scott 
Ryberg (77-101) briefly refreshes the reader's memory 
as to the subject matter of the historical relief and the 
attempts to interpret it up to the assembling of the 
pieces in 1937. The closing of the gap between Au- 
gustus and the other dignitaries concerned in the offi- 
cial part of the procession has invalidated some of the 
earlier interpretations. The veiled figure behind the 
man with the ax is almost certainly Agrippa followed 
by Julia leaning out of the background to put her hand 
on the head of a child. Livia comes next and then 
Tiberius. Lepidus as Pontifex Maximus appears in the 
group of officials about Augustus. The scene represents 
the constitutio of 13 B.c., when Agrippa and Lepidus 
were still alive, rather than the dedicatio of 9 B.c. The 
figures representing historical personages are some- 
what idealized, and historical accuracy is at times 
sacrificed to formal ritual. The discovery of parts of 
the small reliefs on the altar itself complete the picture 
of the events of July 4, 13 B.c. by presenting the pro- 
cession of the Vestal Virgins and of the victims with 
their attendants. Apparently a ram was sacrificed to 
Janus and a steer to Jupiter before the heifer was of- 
fered to Pax. There is much supplementary informa- 
tion in this well written article and in the full docu- 
mentation at the end. Six plates furnish illustration. 

James H. Oliver in the fifth article, “On Edict IT and 
(108-14), brings 


his store of epigraphical knowledge to bear upon a few 


the Senatus Consultum at Cyrene” 


points in this important inscription dealing with pro- 
vincial administration, the legal and historical aspects 
of which have already been discussed by a number of 
able scholars. Although the first half contains four 
edicts of Augustus of 7/6 B.c. and the second half, a 
senatus consultum and covering document of 4 B.c., 
epigraphical considerations prove that the whole stele 
was engraved at one time. The stonecutter first 
painted the inscription on the stone and then cut the 
letters mechanically. He used vacant places between 
words and at the ends of lines. Occasionally, he neg- 
lected to cut a letter, and in the course of time when 
the paint wore off the omission became an uninten- 
tional vacant place. The substitution of the proper 
letters for two such blanks removes some syntactical 
difficulties. Since the stonecutter has been guilty of 
other omissions, the author conjectures an omitted 
phrase to resolve another difficulty of interpretation. 
This brief article is full of a great deal more informa- 
tion than can be touched upon in a concise review. The 
notes are largely bibliographical. 

“A Selection from the Antiquities at the American 
by A. W. Van Buren (115-31), 
is a catalogue of eight objects chosen, in the words of 
the author, “partly for the purpose of diffusing the 
knowledge of them among fellow workers, and partly 
in the hope that such diffusion may eventually result 


Academy in Rome,” 
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in the acquisition of information as to analogous ob- 
jects not at present known to ourselves, which may 
serve to establish more clearly the cultural environ- 
ment and the significance of the Academy specimen.” 
With characteristic breadth of scholarly interest the 
author deals with a variety of objects covering a wide 
range of time. Little more than the list is here possible: 
an impasto bull of the late seventh to the early sixth 
century B.c.; a unique impasto jar with sagging cor- 
rugations of Faliscan workmanship contemporary with 
the well known tombs of Caere and Praeneste; an- 
other Faliscan jar of impasto with wedge-shaped 
decoration showing Assyrian influence; a Julio- 
Claudian clay lamp with the representation of a phi- 
losopher pouring a libation upon an altar, based on the 
Hellenistic tradition; a lamp of the second century 
A.D., showing a board game; a lamp with a heart- 


shaped nozzle « 


f the third century a.p. depicting 
Venus beneath a flowering bower; and lastly, a lead 
stamp for making impressions on wax or any other 
sufficiently tractable substance. The descriptions are 
full of parallels and each object is illustrated. The 
notes, though largely bibliographical, give some sup- 
plementary information. 

Finally, the article entitled “Manuscripts of 
Tacitus’s Minor Works,” by C. W. Mendell (133-45), 
is primarily for the paleographers. An earlier article 
by the same author (4/2, 56 [1935]) supplies the 
background for the present study. The reader is also 
referred to Rodney Robinson’s critical edition of the 
Germania (1935) for a summary of the traditional 
view with regard to the derivation of all the MSS of 
the minor works from the Hersfeld original. The 
Aesinas MS coming from the library of Count Balleani 
in Jesi contains De Bello Troiano by Dictys and the 
Agricola of Tacitus in ninth-century Carolingian 
minuscules with additions in a fifteenth century hu- 
manistic hand and a Germania of Tacitus by the same 
humanist, generally assumed to be Guarnieri who 
made the original collection for the library. The author 
rejects the orthodox view that the ninth century part 
of the MS was brought to Rome from Hersfeld or 
Fulda about 1455 and ascribes it to a MS copied at 
Monte Cassino about 1100 and listed by Peter the 
Deacon under the title /istoriam Cornelii cum Omero. 
We know from a quotation by Peter the Deacon that 
the monastery possessed a copy of the Agricola. The 
Monte Cassino MS may well have come from Hersfeld 
or Fulda but at an earlier date. The author discusses 
briefly the MS of Decembrio containing the Germania, 
Agricola, Dialogus, and a Suetonius fragment. Enoch 
of Ascoli appears also to have brought to Italy a MS 
with the Germania, Dialogus, and a Suetonius frag- 
ment. All three of the MSS discussed probably came 
from Hersfeld or Fulda, but represent different tradi- 
tions. Decembrio’s and Enoch’s MSS are apparently 
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copies of the same original. This closely written 
scholarly article contains much more information than 
can be mentioned in a brief review. The documenta- 
tion is incorporated in the text. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY IN RomE Marion Buake 


Recueil de Plans d’Eglises Cisterciennes, by Fr. 

M.-Anseleme Dimier. Vol. 1, pp. xii +209, 4 plates, 

4 plans; Vol. II, 336 unbound plates. Paris, 1949. 

In 1947 the Cistercian General Chapter instituted 
the compilation of a General History of the Cistercian 
Order. Rather than wait for the completion of this 
ambitious program to begin publication, it has been 
decided to present the studies and collections of docu- 
ments and texts, as they are individually accom- 
plished. 

This initial publication, of what promises to be an 
important series, is quite frankly just what it sets out 
to be—a collection of plans of Cistercian churches in 
Western Europe. Frére Dimier’s brief introduction on 
Cistercian architecture and spirituality is a modest 
summary of recent research. Many of his references 
are woefully antiquated. But the general bibliography, 
tables, and notes on the individual abbeys provide 
useful working material. The album of 336 unbound 
plans is limited just to the churches, themselves, or to 
surviving fragments, and does not include the claus- 
tral buildings. All the plans are reproduced at the same 
seale, 1:800, which although very small is neat and 
legible. The great majority of the plans are taken from 
other publications, and can only be regarded as 
schematic diagrams of use in identifying general char- 
acteristics. It is unfortunate that more attention was 
not given to the elements of structure and particularly 
to the vaulting. 

The real value of this work, which is presented with 
Cistercian simplicity and dignity, is the fact that it is a 
compendium of plans hitherto scattered throughout 
a wide variety of different publications. 

YALE UNIVERSITY Sumner Mck. Crospy 
Olitidsagre, by Gudmund Iatt. (Det Kongelige 

Danske Videnskabernes Selskab, Arkaeologisk- 

Kunsthistoriske Skrifter, Bind II, Nr. 1.) Pp. 

182, figs. 92, pls. 11. (In Danish, with an English 

summary.)* Copenhagen, 1949. Dan. kr. 40. 

The title of this work, “Ancient Fields,”’ refers to 
certain groups of flat, basin-like depressions, generally 
four-sided, which are found on the heaths of Jutland. 
The basins of each group are separated from one an- 
other by low, earthen ridges, on which are often piled 
stones taken from the basins. Although popularly sup- 
posed to be fortifications, these basins have long been 
identified as fields which were cultivated during late 
prehistoric times. 

In the present work, Hatt furnishes a comprehensive 


* Reviewed from the English summary 


survey and detailed description of the fields, deter- 
mines the methods of plowing, harrowing, and harvest- 
ing, and fits these data into the general picture of the 
development of plow culture in Europe during the 
Bronze and Iron Ages. He considers both the environ- 
mental and historical factors affecting the develop- 
ment of the plow, his interest in the geographical in- 
terpretation of culture leading him to make good use 
of the advanced state of our knowledge of climatic 
changes in prehistoric Scandinavia. 

Hatt concludes that the Old Fields were cultivated 
with a primitive, possibly non-metallic form of plow 
which was so light that the fields had to be plowed 
both lengthwise and crosswise, with the result that 
they are relatively broad. By contrast, most of the 
later fields were narrow because they were cultivated 
with a more advanced form of plow with mould- 
board and iron share, which was so heavy that only a 
single, lengthwise operation was necessary. 

While the Old Fields of Jutland all date from the 
pre-Roman Iron Age, Hatt shows by comparisons 
principally with Britain that the custom of making 
them probably goes back at least to the Early Bronze 


Age. The earlier Danish fields were presumably re- 
stricted to the regions of most intense cultivation and 
therefore have long since been destroyed. With the 
coming of the Iron Age, an increase in the population 
led to the cultivation of the less fertile, sandy soils, 
which were subsequently abandoned “until the in- 
creasing population and economic improvement in our 
time impelled the farmers to take the poorest soil 
under the plough.” It was this abandonment of the 
later Old Fields which led to their preservation. 

Hatt suggests that the light, possibly non-metallic 
plow used on the Old Fields was particularly adapted 
to the mild, dry climate of the Bronze Age. There are 
reasons for thinking that this form of plough was re 
placed during the Iron Age in the more fertile parts of 
Denmark by the heavy, iron-bladed plow, which was 
better adapted to the cool, damp climate of that 
period. However, the primitive form of plow appar- 
ently continued in use on the marginal lands, where 
the sandy soil could still be worked with a light plow 
and rain water seeped down through the sandy bot- 
toms of the Old Fields instead of collecting in the 
basins as it would have in heavier soils. Hence, the 
present Old Fields may be considered an anachro- 
nism—an Iron Age survival of the Bronze Age method 
of cultivation, limited to sub-marginal land. 

YALE UNIVERSITY IrvinG Rouse 
Catalan Domination of Athens 1311-1388, by 

Kenneth M. Setton. Pp. xvi+ 323; 8 plates. The 

Mediaeval Academy of America, Cambridge, 

1948. $7.50. 


Professor Setton’s love of Athens and his superb 
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scholarship have produced the authoritative study of 
the Catalan duchies of Athens and Neopatras. The 
exploits of the Catalan Grand Company as mercenar- 
ies of the Byzantine emperor and the French duke of 
Athens have been well known, and were proudly 
chronicled by a member of the Company, Muntaner. 
The great Catalan historian Rubié y Lluch (1855- 
1937) wrote over forty books, articles and monographs 
on Catalan Greece, writing often in a spirit of “‘atavis- 
tic nationalism.”” But it has remained for Setton to 
correct and refine and synthesize Rubid’s findings, and 
in the process to provide as rational a reconstruction 
as is possible of the sometimes obscure and often com- 
plicated internal and external history of the Catalan 
duchies. His contribution to the historiography of 
Latin Greece is the more significant because eminent 
past scholars in this field, notably Hopf, Gregorovius 
and Miller, were least accurate and satisfactory in the 
sections of their works devoted to the Catalans. 

The documentary sources for the Catalan domina- 
tion in Greece are much more abundant than those 
for the preceding Burgundian rule and even for the 
succeeding Florentine régime. And within the Catalan 
period the decade 1379-1388, when Athens and Neo- 
patras were directly attached to the Crown of Aragon, 
is far better known than the years between 1312 and 
1379, when the duchies received their Dukes from the 
cadet branch of the Barcelona house ruling in Sicily. 
Throughout Setton traces in clear detail the relations 
of the duchies not only with the two dynasties but also 
with the Papacy, Venice, and the Ottoman Turks. 
Specialist and non-specialist alike will appreciate his 
digressions which place in the broader setting of the 
history of the entire Greek peninsula in the fourteenth 
century the non-Catalan groups and personages who 
affect the fortunes of the Catalan states. No name or 
institution or term is introduced without a full expla- 
nation. This practice, together with the long chapter 
on Florentine Athens (1888-1456), the splendid biblio- 
graphical essay, and the very full documentation 
throughout, gives the work an unusual value for the 
history of Frankish Greece in general. (The article of 
E. Léonard, “La nomination de Giovanni Acciaiuloi a 
Varchevéché de Patras (1360),”” Mélanges Iorga, Paris, 
1933, might be added to the bibliographical note on 
the Acciaiuoli, 66-68.) Readers of this journal will be 
especially interested in the careful description of 
Athenian antiquities of the late middle ages in chapter 
eleven. The magnificent compilation left by Rubié y 
Lluch, Diplomatari de VOrient Catala (1301-1409) 
(Barcelona, 1947), appeared too late for Setton’s use, 
but he was able to give the references to it which 
Rubié himself had been making for years in his articles 
and books, and fortunately these were accurate, with 
insignificant exceptions. 
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Professor Setton’s enthusiasm for his subject, his 
frequent allusions to persons and events of classical 
Greek history, and his lucid style combine to make a 
very readable monograph. He is now preparing the 
history of medieval Athens: no one is better qualified 
to achieve this important task. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, SANTA BARBARA 

Perer W. Toppina 


Incidents of Travel in Central America, Chiapas, 
and Yucatan, by John L. Stephens. Edited by 
Richard L. Predmore. 2 vols. Vol. I: pp. xx +346, 
figs. 37; vol. IL: pp. xiv +401, figs. 38. Rutgers 
University Press, 1949. $10.00. 


The Rutgers University Press gives us, in delightful 
format, one of the most valuable reproductions of our 
own time in Richard L. Predmore’s splendid editorial 
job of the almost verbatim account which Stephens 
left of his first trip in Central America, Chiapas, and 
Yucatan. 

John L. Stephens, though himself no archaeologist, 
has long deservedly enjoyed the reputation of being the 
father of Mayan antiquities. His original work, pub- 
lished in 1841, and its companion piece, Incidents of 
Travel in Yucatan, which appeared in 1843, laid the 
groundwork for many later investigations in the 
Mayan area. This work is not simply a reprint of 
sheerly nostalgic antiquarian interest, but is an im- 
portant contribution to the literature of the district. 
In spite of the fact that this book was the most suc- 
cessful of all John Stephens’ Incidents of Travel series, 
it is astonishingly unknown to modern scholars. For 
some years copies have been extremely hard to come 
by or expensive at best, so the last generation of ar- 
chaeologists and Mayan enthusiasts has been unable 
to acquire these important volumes. Yet no Mayan 
study, or indeed serious consideration of early America 
would be complete without reference to John Ste- 
phens’ book and its important wood cuts by the Eng- 
lish artist, Frederick Catherwood. 

Far from being a pure travelogue as the title sug- 
gests, John Stephens’ book is full of information for 
the archaeologist and the historian. The Confederation 
of Central American States was on the verge of disso- 
lution and President-General Morazén was opposed by 
the Mestizo General Raphael Carrera in charge of the 
Separatist forces when Stephens set out on his diplo- 
matic and explorative mission in Central America. His 
interviews, sought at considerable peril to himself, 
with various leaders of the wavering factions are in- 
valuable historical sources for that troubled period. 

But to the archaeologist Stephens’ work appeals 
both as source material and inspiration. He described 
and Catherwood illustrated many Mayan ruins al- 
ready known and several others which they discovered. 
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These two men have left accurate and impressive 
records of many monuments which have been lost or 
altered since their day. 

In the present edition, Richard Predmore has re- 
produced the original work with some slight changes. 
He has corrected occasional spellings and some sen- 
tence structure found in the rather hasty editing of the 
original editions of Stephens’ book. Scattered foot- 
notes of explanation or, in a few cases, corrections of 
mistranslations have been added and the bulk of 
Catherwood’s drawings of the ruins and monuments 
are here reproduced. 

The Rutgers University Press edition of this work is 
a fitting tribute to the memory of John L. Stephens, 
an adventurous, steadfast and inquiring man who 
accurately retold and recorded the things he did and 
saw. At the same time, the reissue of Stephens’ Inci- 
dents of Travel in Central America, Chiapas, and 
Yucatén is a Godsend to students in that it again 
makes available one of the great waymarks of our 
archaeological past. 

University or New Mexico Frank C. Hisppen 


Frederick Catherwood Arch‘, by Victor Wolfgang 
von Hagen. Pp. xix +177; pls. 37. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. $5.00. 


Frederick Catherwood was well-known in archaeo- 
logical circles during the first great period of interest 
and research in the ruins of antiquity in the early half 
of the nineteenth century. As an artist he first de- 
voted himself to drawing the ruins of Classical An- 
tiquity, Egypt, and the Holy Land. He then moved to 
New York; from there he set out in 1839 to accompany 
John Lloyd Stephens on his travels in Central Amer- 
ica and together they made known for the first time 
the ruins of the Maya. He was a skillful artist, with an 
archaeologist’s interest in accuracy of detail, and his 
large series of drawings and paintings became the first 
important records of Maya architecture. 

The story of his life and achievements, as well told 
in this book by Mr. von Hagen, forms an interesting 
sidelight to the early history of archaeology. Included 
is a complete reprinting of Catherwood’s major publi- 
cation, Views of Ancient Monuments in Central 
America, Chiapas and Yucatan. 

Tue AmertcaN Museum or Naturat History 
Gorpon F. EkHotm 


Plumbate—A Mesoamerican Trade Ware, by 
Anna O. Shepard; Publication 573 of the Car- 
negie Institution of Washington. Pp. viii +176, 
figs. 4 and map. Washington, D. C. 1948. 

This excellent monograph on plumbate ware is an 
important contribution to the field of Mesoamerican 
archaeology. It can also be read with profit by any 
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student as an illustration of the vital role which good 
ceramic studies may play in archaeological research. 

Of more than four hundred pottery specimens here 
examined the only large group scientifically excavated 
was that recovered at Tajumulco, Guatemala, by Miss 
Dutton and Miss Hobbs, who generously gave it to 
Miss Shepard for study. Small sherd collections from 
other Guatemalan sites were also available as well as 
some of early date from Kaminaljuyu, San Augustin, 
and E] Baul. To these are added plumbate from public 
museums and private collections in the United States 
and Mesoamerica. 

Plumbate is an attractive ware with an exception- 
ally hard surface ranging in color from grey to orange, 
and of a high luster and iridescence. It occurs in vari- 
ous shapes, including effigies. Although long recog- 
nized as a significant and widely distributed trade 
ware in Mesoamerica, neither its true nature nor place 
of origin have been known to archaeologists. 

Skillfully employing in her analysis microscopic, 
petrographic and other means of scientific observation, 
Miss Shepard is able to slough away a number of old 
untested theories. The idea is rapidly demolished that 
a slip or paste containing lead is responsible for the 
unique character of plumbate ware. The old term 
“plumbate,” however, is retained in spite of its con- 
notations, for the author feels that a change at this late 
date would be sheer pedantry. On grounds of style as 
well as geographic and stratigraphic location, Miss 
Shepard concludes that plumbate ware probably origi- 
nated in western Guatemala, and that its makers were 
familiar with at least part of the Mexican pantheon 
when they were manufacturing ware of the fully de- 
veloped Tohil phase. The type of plumbate designated 
as San Juan probably represents an earlier period. 

The text, written in a clear and direct style, includes 
preface and introduction, eight chapters, and three 
well thought out appendices. There is also a complete 
bibliography. 

The first section deals with style: vessel forms, work- 
manship and decorative techniques, animal and an- 
thropomorphic effigies, imitations of plumbate. Sty- 
listic details have been excellently drawn by Miss 
Noguchi. Many full page figures accompany the text 
and are conveniently arranged so that reference and 
picture usually face each other. The silhouettes, varia- 
tions in shading, and graphs are easily understood. 
Miss Shepard’s decision to forego endless sections of 
vessel walls seems well justified. These shapes and 
their frequencies are shown schematically. The jar is 
the most common plumbate shape. The numerous 
photographs, although small, are mostly very good. 
They give a fair idea of the known range of plumbate, 
but are not reproduced to scale. This is sometimes un- 
fortunate. However, Miss Shepard compensates in 
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part for the discrepancies in size by drawing specific 
attention to the arrangement in her text. She also pro- 
vides a table of minimum, maximum, and average 
sizes for the chief shapes. 

Appendix A lists the height of each vessel illustrated 
with other data: provenience, collection, condition, 
and reference to previous publication. In her treat- 
ment of abstract designs the author introduces termi- 
nology taken from G. D. Birkhoff (Aesthetic Measure, 
Cambridge 1933). In Appendix B she explains her 
reasons for this and also for her shift from the Ridge- 
way to the Munsell color charts which she hopes will 
be adopted by all ceramic students. 

Section two deals with the cultural significance of 
the anthropomorphic effigies. Three groups are dis- 
tinguished: (1) those which almost certainly represent 
Mexican Gods; (2) those which compare best with 
Mexican deities, but, lacking unmistakable attributes 
are only tentatively classified as such; (3) those com- 
parable to no deity. The necessarily subjective nature 
of these categories !s recognized. Nevertheless, the evi- 
dence is strong enough to make Miss Shepard feel that 
the plumbate potters may well have been people “‘of 
Mexican extraction” who migrated into Maya terri- 
tory, but she insists rightly that the composition of 
materials must always be the primary guide to the 
place of origin of a ware. 

The third section on technology is one which the 
author’s special training enables her to handle with 
authority. The details of her procedure are relegated 
to Appendix C. The distinctive surface of plumbate 
ware is due in part to the nature of its fine textured 
slip, probably added by dipping. This has a high iron 
content, and, when properly fired in a reducing atmos- 
phere of about 950° C., becomes truly glazed; but the 
potters seem never to have controlled the firing process 
fully. Polishing marks are not found on the surface of 
plumbate; on the contrary, the finish is often careless. 


The polish and luster seem to be solely the result of the 
action of certain chemical and physical properties of 
the fired clay. 

Section four sets up criteria for identifying plumbate 
ware. In the fifth part the author collects material 
pertinent to geographic distribution. An outline map 
of Mesoamerica unfolds conveniently beyond the 
pages of the book. Among other things, it is here 
shown that the proportion of bowls is much greater in 
Guatemala than in Salvador. The distribution of the 
effigies suggests the interesting possibility that plum- 
bate potters may have recognized the demands of spe- 
cial markets. 

Section six thoroughly reviews the excavated 
plumbate in relation to its archaeological context. 
Miss Shepard here explains how her views on plum- 
bate differ from those expressed by Miss Dutton and 
Miss Hobbs in their Tajumulco publication (B. P. 
Dutton and H. R. Hobbs, Excavations at Tajumulco, 
Guatemala, Monograph of the School of American Re- 
search, No. 9, Santa Fe 1943). The next chapter is an 
inspection of wares associated with plumbate. 

The final short chapter is a masterly recapitulation 
of the present plumbate situation, its problems and 
their significance. Mesoamerican scholars owe thanks 
to Miss Shepard for clearing away the rubbish from 
plumbate and making an impressive start in deter- 
mining the true place of this important ware. Since her 
manuscript was completed in 1945, it contains no full 
treatment of the very interesting and probably early 
phase of plumbate excavated from Sr. Vitalio Roble’s 
Finca Paraiso near Colombia, but it is mentioned in 
the preface. We should be most fortunate if Miss 
Shepard were to follow up the present publication with 
a study of this ware. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 

C. 


SIR JOHN BEAZLEY 


The Hellenic Society has decided to dedicate the 71st volume of its Journal (due to appear in the 
summer of 1951) to Sir John Beazley on his 65th birthday, and has invited a number of scholars who 
are both members of the Society and friends of Sir John Beazley to contribute articles. As there are 
many outside the Society who will wish to be associated in any tribute to Sir John Beazley, it has 
also been decided to publish separately a bibliography of his work, together with a portrait. The 
subscription to the bibliography has been set at 10/-; and a list of subscribers will be included. 

Members of the Hellenic Society will receive this volume of the Journal as a part of the normal 
series, but they will not receive the bibliography unless they subscribe for it. Others will receive the 
bibliography if they subscribe 10/-; or the bibliography and the special number of the Journal if they 
subscribe £3. 

A number of public bodies and individuals have already given donations to help meet the extra 
costs of producing this volume of the Journal, which will be very heavy. Further gifts towards this 
and the bibliography are earnestly solicited. 

Subscriptions must be received by the Secretary of the Hellenic Society, 50 Bedford Square, 
London 7 W.C.1., before February Ist, 1951, in order that names may be printed in the list. 
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Book Reviews 


Brarwwoon, Prehistoric Men (Ehrich) 

Parrot, Ziggurats et Tour de Babel (Pfeiffer) . 

WerzzEL, Assur und Babylon (Pfeiffer) 
PicarD, Les Religions Préhelléniques (Créte et Mycénes) (Walton) 
Grenier, Les Religions Etrusque et Romaine (Walton) 


VenpRYES, TONNELAT, UnsBecaun, Les Religions des Celtes, des Germains et des Anciens 
Slaves (Walton) 


Wace, Mycenae (Mellink) . 

VAN EFFENTERRE, Nécropoles du Mirabello (Boulter) 

ScuEro.p, Griechische Plastik I, Die grossen Bildhauer des archaischen Athen (Richter) . 
Scuwei1zEr, Das Menschenbild der griechischen Plastik (Richter) 

Seurman, Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture (M. Thompson) . 


MayeEnce, VERHOOGEN, CV A. Belgium, Fasc. 8: Bruzelles, Musées Royauz d'art et d’ histoire 
(Cinquantenaire), Fasc. 3 (Chase) 


Tanagrafiguren (D. B. Thompson) . 
Huu, Catalogue of Classical Bronze Sculpture in the Walters Art Gallery (Suhr) 


Cox, The Excavations at Dura-Europoé, Final nme IV, Pt. 1, Fase. 2, The Greek and Roman 
Pottery (H. S. Robinson) 


Friscu, Touu, The Excavations at Dura-Europos, Final Report IV, Pt. 4, Fasc. 1, Pierced 
Bronzes, Enameled Bronzes, and Fibulae (Davidson) t 


Forma Italiae. Regio I: Latium et Campania, II: Surrentum (Day) 

Breuicu, Die geheime Schutzgottheit von Rom (Schweigert) 

Noun, Kunst der Rémerzeit in Osterreich (Swift) 
CrawrorpD, Topography of Roman Scotland North of the Antonine Wall (Bober) 
Levi, Nerone et suoi Tempi (Mendell) 

Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, vol. 19 (Blake) 

Durr, Recueil de Plans d’ Eglises Cisterciennes (Crosby) 

Harr, Oldtidsagre (Rouse) . 

Serron, Catalan Domination of Athens 1311-1388 (Topping) 

STEPHENS, Incidents of Travel in Central America, Chiapas, and Yucatén (Hibben) . 
von HaceEn, Frederick Catherwood Arch! (Ekholm) 

SHEPARD, Plumbate—A Mesoamerican Trade Ware (McClellan) 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION WITH 
INSTITUTE MEMBERSHIP $10.00 
Address: Address: 


CIRCULATION MANAGER, THE GENERAL SECRETARY, 
ARCHAEOLOGY, ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 
100 WASHINGTON Square E., ANDOVER HALL, 

New York 3, New York CAMBRIDGE 38, MASSACHUSETTS 


A Publication of the 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


Constituent of the American Council of Learned Societies 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION $5.00 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY ARCHAEOLOGY 
BULLETIN MONOGRAPHS ARCHAEOLOGICAL NEWSLETTER 


GENERAL MEETING, 1950 


The fifty-second General Meeting of the Archaeological Institute of America will be held in 
conjunction with the American Philological Association at Toronto on December 27-29, 1950, 
at the invitation of the University of Toronto. Headquarters will be the Royal York Hotel; on one 
day, the meetings will take place at the Royal Ontario Museum. Inquiries should be addressed to 
the General Secretary, Archaeological Institute of America, Andover Hall, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


MICROFILM EDITION 


After the announcement was made (AJA, April 1950, outside back cover) of the microfilm edition 
of the AJA which is now available in addition to the printed edition, it was found possible to in- 
augurate the microfilm edition with volume 53 (1949), instead of with volume 54 (1950), as was 
originally planned and announced. For details as to the microfilm edition, see the inside front cover 
of this issue. 
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